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mind has most fully developed some of its 
choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered 
on the greatest problems of life and has 

found solution of some of them., 

I should point to India. 


India what it can teach us'* 
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FOREWORD 


It is a matter of no small satisfaction to me to see the publication of 
the English rendering of the Patahjala Yoga-darlana or the Yoga Philo¬ 
sophy of Patanjali as presented by my revered Acharya, the late Samkhya- 
yogacharya Srimat Swami Hariharananda Aranya. It was a matter of 
great regret with him in the later years of his life that he could not 
arrange for this great task for which he was getting repeated requests. 
His exposition of the subject in Bengali bears remarkable impress of his 
genius as well as evidence of realisation of the subtle principles which 
constitute the bifsis of the Sarhkhya-yoga philosophy. This philosophy, 
propounded at an age when writing had not been invented, and when 
sacred learning was orally transmitted from master to pupil, was naturally 
very concise and depended for its clear exposition on the mental concep¬ 
tion of those to whom it was communicated. A good deal thus depended 
on the comprehension of the principles enunciated in the form of apho¬ 
risms, to achieve which intense study and strict habits of life were essential. 
With the passage of time, these became scarce and so the ancient lore 
would have become extinct had it not been kept alive by the commenta¬ 
ries of subsequent thinkers. With the advent of modern age, such think¬ 
ers also became few and far between, except for the rare appearance of a 
savant who would go into voluntary exile and devote his life to the assimi¬ 
lation of those ancient doctrines which lead to the transcendental goal. 

The treatise on Sarhkhya-yoga philosophy as framed by Patanjali, is 
divided into four parts ; (i) On Concentration, (ii) On Practice, (iii) On 
Supernormal Powers, and (iv) On Liberation. Despite the extremely 
condensed nature and an apparent detachedness of the aphorisms there 
is a logical continuity running through them and the four different parts, 
which makes them a complete and broadbased structure. That is why 
this philosophy has successfully withstood the onslaught of time and still 
continues to infuse spiritual inspiration and show the unerring path of 
salvation. 

Though it is calle<^ Yoga Philosophy, the terms Dar^ana and philo¬ 
sophy are not exactly synonymous. Yoga-dferlana is not a general theore¬ 
tical dissertation on mental science, like whatsis meant by philosophy. Its 
theme is to ascertain the aim of life by finding out the ultima thule of 
human desires, to discover the root cause of all sorts of afflictions and 
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then to prescribe the supreme remedy. It is noticeable how that has 
been done in a perfectly scientific; way thus making it acceptable to all 
irrespective of creed or sect. It is a relic of that ancient time when 
Dharma or religion meant only virtue and did not stand for a particular 
dogma. 

In rendering into English this subtle philosophy with its subtler 
commentaries and annotations, the writer Sri P. N. Mukerji has faith¬ 
fully followed the old masters and never ventured to air his own views, 
such attempts having, in several instances before, resulted in the presenta¬ 
tion of a new philosophy in the name of the old. 

The Sariikhya-yoga philosophy visualises a complete training of the 
mind and points a clear way to attainment of that sublime tranquillity 
which is coveted by all, and it is hoped that an earnest reader will find 
in this book much to set at rest his doubts about the subject, ample food 
for reflection and what is most important he will obtain practical instruc¬ 
tion, not in the postures and physical exercises only, but on meditation 
or Yoga in all its psychological bearings. 

A brief account of the remarkable life of the great author and Yogin 
would not have been out of place here. But our revered Acharya Swamiji 
forbade us to write his biography, so only a glimpse of his early monastic 
life is given below. It is said, however, that the writings of an author 
indirectly reveal his own life. 

Swamiji passed his early monastic life (1892-1898) in the caves of 
Barabar or Pravar hills in Bihar where his earthly resources consisted 
only of a blanket, a thick cotton sheet, a single piece of dhoti, a napkin 
and a wooden Kamandalu (water pot). In those days, that solitary moun¬ 
tainous region was the home of wild animals. So dangerous was the 
place that even thirty years thereafter, shepherds used to leave that hilly 
pasture ground with their flock and return home long before sunset. But 
Swamiji never took any special steps for his safety, he had only a cloth 
screen at the entrance to the cave to keep out the wind and the rain. 
There was no provision for a light to mitigate the darkness of the night. 

The nearest habitation was about two miles from the cave. A devout 

and generous villager provided Swamiji with the means of his subsistence, 

which was brought to him once every noon. In the absence of utensils, 

that frugal meal was deposited on a partially level block of stone which is 

still there, and the sparkling waters of a nearby niountain spring satisfied 
his thirst. i 

Most of the Barabar I caves, hollowed out of granite boulders, are 
much more than two thousand years old. They are of the period of 
Emperor A^oka whose inscriptions can still be seen in some of them. In 



those days the range of hills was known as Khalatik and every cave bore 
a name ; our Swamiji lived in any of them as the season permitted. 

Apart from his biography, there was another interdiction and that 
was about building any monument over the place of his interment. The 
distinctly noble sentiment underlying these two prohibitions will, how¬ 
ever, leave a far deeper and more hallowed impression on the heart of all, 
than any material edifice. 

In the foregoing description only a faint idea of that extraordinary 
personality has been attempted to be given. The reader will, however, be 
able to discover herein the fountain-head of that stream of inspired 
spirituality in which all his works are so thoroughly steeped. 


Dharmamegha Aranya 




B r Read, 

\ Calcutta-700 060 * 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Yoga is one of the six systems of Indian Philosophy, and Patahjali’s 
Yoga^sutra is one of the earliest treatises amongst them. His Yoga apho¬ 
risms deal with the mind and its fluctuations, showing the way how they 
can be controlled and how complete mastery over the mind can lead to 
cessation of misery and attainment of peace leading to salvation. The 
pithy maxims were amplified by Vyasa and this amplification has come to 
be regarded as an integral part of the aphorisms to ensure correct under¬ 
standing of the philosophy underlying them. Various commentators in 
ages past gave their observations and interpretations to elucidate the com¬ 
plex problems relating to the human mind, but very few in recent times 
have attempted the task. One of these very few was Saihkhya-yogacharya 
Srimat Swami Hariharananda 3ranya, Head of the Kapila Monastery. 

Under monastic convention the previous life-history of a monk is a 
sealed book but this much is known and can be stated that the revered 
Acharya Swamiji hailed from a well-to-do Bengali family and after a 
scholastic education voluntarily renounced wealth, position .and comfort 
in search of truth in his early life. Cheerfully accepting the austerities 
and privations of the life of an ordained monk, he spent most of his time 
in solitude and a good many years in solitary caves in complete and un¬ 
disturbed possession of his soul so very necessary for deep contemplation 
and realisation of truth as did the ancient sages of India. The first part 
of his monastic life was spent in the caves of Barabar hills in Bihar, 
hollowed out of single granite boulders bearing the inscriptions of 
Emperor Asoka and very far removed from human habitation. He spent 
some years at Tribeni, in Bengal, at a small hermitage on the bank of 
the Ganges and several years at Hardwar, Rishikesh and Kurseong—all 
in the Himalayas. His last years were spent at Madhupur in Bihar 
where he lived the life of a hermit in a dwelling containing a built-up 
cave. The only means of contact at that time between him and his 
disciples was through a window opening on a big hall. He spent the 
last twenty-one years of his life in that solitary sequestered residence 
where he left his mortal abode. c 

While leadi^ a hermit’s life the revered Swamiji wrote numerous 
philosophical treatises, the Yoga-darlana being his magnum opus. Most 
of his books, the product of his meditation and realisation, were written 
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in Sanskrit or in his native language, Bengali. At first most of the books 
were published and distributed ^gratis by his disciples ; nobody made his 
writings a commercial asset. When through the writings of other writers 
quoting him and his philosophical views, Western scholars came to know 
of his vast erudition, they started referring spiritual problems to him for 
solution. They also made requests for publication of his Yoga-darsana in 
English. This request very much perplexed him as he had retired from 
such undertakings long before, let alone preparation of a big book like the 
present one. This book has been published in Bengali by the University 
of Calcutta where it has been accepted as a standard work of reference in 
Indian Philosophy. Later, an edition of the book in Hindi was published 
by the University of Lucknow for the edification of the scholars of India 
who do not read Bengali. During the last few years of his life Swami 
Hariharananda Aranya asked several scholars, both Indian and non- 
Indian, to take up the work of rendering his Bengali Yoga-dar^ana into 
English, but unfortunately his wish remained unfulfilled when he shuffled 
off his mortal coil. 

I was attracted to the monastery at Madhupur when after prolonged 
quest in various parts of India in search of a spiritual guide I had come 
to this quiet little place more for rest than for search. By the merest 
accident I heard of the Philosophy taught at the Kapila Monastery. The 
revered Acharya Swamiji was then fasting and would not see any visitors, 
I was told. But would I see the younger Swamiji, if I really wanted to 
hear anything on a spiritual subject ? The monks of the monastery were 
very particular and as they did not like to be disturbed for nothing, were 
I serious in wishing to meet the Swamiji ? 

After a serious heart-searching I took courage in both hands and 
said ‘yes’. I was informed later that I could see the younger Swamiji 
the following afternoon. We met, discussed a few general spiritual points 
and I was directed to read a few books, published by the monastery for 
full answers to my questions, one of the books being the Yoga-dar^ana. 
A few months later Swami Hariharananda departed from this life and 
Swami Dharmamegha Aranya, the younger Swamiji referred to above, his 
chief disciple, was installed in his place as the Head of the Kapila Monas¬ 
tery. In course of time, I was initiated into the cult of Sarhkhya-yoga 
by the new Chief and I have never looked back. After years of assiduous 
study and as an aide-memoire, I compiled a little book in Bengali, pri¬ 
marily for the benefit of my co-disciples, giving the rudiments of the 
principles and practice of the Sarhkha-yoga philosophy. While looking 
into this book, my master the said Swami Dharmamegha Aranya men¬ 
tioned to me the unfulfilled wish of his preceptor the revered author, the 
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great Acharya Swamiji as Swami Hariharananda was called by all who 
had the good fortune to listen to his di^ourses. With a good deal of 
hesitation and full of diffidence 1 asked Swamiji if I might venture upon 
this great task. Swami Dbarmamegha Aranya gave me every encourage¬ 
ment, placed the library of the monastery at my disposal and passed 
words to all members and monks of the monastery—both lay and or¬ 
dained—to give me every assistance in the preparation of the book. 

In the course of the intensive study, necessary for the preparation of 
a faithful translation, backed by the elucidation and practical hints on 
Yoga from my master, I realised the vastness of the comprehension of the 
essential principles by the writer of Yoga-darsana before he could give 
such an exposition of an abstruse subject like the Yoga Philosophy, be¬ 
cause nothing short of revelation in Samadhi could account for the won¬ 
derful insight displayed in the book. Although there is nothing new to 
be said about tffe ultimate truths which had been stated by the original 
teachers in ancient times, the later commentators have elucidated the 
methods for comprehending those truths and with their incomparable 
genius and uncommon insight have shed lustre of their clear intelligence 
in illuminating the ancient wisdom of Yoga. In Swami Hariharananda’s 
exposition will be found many things which will go to allay the doubts of 
ardent enquirers, to establish the* appropriateness of the propositions enun¬ 
ciated, to elucidate many apparently unintelligible parts, as well as many 
new arguments which go to refute the criticism of adverse commentators. 
This convinced me that every word of the encomium so profusely bestowed 
on the Bengali edition of Yoga-dariSana by the learned scholars all 
over India was richly deserved. Experienced readers will feel that the 
commentaries in this book are not the elucidation of a writer who is 
engaged only in a task of explaining the text without seriously following 
that philosophy. It is a book primarily for those whose lives have been 
dedicated to the principles of Sarhkhya-yoga, who have to remove the 
doubts of many enquirers and who by their conduct and precept have to 
establish that knowledge. 

Apart from its spiritual aspect, the philosophy of Yoga has a moral 
value and is of no small practical utility in our everyday life. The sages 
of old, in India, codified the rules for disciplining the mind so that better 
human relations could develop which are bound ultimately to bring 
about collective peace. It is a common error to assume that too philo¬ 
sophical an attitude of mind is antagonistic to social progress, but a 
careful perusal of the Yoga Philosophy would show that it is not tainted 
by sectarianism, its principles are of universal application, and that its 
doctrines are in harmony with human advancement all round. If the 
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cardinal principles of human conduct enunciated in this philosophy are 
followed in practice, a better man will be built up, human relationship 
will be sweetened, a better society will come into being, and thus a 
better world. 

I shall now explain the arrangement followed in the presentation of 
the subject. The aphorisms, or Sutras as they are called in Sanskrit, 
have been given first in original Sanskrit with Vyasa’s introductory 
remarks wherever they occur. Then have been given Vyasa’s comments 
on the Sutras in original Sanskrit. (These Sanskrit texts can be 
skipped over by one who does not read Sanskrit, without inferfering 
with the study of the subject, but these will be found highly illuminating 
by one who reads Sanskrit.) The English rendering of the Sutra has 
been given in capital letters with numerical markings, followed by the 
English rendering of Vyasa’s commentary. The matters, in respect of 
which annotations have been given by .Acharya Swamiji, have been 
denoted by numerals within brackets after them. These annotations have 
been given in smaller type preceded by these numerals within brackets. 

The reader will find many Sanskrit words retained in the English 
rendering. A glossary of such words has been given as an Appendix. It 
has been found necessary to retain the use of such words because equiva¬ 
lents to denote the exact significance or import of the Sanskrit words are 
not available in English. Wherever possible, the English sense of the 
word has been given almost immediately in the text or as near to it as 
possible. Sanskrit words used in the book have been transliterated accor¬ 
ding to the scheme adopted by the International Congress of Orientalists. 
The diacritical marks used with their phonetic equivalents are given 
in the Appendix. 

In conclusion, I wish to place on record my grateful appreciation of 
the valuable assistance rendered to me by my co-disciplcs of the Kapila 
Monastery at Kurseong and the co-operation extended by the monks of 
the Kapila Monastery at Madhupur, as well as my deep debt of gratitude 
to my most revered spiritual guide Srimat Swami Dharmamegha Aranya 
for the enlightenment given me and for looking over and correcting this 
book in manuscript which made my task both a pleasure and a privilege. 


Kapila Matha, 
Madhupur, 
Bihar, India. 


0 


P. N. Mukerji 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIBERATION 

The absence of any mention of historical dates in the ancient Indian 
treatises makes their chronological placement extremely difficult. A care¬ 
ful and comparative study of the variations in linguistic idioms noticeable 
in the Vedas and philosophical writings of different periods may, of 
course, help one in determining—though not with exactitude—the age of 
the different works. But this method also has its limitations. For there 
are numerous instances of later compositions imitative of older linguistic 
styles and of ancient writings containing later interpolations. The Vedas 
contain, for example. Mantras and Brahmanas composed in several vary¬ 
ing and mutually anachronistic linguistic forms. 

The names of authors of the different works do not offer any chrono¬ 
logical clue either, as these do not refer to specific individuals. It is cer¬ 
tain that there were more persons than one bearing the names of Vyasa 
or Yajnavalkya and living in different periods of time. Similarly, there 
were several authors known as Patanjali which was but a family surname 
according to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. All these make it rather 
impossible to conclusively place the Sanskrit literary or philosophical 
works in any chronological order that will be beyond doubt. Nor is 
it our purpose to do so in this discussion which will be confined to a study 
of the Indian religious philosophies with special reference to the begin¬ 
ning, development and the highest fulfilment of what may be termed ‘the 
philosophy of liberation’. 

The appropriate name for the religion of the Hindus is ‘Ar^a-dharma’ 

or the religion of the Rsis. Manu, the ancient Indian law-maker and 

philosopher, used this name to describe the ‘only true religion, not 

opposed to Vedic teachings’. The Buddhists also referred to this religion 

as Rsi-mata (Isimata in Pali) which literally meant the Doctrine of the 

Rsis. The Vedas which formed the basis of Hinduism emanated from 
• • 

the Rsis who were believed to be persons with extraordinary spiritual 
attainments. In fact, the term ‘^i’ w^s expressive of veneration in 
ancient times aftd the Buddhists used to describe the Buddha as Maharsi 
(Mahesi in Pali) or the Great ]Rsi. Women and non-Brahmanas with 
superior knowledge and power were also regarded as R^is, 
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The Rsis were broadly divided into two schools of thought. One of 
them preached and practised the performance of religious rites leading to 
worldly happiness (Pravrtti-dharma) while the other believed in the creed 
or path of renunciation and liberation (Nivrtti-dharma).* Performance 
of rituals advocated by the former was believed to be capable of confer¬ 
ring happiness on one in both the present life and the life beyond. The 
Rsis who prescribed these rituals and ‘saw’ or composed their Mantras 
were founders of this school. The other creed of which Paramarsi Kapila 
was known to be the greatest exponent owed its origin to those ^sis who 
had discovered the way to self-realisation and evolved from their own 
spiritual life and experience a complete system of theory and practice for 
guiding others along that path. Unlike Pravftti-dharma (creed of world¬ 
liness) which has been prevalent in all parts of the world, Nivrtti-dharma 
(creed of renunciation) originated in, and belonged exclusively to, India. 

The ultimate aim of Pravrtti-dharma is attainment of heaven and 
for this purpose it enjoins (i) worship of God or saints and (ii) practice of 
charity, benevolence, compassion and like virtues along with perfor¬ 
mance of good deeds. Nivftti-dharma points out that one’s attainment 
of heaven through good conduct or good deeds is only temporary since 
this does not ensure freedom from the cycle of births. This freedom can 
be achieved only through perfect knowledge of one’s real self. It is by 
proper Yoga or Samadhi (absolute mental concentration) and complete 
non-attachment to worldly interests that one can attain such knowledge 
whicji alone can remove Avidya (misapprehension or imperfect know¬ 
ledge of the reality), the root cause of unhappiness and the cycle of births. 

The exponents or philosophers of Nivrtti-dharma believed that true 
knowledge of one’s Self or Atman (soul) consisted in the realisation of its 
identity with an immutable reality called Purusa within oneself and that 
this realisation could be achieved only through the practice of Yoga. 
Differences existed, however, in their conception of the real nature of the 
Self or Purusa. The Vedantists hold, for example, that Purusa was Saguna 
(one having attributes) at certain stages and Nirguna (one beyond the 
attributes) at others. Samkhya philosophers believed, on the other hand, 
that Purusa, whose number is many, is essentially Nirguna. 


« The literal meaning of the word Pravftti is desire for Karma while Nivrtti 
means cessation or renunciation of i^tivity. While FravrttMharma and Nivftti-dharma 
are wide apart, all Pravrttis need not be discarded. *Let me be estal^lished in the path of 
renunciation’ is also a Pravftti (mental activities like conation, etc. are very much a part 
of Karma, vide Appendix C, the Doctrine of Karma) which is highly desirable as it helps 
one advance on the path of Nivftti. 
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A chronological study of the genesis of different philosophical theories 
in India would indicate that the philosophy relating to performance of 
rituals and making offerings to the deities was the first to be evolved and 
was followed by the theory of Saguna Atman or the soul with attributes. 
It was left to Paramari^fi Kapila to conceive and elaborate for the first 
time the theory of Nirguna Atman. The knowledge spread gradually 
amongst the Bsis and ultimately found its way into the Upanisads. This 
is pre-eminently noticeable in the teachings of the Kafha Upanisad. • 

Bsi Panchasikha was the first to formulate the teachings of Paramarsi 
Kapila into a number of aphorisms. Unfortunately, the Samkhya-sutra, 
as his work is called, is no longer available in its entirety, but the little 
that is available is sufficient to give us a coherent picture of the entire 
Sariikhya philosophy. I^varakrsna, a later author, compiled nearly all 
the Saihkhya doctrines in a treatise which is still available and is known 
as the Sarhkhy^i-karika. The latest authoritative work on the subject is 
Saihkhya-pravachana-sutra which is complete in six chapters. 

Although in Indian thought on self-realisation and spiritual libera¬ 
tion the Sarhkhya and Yoga philosophy has been traditionally divided into 
two distinct systems of thought, the two are inseparably related to each 
other. For, as has already been mentioned, no self-realisation or attain¬ 
ment of true knowledge of one’s real self is possible without constant and 
unfailing practice of the disciplinal exercises of body and mind prescribed 
in the Yoga system. The difference between the two aforesaid systems lies, 
therefore, not in their acceptance or rejection of the Yoga but in the, fact 
that while the followers of the Sarhkhya philosophy believe in self-realisa¬ 
tion through a correct understanding of the underlying principles of the 
phenomenal reality along with complete renunciation of the worldly life, 
the followers of the Yoga thought seek to achieve the same goal through 
practice of sturdy self-discipline, study of religious scriptures and repeti¬ 
tion of Mantras and complete devotion to God. If one views the Indian 
philosophical thoughts on the subject of spiritual liberation as one whole 
system, one finds the Sarhkhya and the Yoga to be mutually complemen¬ 
tary, the former providing the necessary theory and the latter offering 
instructions on practice. This is why ancient Indian writings abound 
with avowals of the mutual inseparability of the f^amkhya and the Yoga. 

According to ancient tradition, the original exponent of Yoga philo¬ 
sophy was Hiranyagarbha (the omniscient and all-pervading Creator). 
He was believed to have taught the systefn to some Rsis who handed it 
down to others. *Some consider, however, that the name Hiranyagarbha 
might have referred to Rsi Kapila who was also known as Prajapati and 
Hiranyagarbha. Followers of the Sarhkhya thought believe that Kapila 
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was born with superior knowledge and a spirit of non^attachment acqui¬ 
red in his previous birth and that he propagated his philosophy after 
attaining supreme spiritual heights through his own genius. Those 
belonging to the Yoga school hold, on the other hand, that Kapila 
acquired his knowledge through the grace of God (Saguna Bvara or 
Hiranygarbha). This view finds mention in the Sveta^vatara Upani^ad 
which formed part of the ancient Yogic literature. Both schools admit, 
however, that it was Kapila who propounded the Samkhya-yoga philo¬ 
sophy as we find it today. 

The Yoga-sutra is the oldest work among the six Indian philosophi¬ 
cal systems which accept the authority of the Vedas. It contains no refer¬ 
ence, either approbatory or unfavourable, to the teachings or views of 
any other philosophical system. Its Sutras or aphorisms seek only to 
establish its own tenets and not to refute the views of other systems as 
almost all the later philosophical works do. It stands to reason, therefore, 
to assume that the Yoga-sutra preceded the advent of Buddhism or any 
other religious or philosophical thought. The Bhasya (commentary) of 
the Yoga-sutra, however, older as it is than any other philosophical com¬ 
mentaries, appears to have been composed after the spread of Buddhism. 
The author of the Bhasya was one Vyasa who was not the same as Kfsga- 
dvaipayana Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharata. 

Although some of the extant literature on the Samkhya-yoga system 
are of comparatively recent origin the system itself is undoubtedly very 
anciejit. It is profound in its wisdom, precise in its logic and is entirely 
free from any blind faith or bias. The code of conduct which it enjoins 
includes the practice of the highest human virtues like Ahirhsa (non¬ 
injury), Satya (truth) etc. and the promotion of the noblest feelings like 
amity, compassion and the like. The Buddhists adopted this in its 
entirety. The available biographies of Buddha indicate that he had 
spent several years as a disciple of Ara4a-kalama, a noted Sarhkhya 
philosopher of his time, before he left for Uruvilva in quest of further 
spiritual enlightenment. The practice of the Saihkhya-yoga consists in 
one’s complete absorption in meditation (Dhyana) after acquiring full 
mastery over one’s body and mind, and culminates in Samadhi. This is 
what Buddha did. 

The teachings of the Sarhkhya philosophy may be summed up as 
follows : 

(i) Moksa or liberation consists in the complete and permanent 
cessation of all sufferings, (ii) In the state oT Moksa (i.e. on 
attainment of liberation) one abides in one’s immutable and attri¬ 
buteless Self which is Puru§a. (iii) In the state of Moksa the mind 
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(Ghitta) goes back to its original cause, Prakrti. (iv) Cessation 
of the mind (Ghitta) can be brojight about by renunciation and 
supreme knowledge acquired through Samadhi. (v) Samadhi is 
attainable by observance of the prescribed codes of conduct and 
practice of meditation, concentration, etc. (vi) Moksa brings about 
• cessation of the cycle of births, (vii) This cycle is without a 
beginning and is the result of latent impressions left by Karma 
(both physical and mental acts) performed in countless previous 
births, (viii) Prakrti and Purusas (countless in number) are 
respectively the constituent and efficient causes of the creation, 
(ix) Prakrti and Purusa are non-created realities with neither a 
beginning nor an end. (x) I^vara is the eternally free Purusa. 
(xi) He has nothing to do with the creation of the universe or 
life, (xii) Prajapati or Hiranyagarbha or the Demiurge is the 
lord of •the universe and the whole universe is being held and 
sustained by Him. 

These teachings were accepted by all the later religious and philoso¬ 
phical systems of India either in their entirety or in parts. 
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WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT IS NOT 

The ability to stop at will the fluctuations or modifications of the 
mind which is acquired through constant practice in a spirit of renuncia¬ 
tion is called Yoga. True Yoga is practised with a view to attaining 
salvation. The stoppage of the fluctuations of the mind or its modifica¬ 
tions implies the art of keeping only one idea before the mind’s eye and 
shutting out all other ideas or thoughts. In an advanced state of practice, 
it is possible to Suspend all ideation. The two important features of 
Yoga to be noted are (i) that there is the suppression at will, of the modi¬ 
fications of the mind and (ii) that it is not casual but has been developed 
into a habit through constant practice, not for gaining a personal end, 
but in a spirit of renunciation. If without any effort, independently of 
any volition there is at any time a quiescence of the cognitive faculty of 
the mind, that is not Yoga. It has been found that some men suddenly 
get into a mental state of quiescence ; they imagine that at the time they 
were not conscious of anything. From physical symptoms, such quies¬ 
cence looks like sleep. Fainting fit, catalepsy, hysteria, etc. also b(ing 
about a similar state of mental inactivity. By the conditions mentioned 
before, this state cannot, however, be regarded as Yoga. Again, some 
naturally have, or by practice acquire, the power of stopping the circula¬ 
tion of blood or of going without food for long or short periods, none of 
them is Yoga. Holding up the breath for some time in a particular 
physical mode or posture is not real Yoga either, because in men capable 
of performing such feats, the power of concentrating the mind at will on 
any particular object, is not found as a necessary condition. 

In the Yogic concentration, where only a single item of thought is 
kept in the mind to the exclusion of others, there are stages. When the 
same item of thought can be kept constant in the mind for some length 
of time, the Yogic process is known as Dhyana (meditation). When the 
meditation becomes so deep that forgetting everything, forgetting as it 
were even one’s own self, the mind is fixed dhly on the object contem¬ 
plated upon, sucn voluntary concentration is called Samadhi (intense 
concentration). This feature of Samadhi should be understood thorough¬ 
ly. Ignorant people think that any form of quietness of the mind or 
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trance or loss of consciousness of external objects is Samadhi; but that 
has nothing to do with Yoga. « 

There are different kinds of Samadhi depending on objects concentra¬ 
ted upon, viz. Samadhi on gross objects like light, sound, etc., on faculties 
like Aharhkara (Ego-sense) and on entities like the individual self ex¬ 
perienced in the cognitions of‘I’ and ‘mine*. These arc called Savija-sama- 
dhi (i.e. supported or assisted by an object). The highest form of Savija- 
saraadhi is to be absorbed in the thought of Self, i.e. in concentration on 
pure ‘I*. At first, of course, fixity of mind on an object has to be practis¬ 
ed ; then it develops into Dhyana. When by practice Dhyana becomes 
deeper, it becomes Samadhi. For instance, to attain Samadhi on pure ‘I’, 
an idea of pure ‘F has to be formed first by ratiocination and a particular 
mental process ; then that idea has to be contemplated upon exclusively 
and developed into Dhyana. When that deepens, it will lead to com¬ 
plete absorption in pure ‘F. When only the pure I-sense is present and 
nothing else, the Yogin is not perturbed even by serious pain. No doubt 
such experience depends on long and constant practice with wisdom and 
devotion and it is not possible without renunciation of attachment to all 
gross objects. When the power of Samadhi is acquired by the mind, one 
can be wholly absorbed in any object of the category of Grahya (know- 
able, i.e. phenomenal objects comprehensible by the senses), Grahana 
(internal and external organs) and Grahita (the receiver, the empirical 
self). In the early stages of practice, however, devotees are instructed by 
experienced teachers to take up objects for meditation which would soon 
bring about a blissful feeling because Dhyana on objects of the senses like 
light, sound, etc., does not bring about blissful feeling quickly and makes 
the realisation of subtle concepts like pure ‘F or individual self, more 
remote. 

While practising devotion and in some cases spontaneously, people 
have been known to experience a feeling of blissfulness or an expansive 
feeling as if one were pervading the whole of space. When devotees get 
such a feeling as a result of devotional practice, it can be utilised as a 
support for Dharana (fixity), which in course of time can be developed 
into Dhyana (meditation). If one occasionally gets such a feeling 
spontaneously, i.e. without any practice, but cannot get it when he 
desires it, then it is of no particular use for purposes of Yoga. Again, the 
coming of such a feeling does not necessarily mean that Dharana (fixity of 
thought), Dhyana (meditation) and Samadhi (intense concentration) have 
been attained ; because even on getting such a blissful feeling or a feeling 
of pervading space, such minds continue to rove in many directions and 
are not occupied with only one idea. It cannot, therefore, come within 
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the definition of Yoga. That feeling may be a sort of realisation and if 
fixity is developed on the feeling itself then it might lead to the practice 
of Yoga. 

When success in Yogic concentration is attained, knowledge and 
will-power reach their fullness. One who has not got such proficiency 
cannot be regarded as having attained the highest perfection in Samadhi. 
It might be thought that a person having attained such perfection may 
not like to display his enlightenment or will-power. That may be true, 
but those who while trying to apply their knowledge and will-power are 
unsuccessful and still claim to be proficient in Samadhi must be labour¬ 
ing under a delusion. 

The fruits of Yoga are the cessation of the three-fold misery. When 
one can control the cognitive faculty fully and rise at will above the 
perception of externals and attachment to the body and the senses, then 
only can one rise above all afflictions. 

Real Yoga is of two kinds, Samprajhata and Asamprajhata. For 
Samprajnata-yoga, one-pointedness or intentness of mind with close and 
undivided attention is essential. When by contemplation on divinity or 
on Self etc. or on a state of blissfulness, the mind can be held fixed 
without effort on any particular object, and no'other idea intrudes itself 
on the mind, then the mind can be regarded as having reached a state of 
habitual one-pointedness. In an unsteady stage the mind can often be 
fixed occasionally, but oftener would it work without control. Therefore, 
even though temporary Samadhi might be attainable at that stage, ic will 
not secure perpetual peace of mind for which a state of habitual one- 
pointedness is essential. If Samadhi is attained in such a one-pointed 
state of the mind and enlightenment comes in that state, then the insight 
gained will always remain. This process is known as Samapatti (engross¬ 
ment). If after gaining the power of acquiring knowledge in this way, 
one can realise the highest form of empirical self which is the Gogniser, 
and retain that enlightenment, then one can reach the highest stage of 
comprehension of the phenomenal world. Subsequently, if with discri¬ 
minative knowledge, realising the phenomenal character of the empirical 
self, one can, by supreme renunciation, shut out even that engrossment, 
that would be Asamprajnata-yoga. Then only can one attain complete 
quiescence of the mind and the senses, i.«. complete cessation of physical 
and psychical activity, yhen only the solitary existence of Puru§a or the 
metempiric Self remains. That is the ifltimate goal of Yoga, which is 
perpetual peace of mind or Kaivalya Moksa, f.e. liberation. 

There can be three states of the mind, viz. Sattvika or luminously 
calm, Rajasika or restless and Tamasika or stupefied. Therefore, if there 
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be reduction of Rajas or the principle of unrest, it does not necessarily 
follow that the mind will be Sattvika; it might be Tamasika, What is 
commonly called ‘trance’ is a state of mental inactivity of that kind; it 
is a Tamasika or torpid state. Mere cessation of mental activity is, 
therefore, not Yoga. It would be Yoga if mental activity could be 
Stopped at will and the mind could be fixed intently on one or other of 
the previously mentioned three classes of objects, viz, Grahya, Grahana 
or Grahita. In ordinary trance, the mind is not voluntarily occupied 
with any of them. As a result of anaesthesia, the mind appears also to 
be reduced to a state of inactivity, but it is really a state of unconscious¬ 
ness. Hysteria and other similar mental diseases are of the same 
nature. These are involuntary and torpid states, while Yoga is a 
voluntary and conscious state. Outwardly there is some likeness between 
the two states, and hence people get confused but the actual state of the 
mind and the ultimate result in the two conditions are as different and 
contrary as darkness and light. 
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INVOCATION Ol?* Tlllfl SUPRKMI2 I3EITY 

My homage to that Being who is devoid of all 
misapprehension, free from the ME-feeling, above 
desire and hate, and bereft of all fear. 

My homage to Him who is in perfect quiescence 
and peace, calm, beyond all attachments, above all* 
cravings, who has got perfect knowledge of the 
metempiric Self and is self-contained. 

My outer self (the body) is in Thee ; You are 
present in my inner self. Oh Lord, You manifest 
yourself in my inner heart free from all perturbations 
and worries. 

Oh, Om ! Om ! Om ! (God), my all is in You, 
and You are present in my inner Self, please direct 
me to be mindful of Thee ; may I be led by my 
spirit ; may I get peace of mind. 

May I have constant remembrance of Thee and of 
my purified Self dwelling only in*Thee. Oh, Om ! 
Om ! Om ! 
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ON CONCENTRATION 
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Noh* Then Yoga Is Being Explained. 1. * 

The word ‘Atha’ (now then) (1) indicates the commence¬ 
ment of a subject which is under discussion. It is to be 
understood that the iSastra dealing with the regulations 
relating to Yoga is now going to be explained (2). Yoga 
means concentration (Samadhi) (.S). It is a feature of the mind 
in all its habitual states (4), i.e. concentration or Samadhi is 
possible in whatever state the mind may be. Such states (5) 
are five in number, viz. Ksipta (restless), Mudha (stupefied), 
Viksipta (distracted), Ekagra (one-pointed), and Niruddha 
(arrested). Of these, in the concentration that is attainable 
by a distracted mind (6) the moment of concentration is subor¬ 
dinated to the moments of unrest. Such'concentration cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as pertaining properly to Yoga (7). But 
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the concentration attained by a mind which is one-pointed 
(8), i.e. occupied with one thought, which brings enlighten¬ 
ment about a real entity, weakens the Kle^as (9), loosens the 
bonds of Karma (10) and paves the way to the arrested state 
(11) of the mind, is called Samprajnata-yoga (12). Sampra- 
jnata-yoga concerns (a) Vitarka, (b) Vichara, (c) Ananda and 
(d) Asmita. This will be dealt with later. The concentration 
that is attainable when all the modifications of the mind-stuff 
are set at rest is called Asamprajnata. 

(1) Atha—By this word it is implied that with the first Sutra the 
discourse relating to Yoga is being commenced. 

(2) Anu4asanam *= discourse. The science of Ycjga delineated in 
these Sutras has been based on the instructions transmitted by the ancient 
sages. It is not a science newly evolved by the framer of the Sutras. 

Yoga is a science based not merely on logical reasoning. It was 
originally taught by seers who experienced the truths enunciated therein. 
This will be evident from the following consideration. Though the 
knowledge of such super-sensuous subjects as Chit, Asamprajfiata-samadhi, 
etc., can now-a-days be established by inferential reasoning yet for the 
validity of such logical process of thought an original proposition (PratijSa) 
based on direct experience is necessary. Unless, therefore, something is 
known first hand of such super-sensuous subjects there cannot arise any 
occasion for applying inferential reasoning in respect of them. To us the 
knowledge of such things might come through tradition from generation to 
generation, but how could such knowledge come to the original teacher 
who had no instructor ? It must, therefore, be admitted that the original 
teacher must have acquired that knowledge through direct realisation. If 
that were not so, if the science of salvation were attempted to be taught by 
someone who had not himself been emancipated in his life-time or had 
not realised the ultimate principle of existence, it would be like one blind 
man leading another. As a blind man cannot give instructions regarding 
anything concerning the visual properties of objects, so the teachings of a 
person who has not himself realised any truth, cannot relate to any 
realisable principle. As stated before, matters concerning Chit, salvation, 
etc., on account of their being super-sensuous, ore either to be taught by 
others or realised by oneself. To the original teacher i/ could not have 
been taught by someone else as he had no teacher ; hence he must have 
acquired the knowledge through direct realisation. That those matters are 
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not imaginary or deceitful is proved by inference and reasoning. 
Philosophy has been promulgated to establish by reasoning the proposi¬ 
tions enunciated by the original propounders. It has been said : “Truths 
are to be learnt from the orutis, reasoned and then contemplated upon ; 
these are the ways of realisation.” Sathkhya philosophy was framed to 
< show the way for the contemplation on the meaning of the Srutis. 
Vijnana-bhiksu, the commentator on Samkhya-pravachana-bhasya, has 
said : “These instructions have been given to aid contemplation on the 
meaning of the Srutis.” It is also said in the Mahabharata : “Samkhya is 
the philosophy of liberation.” 

(3) Yoga—This term has various meanings like union of Jivatma 
and Paramatma, the union of Prana and Apana, etc., as well as other 
technical, derivative and conventional meanings. But in this philosophy 
the term ‘Yoga’ has been used in the sense of Samadhi or concentration 
which has been elaborated in the second Sutra. 

(4) The state of mind referred to here denotes the condition in which 
a mind habitually is. 

(5) The habitual states in which a mind can be, have been indicated 
as five in number, viz. restless, stupefied or infatuated, distracted, one- 
pointed, and arrested. Of these, the mind which is naturally restless 
(Ksipta) has not the patience or intelligence necessary for contemplation of 
a super-sensuous subject and consequently cannot think of or comprehend 
any subtle principle. Through intense envy or malice, such a mind can 
at times be in a state of concentration,-but that is not Yogic concentration. 

The second is the stupefied (Mu4ha) mind. The mind which through 
obsession or infatuation in a matter connected with the senses is unfit to 
think of subtle principles, is called a stupefied mind. People engrossed in 
thoughts of family or wealth generally concentrate on them. This is an 
example of concentration of an infatuated mind. 

The third is the distracted (Viksipta) mind. This is diflferent from 
the restless mind. Most of the spiritual devotees have this type of mind. 
A mind which can be calm sometimes and disturbed at other times is 
regarded as a distracted mind. When temporarily calm, a distracted mind 
can understand the real nature of subtle principles when it hears of them 
and can contemplate on them for a time. On account of difference in 
intelligence and other traits of character, there are innumerable varieties 
amongst men with distraefed mind. There cai\be concentration even with 
a distracted mind but such concentration doe^ not last long, because 
the basic trait of such a mind is calmness at one time and restlessness at 
another. 
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The fourth is the one-pointed (Ekagra) mind. The mind which is 
pointed to one direction only, t.«. holds on to one thing only, is called a 
one-pointed mind. PataSjali has defined it later as a mind wherein, on 
the fading away of one thought, the same thought arises again in succes¬ 
sion. In other words, when one thought vanishes from the mind and the 
next that arises is similar and there is a continuity of such successive 
states, then the mind is called one-pointed. When it becomes a habit of 
the mind, i.e. when the mind is occupied wholly with the same thought 
which continues even in dream, then the state of the mind can be really 
called one-pointed. When one-pointed ness is mastered, it leads to Sam- 
prajhata-samadhi. That Samadhi or concentration is real Yogic Samadhi 
leading to salvation. In the Vedas it is stated that even if a sinful thought 
comes unconsciously or irresistibly into the mind of such a wise person it 
cannot overpower him. 

The fifth state is that in which the thought prScesses have been 
stopped or arrested at will by long disciplinary practice (Nirodha). This 
is the last state of the mind. When through practice, all thoughts can be 
shut out from the mind for a long time, the mind can be regarded as 
having reached an arrested state. When by this process the mind-stuff 
gradually ceases to function, then only is liberation achieved. 

The minds of all beings are mainly in one or other of the above five 
states. The commentator has explained which state of the mind is most 
suitable for concentration leading to salvation. 

, (6) Of these, the concentration that is occasionally possible through 
anger, greed or infatuation, in a restless state of the mind docs not lead to 
emancipation. For the same reason liberation cannot also be secured 
through concentration in a habitually distracted state of mind, 

(7) The distracted mind that can be concentrated at times retains 
the cause of distraction in a suppressed state. In the Puranas we read of 
sages giving way to temptations. This is due to repressed passions coming 
into play when circumstances favourable to the fruition of suppressed 
desires arise. 

(8) This sort of concentration is not good enough for the attainment 

of salvation, because when the concentration ceases, distractions arise 
again which interfere with the consolidation of the knowledge acquired 
during temporary concentration. Therefore, until the mind is freed of 
distraction as such and develops a lasting ona-pointedness, it cannot be 
helpful for reaching a state of salvation. , 

(9-12) The Yoga by which complete and all-round knowledge of the 
principles, from fiuddhi to the Bhutas, is acquired so that nothing pertain- 
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ing to that subject remains unknown is called Samprajnata-yoga. It comes 
only from concentration in a one-pointed state of the mind. The one- 
pointed mind can be easily kept fixed on a desired object for any length 
of time. Men desire to retain the real truth about things in their minds 
and do not wish to have false ideas about them. In a distracted mind 
the subtle knowledge acquired through concentration while the mind is 
temporarily calm, is dispelled by later distractions. Lasting knowledge 
acquired through concentration is, therefore, possible only when the mind 
is one-pointed. The knowledge which is everlasting, i.e. lasts as long as 
Buddhi lasts, knowledge subtler than which there is none and which is not 
destroyed—that is the real and ultimately true knowledge. Such knowledge 
reveals the true nature of things, which are real and realisable. That is 
why the commentator has said that concentration in the one-pointed state 
of mind reveals the real nature of things. That is why if the forces of 
habit arising out of fundamental human weaknesses are allayed and the 
spring of our actions is sapped through renunciation based on correct 
knowledge, such renunciation becomes everlasting. Therefore, in that 
state the Kle^as are attenuated, and the bonds created by the latent 
impressions of previous actions are loosened. When the ultimate truth 
of all knowable things is realised, and by practice of supreme renunciation 
the process of knowing is set at rest by abandoning all acts and objects of 
knowing, then the mind is said to have reached a suppressed state. Since 
in Samprajhata-yoga the ultimate reality or supreme knowledge is 
revealed, it is said to be leading to the arrested state (Nirodha). 

How the work of revealing the true nature of things, real and 
realisable, sapping the Kle^as, loosening the bonds arising out of previous 
actions and leading to the arrested state is done, can be explained as 
follows : Concentration gives knowledge of the Bhutas and the Tanmatras. 
Tanmatras are devoid of pleasure, pain or stupefaction, i.e. a Yogin who 
realises Tanmatras is not affected by the external world. In temporary 
concentration of a habitually distracted mind such knowledge is no doubt 
acquired, but when distraction sets in, the mind again feels happy, 
unhappy or stupefied. In the one-pointed mind, however, such a change 
is not possible, as the knowledge acquired in its concentration remains 
firmly fixed and is not obliterated by casual (disturbance. It should, 
therefore, be noted that though knowledge of the real nature of things is 
possible in concentration of a distracted mind, that knowledge is not 
permanent as in the case of a one-pointed <nind. The same is the case 
with human wealtnesses. Suppose one is fond ©f wealth. In concentration 
of a distracted mind if one abjures love of wealth for the time being, 
it will reappear when the concentration is over ; but in a one-pointed 
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mind such renunciation will become firmly established. Gradually with 
the elimination of feelings of attachment etc., actions which would have 
been dictated by such feelings cease altogether and thus the process leads 
on to the arrested state of the mind. It should, however, be clearly under¬ 
stood that Samprajnata-yoga is not simply concentration. When the 
knowledge acquired by a concentrated mind becomes hrmly fixed in the 
mind and is retained there, it is called Samprajhata-yoga. 


II II 

e 

Rirm: 1 fsfR^i: ^ 1R 11 

This Sutra has been enunciated to show the features of 
the two kinds of Yoga mentioned before. 

Yoga (1) Is The Suppression Of The Modifications Of The Mind. 2. 

In the Sutra the word ‘Sarva’ or ‘all’ being absent (i.e. 
suppression of all modifications of the mind-stuff not having 
been referred to) it would appear that the wo^d ‘Yoga’ is in¬ 
tended to include Samprajnata-yoga as well. Since a mind 
has the three functions of Prakhya, Pravrtti and Sthiti, it 
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must be made up of three Gunas or constituent principles (2) 
viz. Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. When the faculty of Prakhya 
(3) is influenced by the principles of Rajas and Tamas, the 
mind becomes inclined towards power and external objects. 
When it is dominated by Tamas it inclines to impious acts, 
false knowledge, non-detachment and weakness (4). When the 
veil ofinfatuation is completely removed and the mind becomes 
completely luminous, that is to say, when it has a clear con¬ 
ception of the cogniser, the organs of cognition, and the objects 
cognised, that mind being influenced by a trace of Rajas, tends 
towards virtue, wisdom, detachment and power (5). When 
the contamination of Rajas is entirely removed, the mind rests 
in itself (6), r«alises the distinction between Buddhi and the 
pure Self, and proceeds to that form of contemplation which 
is known as Dharmamegha-dhyana. Yogins describe this 
form of contemplation as the highest wisdom. Chiti-sakti or 
Consciousness is unchangeable, untransmissible, illuminator 
only of things presented to it by Buddhi, pure and infinite (7). 
Viveka-khyati, or the enlightenment of the distinction between 
the pure Purusa and Buddhi, is of the nature of the Sattva 
principle and is thus opposed to Chiti-sakti (8). As ther§ is 
still a touch of impurity in Viveka-khyati, a mind indifferent 
to it shuts out even that realisation. In such a state the mind 
retains the latent impressions alone. That is known as Nirvija 
or objectless Samadhi. It is called Asamprajnata-yoga because 
in this state there is no Samprajfiana (9). Thus Yoga which is 
cessation of the fluctuations of the mind can be of two kinds. 

(1) The suppression of the fluctuations of the mind or Yoga is the 
highest mental power. In connection with the philosophy of salvation we 
find in the Mahabharata : “There is no knowledge Jif^e that of 
Samkhya and no power like that of Yoga.” How the cessation of the 
fluctuations can be a source of mental strength is being explained now. 
The suppression of the fluctuations means keeping the mind fixed on any 
particular desired 'object, i.e. acquiring by practice the power of holding 
the mind undisturbed in the contemplation of any particular object. 
Thil ii called Yoga. There arc various forms of Yoga according to the 
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nature of the object contemplated upon and the degree of the fixation of 
the mind. Only external objects do not form the subject of such 
contemplation, mental states also come under it. When the mind acquires 
the power of remaining fixed, then any modification arising in the mind 
can also be retained to the desired extent. We should bear in mind that 
our mental weakness is only our inability to retain our good intentions 
fixed in the mind ; but if the fluctuations of the mind are overcome, 
we shall be able to remain fixed in our good intentions and thus be 
endowed with mental power. As the calmness would increase, that power 
shall also increase. The acme of such calmness is Samadhi (concentration) 
or keeping the mind fixed on any desired object, in a manner in which 
the awareness of one’s individual self gets lost. Although on >erusal of 
religious and philosophical books we understand the reasons for our miseries 
and know the ways of escape from them, yet we cannot attain emancipa¬ 
tion on account of our lack of mental power. The Upanisads teach 
us that one who knows the bliss of Brahman is not afraid of anything. 
Knowing that, and knowing fully well that death has really no horror for 
such persons, we cannot become fearless on account of our weakness. But one 
who has attained mastery over all organs through concentration and has 
acquired all round purity can escape from the threefold misery. One who 
becomes successful in concentration can be liberated even in this very life. 
That is why the Upanisads teach us to practise concentration after learning 
the Sastras and meditating on them. It will thus be clear from the above 
thaj liberation cannot be attained unless one passes through the process 
of concentration. Liberation is the highest virtue attainable through 
concentration. In the Katha Upanisad it is stated : “Neither those who 
have not refrained from wickedness, nor the unrestrained, nor the 
unmeditative, nor one with unpacified mind, can attain this only by 
learning.” In the Sastras it is stated that the knowledge of Self attained 
through concentration is the highest virtue. Happiness is the result of 
virtue ; knowledge of Self or the state of liberation brings about po 'ce 
in the shape of cessation of misery which is the highest form of 
welfare. In this world, whoever is aiming at Moksa in whichever form it 
may be, is following that path in some way or other. Worship of God 
brings about calmness of mind ; charity and self-restraint also lead 
indirectly to calmness. Therefore all devotees the world over, consciously 
or unconsciously are practising in some form or other, the universal 
virtue of suppressing the fiuotuations of the mind. 

(2) Detailed information regarding the three faculties of Prakala, 
Kriya and Sthiti is given in the gloss on Sutra 11.18 (Sutra 18 of Book 
II). The commentator is here describing the several traits which become 
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dominant in the several states of mind and the things that are liked by the 
mind in such states. 

(3-4) The Sattva Guna which has been transformed into Chitta, 
is the ‘Chitta-sattva’ or the pure cognizant mind. When such mind is 
ii\^uenced by Rajas and Tamas, i.e. when on account of restlessness or 
obstruction, the mind is not inclined to contemplate on the pure Self, then 
it becomes prone to love of power or to objects of the senses. That sort of 
disturbed mind never feels happy in meditating on the Self (Atma) or in 
being detached from the objects of the senses ; rather it feels happy in the 
abundant fulfilment of its desires and enjoyment of the objects of the senses. 
If persons with such a mind are religious devotees they hanker after 
supernormal powers ; if not, they aspire after the acquisition of earthly 
possessions. The former take delight in religious and the latter in worldly 
discourses. Gradually as the Sattva Guna develops in them and the 
other two Gunas are overcome, they lose their interest in worldly objects 
and become happy by withdrawing into themselves. Men with distracted 
minds do not want real peace but only an increase of power. 

Men with minds dominated by the principle of Tamas, lack the 
ability of discrimination between right and wrong and engage in vicious 
act or acts which cause great unhappiness. They are deluded and have 
wrong knowledge about the nature of ultimate reality. They also become 
greatly fond of worldly objects but through infatuation they act in a 
manner which brings about loss of exaltation and frustration of their 
desires. • 

(5) The principle of Rajas causes activity, i.e. change from one 
condition to another. When the state of infatuation is effectively subdued, 
the mind starts to have knowledge of the Self, the organs of cognition and 
the objects cognised. A little mental activity still persists because even 
then the mind is occupied with Abhyasa and Vairagya. 

(6) When the least trace of Rajas disappears or, in other words, 
with the full expression of the Sattva Guna, the mind rests in itself. In 
other words, it is fully endowed with the clarity of the Sattva Guna, and 
becomes pure as gold when relieved of its dross through fire. Moreover, 
the mind becomes full with the realisation of Purusa, the pure Self, 
or with the knowledge thereof. This is what is called Samapatti (i.e. true 
and balanced insight) Velating to Viveka-Jehyati. Such a mind remains 
occupied only with the realisation of the distinction between Purusa or 
the pure Self and Buddhi. When such realisation becomes permanent^ 
and one becomes indifferent even to the attainment of powers, like 
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omniscience and omnipresence, then the concentration called Dharma- 
megha is attained {vids Sutra IV.29). 

The supreme knowledge means the realisation of the principle of 
Purusa or pure Self. This is also called Viveka-khyati or enlightenment 
of the distinction between Purusa and Buddhi. Such knowledge is the 
effective means of preventing a relapse into empirical life. As the 
concentration called Dharmamegha leads to the cessation of all misery 
and as in that condition there arises indifference even to powers like 
omniscience etc., devotees call it the highest pinnacle of knowledge. 

(7) Chiti-^akti or pure Consciousness has been given five adjectives, 
viz, pure, infinite, immutable, untransmissible and illuminator of things 
presented. The last qualification signifies that it is that to which objects 
are presented by Buddhi. In other words, it is that which makes Buddhi 
conscious and leads to the awareness of objects related to Buddhi. 

t 

Although objects are revealed under its influence, pure Consciousness is 
neither active nor mutable. That is why it has been called untransmissible, 
i.e. inactive and detached. ‘Immutable’ means being without any change. 
It is ‘pure’ inasmuch as it is not liable to be influenced by the principles 
of inertia or action as the principle of Sattva is. Moreover, it is fully 
self-luminous. It is ‘infinite’ not in the sense of being an aggregation of 
an infinite number of finite units, but in the sense that the conception of 
finiteness is not to be applied to it in any sense. 

(8) Sattva Guna is predominant in Viveka-buddhi or the final 
realisation. That manifestation which is effected with the help of a 
manifestor, which is more or less restless and obscured under the influence 
of its constant companions. Rajas and Tamas, is Sattvika manifestation or 
manifestation of Buddhi. That is why things manifested by Buddhi, e.g. 
sound etc., and even the final discriminative enlightenment itself, are 
limited and transient. Therefore, Buddhi is opposite to self-luminant 
Chiti-^akti. After having realised Buddhi through concentration, when 
one experiences the reality of pure Consciousness in an arrested state of 
mind, there dawns the enlightenment of the distinction between Buddhi 
and pure Self and this is called Viveka-khyati. When with the help of 
Viveka-khyati and supreme renunciation the arrested state of the mind is 
made permanent, the state of liberation or Kaivalya ensues. 

(9) When having acquired Samprajnana or complete knowledge of 
all knowable things, that knowledge also is suppressed through absolute 
detachment, then that state of Samadhi or concentration is called 
Asamprajnata. Unless Samprajiiata concentration is attained it is not 
possible to reach Asamprajnata concentration. 
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o ^ 

^ ^^STOT^II ^ II 
^TSFrfl-5T rT5^T II ^ || 

When the mind is in such a state, i.e. when Buddhi 
does not perceive any object, what will be the nature of 
Purusa—the knower of Buddhi (1) ? 

Then The Seer Abides In Itself. 3. 


At that tfme pure Consciousness—the Seer—abides in its 
own self, as it does in the state of liberation (2). In the 
empirical state, pure Consciousness does not appear to be 
so, though in fact it is so. (Why it is so has been explained in 
the next Sutra.) 


(1) Pure Consciousness is the impartial witness of Buddhi and the 
latter appears to it as an object. The dominant Buddhi is the sense of *1*. 

(2) Complete cessation of all fluctuations as in this state, is the state 
of 'Kaivalya. In Nirodha, suppression of the mind is for a temporary 
period, while in Kaivalya the mind disappears, never to appear again. 
The expressions the Seer’s ‘abiding in itself’, and ‘not abiding in itself’ 
(in the sense of being identified with a mental state) are only descriptions 
from outside and are really verbal. (The gloss on the arrested state of 
mind will be found in the notes to Sutra 18 of Book I.) 
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5Fn^rq^ ^ 3!«s^ ^rrftR: i 

II M II 

Why does it appear like that ? Because objects are 
presented to it (1). 

At Other Times The Seer Appears To Assume The Form 
Of The Modification Of The Mind. 4. 

The modifications of mind that take place in the 
empirical state appear identified with the Seer. Paficha- 
sikha has said on this point : “Consciousness is one ; cogni¬ 
tive modification is Consciousness (2).” That'is to say, in 
popular erroneous conception, a particular cognitive modi¬ 
fication of Bud dhi is taken to be the same as Consciousness. 
Mind is like a magnet and acts only in proximity (3), and by 
its character of being an object it appears to become the 
property of Purusa, its owner (4). That is how the beginning¬ 
less association of the mind and Purusa operates as the con¬ 
dition of the mental modification being revealed to Purusa (5). 

c 

(1) That the pure Self is presented with objects has been dealt with 
■in Sutra 1.2. On account of the close association of Buddhi and the pure 

Consciousness in the same cognitive process, the objects impressed on 
Buddhi are revealed by the Consciousness that is Purusa. In like manner 
by being the manifestor of the things taken in by Buddhi, Purusa appears 
to be indistinguishable from the functions of Buddhi. 

(2) PanchaiSikha was a very ancient teacher of Samkhya. It is said 
in the Puranas that Asuri was a disciple of Kapila and Pahcha4ikha was a 
disciple of Asuri. Paficha^ikha was the first to compose aphorisms on the 
principles of Samkhya philosophy. Such of his sayings as have been cited 
by the commentator on Yoga-sutras in support of his observations are 
priceless gems The book from which these have been extracted is now 
lost. About Pahehasikha j,t is stated in the Mahabharata that it was he 
who fully determined all tjhe principles relating to the virtue of renuncia¬ 
tion and had no doubts in his mind about them. The word ‘Dar^ana’ in 
’the quotation from Pancha^ikha refers to the pure Self or pure Conscious- 
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ness and the word ‘Khyati’ refers to the modification of Buddhi or mani¬ 
festation by Buddhi. 

(3) Vijhana-bhikfu explains the analogy as follows : “As a magnet 
by drawing to it a piece of iron does some service to its owner and thus 
becomes, as it were, a treasured possession of the owner, so does the mind 
serVe its master, Puru?a, by drawing to itself the objects around it and 
presenting them to Purusa and thereby become, as it were, the very self of 
Purusa.” 

k 

(4) ‘I shall see,’ ‘I shall hear,’ *I know,’ ‘I doubt,* etc.—amongst all 
these Vrttis the common feature is *1’. The basic knower behind all these 
phases of ‘I’ is Consciousness itself which is the Seer - the Dras^a. The 
Seer is Consciousness. Buddhi reveals things by appearing to be conscious 
under the influence of the Consciousness, that is, the Seer. That which 
is manifested or that which we come to know is the object. Colours, 
sounds, etc. are external objects. Knowledge relating to them is acquired 
through the mind. In the knowledge of objects, ‘I’ am the the knower, i.e. 
the subject, mind with the senses is the instrument or power of knowing, 
and the things known are the objects. Generally, matters relating to our 
mind are known to us by introspection. Therefore, when the process of 
knowing takes place in the mind before we come to analyse it, we first 
become aware of it in introspection and then, again in recollection. 
Though the mind acts as an instrument of the Seer in the matter of acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge, yet on certain occasions it itself becomes an object of 
knowledge to the Seer. The constituent cause of the mind is Asmita or 
the cognition of T’. The cognitions of objects appearing in the mind are 
the varying modifications of the I-sense. When the power is acquired of 
keeping the mind calm, then we can have an intuition of this Asmita. If 
we concent rate on the changing I-sense, we can realise that the knowledge 
of anything is a change of this Asmita and is different from it. Then the 
mind perceiving the objects becomes the object and Aharhkara* or the 
I-sense becomes the instrument of knowledge. Then when by controlling 
the I-sense we can remain on the pure Asmita-level, we can realise that 
the Aharhkara is different from the Self and is fit to be discarded. Only 
pure I-sense or Buddhi then becomes an instrument of knowledge. When 
through knowledge acquired in concentration it is realised that Buddhi is 
also mutable and not self-luminous, and thus one becomes aware of the 
existence of a Purusa by whom all the actions of Buddhi are manifested, 
then that Viveka-khyati, or discriminative lAxowledge keeps on making 

* AhamlcSira or Asmita or AbhimSna is the mutative ego or the I-sense undergoing 
modifications as T am the body,’ ‘The organs are mine,’ etc. 
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known only the existence of Purusa. When even that discriminative 
enlightenment ceases because of supreme detachment and does not func¬ 
tion for want of knowables, i.e. when the subject is relieved even of the 
vestige of I-sense, then the Purusa or Seer is said to be in isolation, i.e. 
abiding in his own nature. Buddhi then being separated becomes an 
object of knowledge. It is thus how everything from Buddhi downwards 
is regarded as an object. That which depends on another for its mani¬ 
festation is an object of knowledge and that which docs not depend on 
another for its revelation is the self-luminous principle of Consciousness. 
Purusa or the Seer is self-luminous, while Buddhi and other objects arc 
revealed by something else. They appear as conscious under the influence 
of Consciousness or the Self. This is the nature of the subject and the 
object. The subject (Drasta) is like the proprietor and the object (Dr§ya) 
is like his property. The process of realisation of Buddhi etc. will be 
described later. * 

(5) The beginningless association between Purusa and the object, 
which is due to want of true knowledge is the cause of the awareness by 
Purusa of all the modifications of the mind whether they are Sattvika, 
Rajasika or Tamasika. 


9 

11 V( 11 

5RR SIT t| V( II 

Although the controllable modifications are many, 

They Fall Into Five Varieties Of Which Some Are *Kli8^’ 

And The Rest *Aklista’. f. 

• * • 

The ‘Klistas’ are those mental processes which have their 
bases in Klesas like Avidya etc. (1) and are the sources of 
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all latencies (2). The ‘Aklistas’, on the other hand, are those 
that concern final discriminative enlightenment (Khyati) and 
are opposed to the operation of the Gunas (3). Some Vrttis 
may be Aklista and may yet have their place in the stream of 
Klista-vrttis (4). There may arise Aklista-vrttis in the intervals 
(5) of Klista-vrttis and vice versa. Latent impressions are left 
equally by mental processes which lead to misery as well 
as those which lead to freedom therefrom. These latent 
impressions again give rise to fluctuations of the mind (6). In 
this way until absolute concentration is attained by a mind 
in a suppressed state, the wheel of fluctuations and impressions 
goes on revolving. When mind is freed from the operation 
of the Gunas, t.e. freed from the seeds of disturbance, it abides 
in itself, i.e. exists only in its pure being or again, becomes 
reabsorbed in its own matrix (7). 

(1) The mental fluctuations which are based on the five afflictions 
like Avidya etc. {vide Sutras II.3-9) are the ‘Klista’ ones. If any of the 
afflictions, namely, wrong knowledge or nescience, the cognition of Buddhi 
as the pure Self, attachment or passion, antipathy or aversion, and fear of 
death, causes a fluctuation or modification of the mind, then that is called 
‘Klista*- It is so called because the impression that is left behind by such 
a modification, produces an afflicted mental state. It is because these 
Vrttis cause *Kle^a’ or sorrow that they are also called ‘Klesa’ or 
afflictions. 

(2) For the foregoing reason, the afflicted states have been described 
as the breeding ground of the Saihskaras or the latent impressions of 
actions. Vijnana-bhiksu has explained Vrtti as that which provides the 
wherewithal for one to live. Chitta-vrtti implies the various knowing 
states of the mind. As the mind ceases to function without these states, 
they are called its Vrttis. 

(3) Through wrong knowledge, the adjuncts of Purusa in the shape 
of body, mind, etc. are constantly undergoing changes or they exist in a 
dormant state or move in a flow of births and deaths. This is what is 
meant by Gu^avikara or the changes in thfe Gunas. When through 
correct knowledge *ncscicnce etc. are destroyed, the mental fluctuations 
connected with this correct knowledge counteract the operation of the 
Gu^as and are, therefore, known as Aklista-vrttis or those which do not 
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lead to sorrow. For example, an illusion like the cognition that ‘I’ am 
the body, or the fluctuations of the mind arising out of actions done under 
the influence of such an illusion, are harmful processes founded on 
nescience. Deep contemplation or conduct based on correct knowledge 
that *1’ am not the body gives rise to processes which are free from 
afflictions. As the sequence of such fluctuations might terminate ""the 
assumption of the body, i.e. of the chain of births and deaths and thus of 
incorrect knowledge, these are called harmless or beneficial modifications 
conducive to the elimination of the operation of the Gunas. When 
through the final discriminative knowledge, nescience is destroyed, the 
state of mind arising therefrom is the Aklista par excellence. The mediate 
cognition of the distinction between Purusa and Buddhi through verbal 
instruction, study and contemplation without any actual realisation of the 
same, is also an Aklista-vftti, but only in a secondary sense. 

(4 & 5) It might be urged that it is hardly possible for creatures 
with a preponderance of ‘harmful’ Vyttis to have at all any ‘beneficial* 
ones, or for the latter to prove effective in the welter of the ‘harmful’ 
modifications of the mind. In reply, the commentator explains that the 
‘beneficial’ modifications, though mixed with the harmful ones, remain 
distinct from them as a shaft of light coming into a dark room remains 
distinct from the surrounding darkness. The intervening period of 
practice of right conduct and detachment might be fruitful in giving rise 
to ‘beneficial’ modifications. In the same manner through the loopholes 
in the stream of ‘beneficial’ fluctuations, the ‘harmful’ ones might also 
creep in. As the overt modifications continue to exist as latent impress¬ 
ions, the ‘beneficial’ ones arising amongst the ‘harmful’ ones might 
gradually become stronger and eventually shut out the flow of ‘harmful’ 
fluctuations. 

(6) Fluctuations whether harmful or ‘beneficial’ give rise to latent 
impressions of a corresponding nature. The retention in mind of any 
particular experience is called its Saihskara or latent impression or 
latency. In what follows it is being shown which Vrttis are harmful and 
which are not. I’rue knowledge (Pramana) like Viveka-khyati and valid 
cognition conducive to it is free from harm while the opposite is harmful. 
At the time of Viveka-khyati or when a Nirmana-chitta (see IV,4) is 
created, unreal knowledge (Viparyaya) like the I-sense and those modi¬ 
fications which lead to Viveka-khyati are harmless, while, at other times 
these are harmful. Ideas or concepts which though ultimately unreal 
(Vikalpa), contribute to the acquisition of the final absolute knowledge, 
are harmless while their opposites are harmful. 
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The recollection (Smrti) of discriminative knowledge and of those 
cognitions relating to Self which lead to such knowledge is harmless while 
the opposite one is harmful. The slumber (Nidra) which is reduced by 
the practice of retaining discriminative knowledge in the mind and of 
recollection relating to Self, and which is conducive to the development 
of sfich knowledge, is harmless, whereas ordinary sleep is not so. The 
dumber, before and after which the thought of Self predominates or 
ivhich gets reduced in intensity by such thought and which is just enough 
for health during spiritual practice, is harmless sleep. 

(7) That which is, or exists, is never destroyed. That is why what 
looks like existing in a reasonable empirical view, will, as long as such 
outlook persists, continue to appear as existing. All phenomenal objects 
are mutable. They do not always exist in the same form. Their material 
assumes different forms, e.g. what is a clod of earth to-day becomes a pot 
tomorrow. In the pot the earth is not destroyed ; only the earth has 
changed form and is existing in the form of a pot. Thus everything 
ordinarily visible is existing in one form or another. We cannot think of 
the total absence of anything. In this change the form in which the thing 
existed before is called the continuing cause of the subsequent form, as 
the earth is of the pot. When a thing is reduced to its causal substance 
then it is said to be destroyed. Therefore, ‘destruction’ means dissolution 
of a thing in its original causal substance. Thus in the ordinary view a 
liberated mind will be presumed to be existing as merged in its principal 
matrix, the Avyakta. From the spiritual standpoint, when the threefold 
misery ceases effectively, then, there being no more chance of its being 
manifested, the mind lapses and looks like having disappeared. The mind 
then remains in a state which is the equilibrium of the three Gunas, only 
the cause of misery, viz. the co-relation of the Self and the object, dis¬ 
appears for good. 

In the Dhyana or contemplation known as Dharmamegha the mind 
abides in its real nature, viz. as pure Sattva, is free from the incubus of 
Rajas and Tamas principles ; while in Kaivalya or the state of final 
isolation or liberation the mind merges into its constituent cause. Freedom 
of the mind from the incubus of Rajas and Tamas does not mean freedom 
from those principles, but freedom from such functioning on their part as 
stands in the way of discriminative knowledge. 


O.P. 228—3 
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ffgT29T%5Tsi — 

II ^ II 

Those harmful and harmless modifications arc of five 
kinds, namely— 

Pramana, Viparyaya, Vikalpa, Sleep And Recollection (1). 6. 

(1) It mi.a[ht be urcjcd that when dreamless sleep is being counted as 
a fluctuation of the mind, why are not waking state and dream state being 
so counted ? Why arc not volition etc. also mentioned ? In reply, it is 
to be stated that the waking state is occupied mainly with Pramina, 
though Vikalpa etc. arc also present ; while a dream state is primarily 
one of Viparyaya, though Vikalpa, recollection and Pramatia might also 
form part of it. The states of waking and dream have not been mentioned 
.separately as by the mention of the other four, viz. Pramana, Viparyaya, 
Vikalpa and Smrti (recollection) as well as by the fact that the stoppage 
of such fluctuations will bring about a stoppage of the waking state and 
dream state, they have been included automatically. Similarly, volition 
has not been specifically mentioned because it arises through modifications 
of cognition and stops with the shutting out of such modifications. By the 
five false cognitions, volition has also been implied, as resolutions are 
formed through attachment, hatred, aversion, etc. In reality the author 
of the Sutra has mentioned only the fundamental modifications which 
should be controlled. That is why the feelings or states of fluctuation like 
happiness or misery have not been included. Happiness or sorrow cannot 
be controlled by itself; it is to be eliminated by shutting out valid 
cognition etc. which give rise to them. 

In the Yoga philosophy the word Vrtti has been used technically to 
imply cognition or'conscious mental states. Of them, Pramana is correct 
cognition. Viparyaya is incorrect cognition, Vikalpa is the cognition of a 
thing which docs not exist and which is other than Pramapa and 
Viparyaya ; Nidra or dreamless sleep is indistinct awareness of the state 
of suppression ; and Smrti or memory is the awareness again of previous 
cognitions. The dominantly active or inert states of the mind are always 
associated with cognition*which prevails ovei* all types of fluctuations ; 
hence the stoppage of cognitive modifications leads to'-the cessation of all 
mentation. Therefore the fluctuations to be controlled in Yoga are the 
COgnitiv? flpctuatipn? or Pratyayas, Vogin.s attain |ho arrested statp of 
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mind by stopping the cognitive fluctuations. The Vfttis in Yoga mean 
the variations of Prakhya or the Sattva-element of the mind. Ghitta or 
the mind is the internal power which cognises, wills and retains by 
blending together the knowledge relating to sound, touch, light, taste 
and smell brought in by the five sense-organs, the experience relating to 
movement of objects brought in by the organs of action, the perception 
of inertness of outside elements by the five Pranas or the vital forces of the 
body and the perception of pleasure and pain as inherent in the internal 
organs. The following examples will make the idea clear. You see an 
elephant. I’he eyes only see a black mass ; its other properties are not 
known by the eyes. Knowledge about its power of carrying loads, its 
power of movement, its mode of life, its toughne.ss, its trumpets had 
been gathered before by your appropriate sense-organs and retained in the 
mind. The inner faculty which combines all these fragments of knowledge 
after the elephant fe seen and produces the concept that it is an elephant, 
is Chitta. The feeling of satisfaction or pleasure that you may have at 
the sight of the elephant is also an action of Chitta or mind-stuff and is 
only a reappearance of the feeling of pleasure which you have experienced 
before. 

By its movements or fluctuations the existence of the mind is felt ; 
the absence of fluctuations can only mean the lapse of Chitta, The 
modifications of the mind can be divided into several main heads accord¬ 
ing to the three constituent principles or Gunas. Out of them only the 
principal controllable ones have been mentioned by the author of the 
Sutras as being five in number so far as Yogic practice is concerned. All 
students of this science should particularly remember the following points, 
regarding Chitta : Chitta or the mind is the internal organ with three 
functions, viz. cognition (i.c. knowing), conation (i.e. willing), and retention. 
Retention is the subliminal or latent impression. The feeling or impression 
of things seen, of things retained in the mind (as memory), of things willed, 
of pleasure or pain acutely felt, arc modifications of the mind, known as 
Pratyayas. Conation or willing being a cognised or conscious function is 
also of the natui'e of Pratyaya. Samskaras or latent, i.e. subliminal 
impressions arc unconscious functions. Thus mind has two properties, 
viz. Pratyaya and Saihskara. Of these, Pratyaya is called Chitta-vrtti 
or the modification of the mind. In this science the fluctuations or 
modifications taken collectively are ordinarily known as Chitta or mind. 
Since the fluctuations are cognitive by nature oP knowledge, they are the 
transformations of Buddhi which is the transformation of Sattva That is 
why the words Chitta and Buddhi have been used in the same sense at 
many places. That Buddhi or intellect is not the Buddhi as a Tattva or 
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principle. Similarly, ‘Chitta-vrtti* or 'modification of the mind’ has been 
designated ‘Buddhi-vrtti’ or modification of Buddhi. The words‘Chitta’ 
and 'Manas’ have been used in the same sense in many places, but 
really speaking, Manas is the sixth sense. In other words, the awareness 
that is necessary for the internal effort, for the setting in motion of the 
external senses and for the inner awareness of mental states is the work 
of the mind. Mental perception is due to that awareness just as visual 
knowledge is due to the eye. Thus mind, the instrument of conation, 
is the internal centre of the organs of knowledge and action, while Ghitta- 
vftti or modification or fluctuation of the mind is nothing but knowledge 
itself. The specific knowledge of things cognised, done or retained by 
the mind is Chitta-vrtti. It should be remembered that this is the ancient 
division of the mind. 


*TT^—^51— 

|| ^ || 

3aTOF^€iR3iT5i«iRr 1 

Of these, 

Perception, Inference And Testimony Constitute The PramSnas (1). 7. 

t 

Perception is that modification of tl\e mind which is 
caused by its contact (2) with an outward object through 
the sense-channel and which is concerned mainly (3) with the 
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Special features of the object that is characterised by the 
special as well as by certain general features. The outcome 
(4) of this perceptual modification is the Self’s awareness of 
this modification as undistinguished from the Self. That the 
Self is the reflector of Buddhi (5) will be established later on. 

Inference is that kind of mental modification which is 
based on the general characteristics of a knowable and is 
concerned with the entity {viz. the mark) (6) that is present 
in the instances where the probandum occurs and is absent 
from the instances where the probandum does not occur. For 
example, the moon and the stars have motion as Chaitra 
(name of a person) has, for they, like him, change their 
position ; tl\p Vindhya Hills do not change its location and so 
it has no motion. 

The mental modification arising from hearing the words 
of a reliable person who desires to convey his cognition to the 
hearer is Agama-pramana, i.e. authoritative testimony to the 
hearer (7). That testimony may be false, i.e. cannot at all 
be a Pramana, if the person communicating the knowledge is 
not trustworthy or is deceitful or is one who has neither seen 

nor experienced what he seeks to communicate. That trans- 

« 

ferred cognition which has its basis in the direct experience of 
the first authoritative exponent or in his correct inference is 
genuine and perfectly valid (8). 

(1) Prama is uncontradicted knowledge about a real object. The 
instrument of Prama, i.e. the way of getting correct knowledge is 
Pramana. Pramana is making sure of a real thing which was unknown 
before ; in other words, Pramana is the process of Prama in regard to an 
unknown thing. This definition of Pramana might give rise to the doubt 
that when the absence of fire is established by an inference, then the 
definition of Pramana cannot cover that inferende. In reply it has to be 
stated that cognition of a non-existent thing is really the cognition of 
existent things other than that one and is just a ‘Vikalpa’. The absence 
of a thing is in jeality some other positive thing and is asserted only in 
relation to something present. About the knowledge of non-existence 
it has been said in the l^loka-varttika by Kumarila Bhatta, that it is 
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formed mentally and independently of the senses by perceiving a positive 
entity and then remembering that which is asserted to be absent. For 
example, when we do not see a pot in a place, we first see a vacant ^nd 
illuminated place, and .then we form an idea in the mind that the pot is 
absent. In fact, no knowledge can be formed without reference to an 
object. All the knowledge that we have of things that exist is mainly of 
two kinds, viz. Pramapa and experience. Of these, Pramana relates to 
things which are outside the sense-organs or accepted as outside the sense- 
organs. Perception, inference and testimony—all these Pramanas are 
characterised by this feature. Experience relates to what occurs inside 
the sense-organs, e.g. cognition of memories, of pleasure, etc. Realisation 
of something not known before is also called Prama ; its instrument is 
called Pramana. The definition of Prama^ia distinguishes it from memory. 
In this science of Yoga, certain experiences have been taken to be mental 
‘perception’ and thus included in the category of Pramana* Recollection 
is not, however, mental perception because it is the feeling again of things 
felt before. Therefore, Pramana and recollection are different. 

(2) Mental fluctuations vary with differences in the external objects. 
That is why these objects affect or modify the mind. When the mind comes 
into contact with an object through the sense-channel, then the mind is 
affected or changed. Each modification of the mind-stuff is one piece 
of knowledge. Chitta comes into contact with objects through six sense- 
channels. The five external sense-organs and the sixth internal one, 
called Manas, are the channels recognised by the science of Yoga. Through 
the external sense-channels we get only an inchoate elementary sensation, 
which is just a form of reception. For example, what we get through the 
ear is only an inchoate sensation, e.g, the cawing sound. Then with the 
help of the other functions of the mind we ascertain that it is the voice of 
the crow. This complete knowledge is mental perception. 

In the perception of mental objects, we get adequate knowledge of 
cognition, i.e. by collecting the experience imparted by the senses we 
become aware of the cognition. The sensation of pleasure etc. is inchoate 
mental knowledge. The full knowledge thereof which follows is the 
adequate knowledge of a mental object. Like the action of external sense- 
organs, the mind receives the impressions first ; next when the mind-stufl’ 
is affected thereby, i.e. other mental functions like memory etc. co-operate, 
then mental perception takes place. Thus in Ull mental perceptions, 
reception comes first and then comes the full perception. • Therefore, the 
sure awareness of a thing outside the senses is Pramana. This definition 
is applicable to all direct perceptions. 
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(3) The feature and form of external objects are called their Vi^esa 
(special characteristics). Every object has its peculiar properties of sound, 
touch, etc. different from those possessed by others ; they are called their 
feature (Murti) while Vyavadhi is their special form. Take the case of 
a piece of brick. Its colour and shape cannot be exactly described by 
howsoever large a number of words we may use ; but when we see it we 
can at once have the exact cognition. That is why direct apprehension 
mainly relates to Vi^esa, i.e, form and feature. The word ‘mainly’ has 
been used to imply that some awareness of the general features is present 
therein, though knowledge of the special properties and features pre¬ 
dominates. That which is present in many things is called Samanya or 
generality. Words like fire, water, etc. are used in a general sense. On 
account of nature and shape, fire may be of many kinds though their 
general name is ‘fire’. Existence is a common feature of all things. In 
direct apprehotision knowledge of such general features is also present in 
a modified form. In the following instances of inference and verbal 
communication, however, the awareness is only of the general features, 
because they are established by words, signs, etc. It cannot be said that 
in the case of ‘Chaitra (name of a person) exists’—a case established by 
inference or verbal communication—we have an instance of the knowledge 
of a particular object ; because if Chaitra had been seen before, the 
mention of the word ‘Chaitra’ will only bring the recollection (which is 
not a Pramana) of Chaitra. The knowledge of ‘existing at a certain place’ 
will only fall under the category of Pramana. If Chaitra was not seen 
before, the statement will not convey any particular information about 
Chaitra. Inference or verbal communication can only convey general and 
partial information. 

(4) Outcome =* Result of the perceptual process. Vijnana-bhik§u says 
it is the ‘effect of Vrtti as Karana’. In illustrating the expression, ‘the 
self’s awareness of this modification’, he says that it is like the cognition 
of ‘I am knowing the pot.’ But that kind of cognition might be of two 
kinds. In direct apprehension, the perception is—‘'1 his is a pot’ or ‘The 
pot exists.’ But as it contains a reference to the knower, it can be analy¬ 
tically expressed in words as ‘I am seeing the pot.’ Again, while seeing a 
pot one feels ‘I am seeing a pot.’ The first awareness, viz. of ‘the pot 
exists’ is primarily unreflective perception and the second one, viz. of *I 
am seeing the pot’ is * predominantly reflpetive perception. The first, 
‘This is a pot’ or ‘The pot exists’ is direct perception. In that direct 
perception there function three ideas—‘I’, ‘the pot’ and ‘seeing’, but when 

the pot is being seen then it i? felt only that the pot exists j and the Seer, 
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the act of seeing and the object seen are not felt separately. The knowledge 
of ‘I am the Seer’ being absent, and the presence only of the pot being 
felt, the Seer implied in the ego and the aprehended ‘pot’ appear to be 
undifferentiated. This has been stated already in the 4th Sutra. The 
mental modification due to direct perception may last for a moment and 
may be followed by the stream of similar states. But when the perceptual 
modification concerning ‘a pot’ arises, then it is not differentiated as ‘I 
am seeing the pot,’ there is only the feeling that the ‘pot’ is present. In 
knowing the pot, the Seer behind it is present ; that is why the Seer can 
be said to exist in an undifferentiated form in the awareness of the pot, 
though as a matter of fact they are really different. 

This can be understood in another way. All knowledge is a transfor¬ 
mation of Ahamkara or the cognition of ‘I’ and ‘mine’. Of these, perce¬ 
ptual knowledge is the transmutation of the I-sense due to the action of 
an external object. Therefore, knowledge of a pot is only a modifiction 
of the I-sense. But the Seer is included in the ‘I’, that is why in the 
perception of the pot, the transmutation of the I-sense in the shape of 
knowledge of the pot and the Seer are undifferentiated. Of course, by 
reflection and reasoning we can understand the difference between the 
Seer and the pot, but that is not possible in a mental fluctuation like the 
unreflective perception relating to the pot. 

‘I'he Self’s awareness’ means the manifestation of the knowledge of 
which Purusa or the knower is the witness. It may be urged that if the 
Purusa is the illuminator of various modifications then he must have 
variety or he must be subject to change. This contention would have been 
valid if variability could affect Purusa. But this is not so. It is only the 
senses and the mind which are subject to variations. If objects are 
analysed one comes upon only subtle activity which is appearing and 
disappearing every moment. Under its influence Buddhi or the pure I- 
sense is also undergoing subtle change from moment to moment. Purusa 
is the illuminer of the momentary phases of the mutation of Buddhi. 
Buddhi is co-existent with mutation and Purusa is what remains when 
such mutation ceases. That is why that mutation cannot reach Purusa. 
This is really how a Yogin realises the principle of Purusa. First, he 
realises Tanmatra, e.g. the light Tanmatra, taste Tanmatra, out of the 
various gross elements, i.e. the variety in colours or in tastes etc. Then 
gradually by deep meditation he realises the disappearance of those 
principles in the I-sense. By realising that the subtle principles of Tanmatra 
are nothing but variations of the I-sense, he arrives at the pure awareness 
of the ‘I’ as a principle or category and then with discriminative 
knowledge he realises the Purusa principle. Thus by gradually shutting 
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out subtle and yet more subtle mutations he is established in that principle, 
i,9. gets a clear idea of that principle. 

(5) ‘The Self is the reflector ofBuddhi,’ this description is of a deep 
import. Reflection generally means change of direction of a ray of light 
after striking a surface like that of a mirror. Similarly, ‘reflection’ here 
implies a change or seeming change in the character of a perception or 
cognition caused by its contact with some other reagent. The perception 
or cognition, at a given moment of Buddhi is reflected at a later moment 
as ego. The root cause of this reflection is Purusa. To be able to 
think ‘I exist’ is also the result of such reflection. For all lower physical 
sensations or perceptions of objects, the centre of reflection is Buddhi or 
the organs below it. But the reflector of Buddhi, which is the highest 
form of the phenomenal Self, is beyond Buddhi ; that is the immutable 
Consciousness or Purusa. This idea of reflection is the way of reaching the 
Purusa principle. After realising the principle of the pure I-sense by 
force of concentration, its reflector the Purusa principle has to be realised 
by a process of meditation. This really is Viveka-khyati or final 
discriminative knowledge. 

(6) Concomitance and non-concomitance are the two kinds of 
relationship in an inference. Concomitance means agreement in presence 
or agreement in absence, while non-concomitance implies non-agreement 
in presence or absence. Broadly speaking, having realised the nature of 
these kinds of relationship and having known one of the two related things, 
to know the rest is inference. When non-existence of something is inferred, 
it implies the knowledge of the existence of some other things ; this has 
been explained before. Cognition of a non-existent or negative thing has 
no place in this science. 

(7) The knowledge from sentences composed of the cases and verbs 
gives their purport but does not necessarily give the assurance of its 
absolute certitude. In every case there may not be a correct cognition. 
In some instances doubts arise and in some others the doubts are dispelled 
through inference. For example, ‘So and so is reliable, when he says it, it 
must be true.’ From study also one can make sure. This is inferential 
proof. From this many think that Agama or verbal testimony is not a 
separate source of valid knowledge. But it is not so. Some men are found 
naturally to possess the power to find out what is in another mind, or can 
communicate his own thought to another. They arc called thought- 
readers. They also possess the power of thought-transference. Telepathy 
is of this class. If you think that a book is in such and such a place, that 
thought will at once rise in their mind, i.e. they will come to have a 

O.P. 228—4 
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knowledge of the existence of the book in that place. How does the 
cognition come to the thought-readers ? Not by direct perception. The 
words uttered mentally by one person and the sure knowledge arising out 
of their meaning affects the other mind and produces similar knowledge 
in that mind. That must be admitted to be a cognition different from 
direct perception or inference. With ordinary men this power of thought- 
reading not being fully developed they cannot comprehend what is in 
another mind unless the words are uttered. We generally express our 
thoughts by words ; that is why we have to express the thoughts by words 
if we wish to impress others by it. There are men whose sure knowledge 
of things seen or experienced by them will not carry conviction with you, 
but there are others whose words as soon as uttered will impress you. 
They possess such power that their ideas conveyed to you through their 
words get fixed in your mind. Famous orators are like that. People, 
whose words are accepted without question, are called ‘Apta or reliable 
persons. When the word uttered by an Apta conveys his sure knowledge 
to your mind and produces a similar sure knowledge therein, it is called 
Agama or verbal testimony. All the Sastras were originally taught by 
such persons who had realised the various ultimate principles. That is 
why these are called Agamas. But that is not strictly so, because in 
cognition by verbal communication there must be a speaker and a listener. 
As inference and direct perception might be faulty at times, so if there is 
any error in the Apta, his communication would be erroneous. Only 
verbal knowledge, i.e. the meanings of uttered words, is not an Agama or 
transferred cognition. In an Agama-pramana an unknown thing is made 
known with the help of the words used by an Apta. Abhinava Gupta 
has called it transfer of pow'er through affection. According to Plato, 
“No philosophical truth could be communicated in writing at all, it is 
only by some sort of immediate contact that one soul could kindle the 
flame in another (Burnet).” 

(8) Just as a faulty premise leads to an invalid inference, defect in 
the senses to defective perception, so verbal communication is also liable 
to be defective. 
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^ I isrfir^sftJT^- 

^«RITf^ I) C II 

* Viparyaya Or Illusion Is False Knowledge Formed 

Of A Thing As Other Than What It Is. 8. 

i 

Why is Viparyaya not Pramana ? Because that is demo¬ 
lished by correct knowledge of a thing which exists in reality. 
In other words, the object of Pramana is real while the object 
of illusory cognition is its opposite. False cognition is sublated 
by correct knowledge, e.g. the illusion of seeing the moon 
double is contradicted by the valid knowledge of one moon. 
This wrong knowledge or Viparyaya that causes affliction has 
five parts. They are nescience, Asmita or egoism, attachment, 
hate and fear of death—the five ‘Klesas’. They are also 
known technically as Tamas, Moha, Mahamoha, Tamisra 
and Andhatamisra. These will be explained in connection 
with the impUT itics of the mind. 

(1) Viparyaya is knowing a thing as different from what it r.eally 
is ; Vikalpa is based on words suggesting a non-existing thing ; deep 
(dreamless) sleep is based on obscurity or inertia ; recollection is based on 
only matters felt before. Fluctuations of mind thus vary according to 
the basis on which they are founded. Prama is the mental power which 
exhibits a real thing. Knowledge derived through concentration is the 
highest form ol Prama. Delusion (or knowing a thing as different from 
what it is) which is shut out by Prama, is commonly known as Viparyaya 
or false cognition. Nescience etc. are the five forms of false cognition. 
Their common feature is misconception and these can all be shut out by 
correct knowledge, Viparyaya is the general name for all forms of 
incorrect knowledge. Klesas like nescience etc. though classed as 
Viparyaya are really technically so called in relation to spirituality when 
the total extinction of all miseries is dealt with. Any misapprehension can 
be called a Viparyaya, but those misconce{)tions which Yogins consider 
to be the roots of miseries and eliminable, are regarded as Viparyayas of 

the nature of affliction (Kle^a). 
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The Modification Called ^Vikalpa’ Is Based On Verbal Cognition 
In Regard To A Thing Which Does Not Exist. (It Is A Kind 
Of Useful Knowledge Arising Out Of The Meaning Of A 
Word But Haring No Corresponding Reality.) (1). 9. 

Vikalpa docs not fall within the category either of 
Pramana or of false cognition (Viparyaya) ; because though 
there is no reality behind Vikalpa, yet it has its use through 
the power of verbal cognition. For example, ‘Chaitanya 
(Consciousness) is the nature of Purusa.’ Now what is 
here; predicated and of what, seeing that Consciousness is 
Purusa itself? There must always be a statement of the 
relationship of one to another in predication, as in the phrase 
‘Chaitra’s cow’ (2). Similarly, Purusa is inactive and devoid 
of characteristics of matter. In the phrase ‘Purusa has the 
character of not being created,’ no positive quality relating 
to Purusa is being indicated but the mere lack of the property 
of being created is implied. That is why that characteristic 
is regarded as ‘Vikalpa’ and the term is used to indicate an 
idea which has no existence beyond the word. 

• _ 

(1) There are expressions and words which have no answering 
reality. From hearing those words or expressions, an ideation takes place 
in our minds. That is Vikalpa-vjtti or modification due, to vague notion. 
Those creatures who express their ideas through language have to depend 
largely on such notions. ‘Ananta’ (infinite) is an expression conveying a 
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vague notion. We use that word often and understand its import to some 
extent. It is, however, not possible to comprehend the real significance 
of that word. We can understand the significance of ‘finite’ and from 
that an insubstantial and vague ideation takes place in our mind through 
the word ‘infinite’. The words ‘infinite’, ‘innumerable’, etc. are also used 
in ajdifferent sense, «.g. whose limit cannot be reached by measurement, 
or whose measure cannot be arrived at by counting. In this sense ‘infinite’ 
and ‘innumerable’ are not verbal delusion or vague ideation. But if we 
take ‘infinite’ as the measure of a totality, then it will be a verbal delusion 
because the moment we speak of a whole, we will be thinking of a ‘finite’ 
thing. When Yogins attempt to gain correct knowledge of internal and 
external matter through wisdom acquired by concentration, then they 
have to give up Vikalpa-vrttis, because these are all ultimately unreal. 
Essential cognition or knowledge filled with truth (Rtambhara Prajiia, 
Sutra 1.48) is antagonistic to Vikalpa t.e. cognition of things that have 
no existence beyond the word. In reality until imaginary cognition 
disappears from the thought process, real Rta or realised truth cannot be 
perceived. 

Vikalpa can be divided into three parts—vague notion of things, vague 
notion of action and vague notion of nothingness. Example of the first 
is ‘Chaitanya is the nature of Purusa.’ In this, although the two are the 
same, for usage their separate mention is an instance of Vikalpa. When 
a non-agent of an action is used as an agent, then it is an instance of 
Vikalpa of action. Modification of the mind arising out of words or 
expressions indicative of nothingness is vague notion relating to nihility. 
For example, ‘Puru?a is devoid of the property of being created.’ Void 
is an unreality ; by it no real object can be predicated ; that is why the 
modification of the mind caused by such expression does not relate to 
something real. So long as we go on thinking with the help of words, 
the Vikalpa or vague cognition will continue. 

The word ‘Vikalpa’ has various meanings ; for example, (i) as 
explained above, modification caused by verbal delusion or vague cogni¬ 
tion, (ii) in the sense of va, i.e. ‘or’ as in ‘Tsvara-pranidhanad-va’ in 
Sutra 1.23, (iii) manifested world, as in Vedantic ‘Nirvikalpa-samadhi’, 
(iv) imposition of an imaginary concept as in the case of the image of ‘I’ 
in I-sense. 

(2) The phrase ‘Chaitra’s cow’ creates a definite impression in the 
mind ; the expression ‘Chaitanya is the nature of Puruta,* although it has 
no significance in reality, creates a similar impression in the mind through 
the usage of words. Because it is a little difficult to understand, the 
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commentator has given several examples of Vikalpa-vytti. In fact, it is 
not possible to follow the significance of Nirvitarka and Nirvichara 
Samadhi unless Vikalpa-vrtti is understood clearly. Viparyaya or false 
cognition has no usefulness but Vikalpa or vague notion always serves a 
purpose. 


II ^ o 11 

5W5t‘ ir ?t?t: Rin ^ ^ trV 

^ rTcfrf^: ^ ^5:1 ^wnri. 

1 m ^ II lo II 

Dreamless Sleep Is The Mental Modification Produced 
By Condition Of Inertia As The State Of Vacuity or Negation 

(Of Waking And Dreaming). 10. 

Since we can remember when we wake up that we had 
been sleeping, sleep is called a mental modification, as 
indicated in the feelings expressed by phrases such as ‘I slept 
well, I am feeling cheerful, it has cleared my brain’ or ‘I slept 
poorly ; on account of disturbed sleep, my mind has become 
restless, and is w^andering unsteadily,’ or ‘I was in deep sleep 
as if in a stupor, my limbs are heavy, my brain is tired and 
languid, as if it has been stolen by somebody else and lying 
dormant.’ If during sleep there was no cognition of the inert 
state, then on waking, one would not have remembered that 
experience. There would not also have been recollection of 
the state in which the mind was in sleep. That is why sleep 
is regarded as a particular kind of mental state, and should 
be shut out like other cognitions when concentration is 
practised (1). 
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(1) When one is awake, the sense-organs, the organs of action and 
the seat of thinking (a particular part of the brain), all work actively. In 
the dream-state the sense-organs and the organs of action become inactive, 
only the seat of thinking goes on acting. But in dreamless sleep all the 
three become inactive. The feeling of insensibility that comes on the 
body immediately before sleep, is inertia or Tamas. In nightmare some¬ 
times the sense-organs become active but the organs of action remain 
inactive. One can partly hear and see but cannot move one’s limbs as 
though they are frozen. This frozen feeling is Tamas referred to above. 
The mental modification which is subject to that Tamas is sleep. Since 
activity is stopped in sleep under the influence of inertia caused by 
Tamas, it is a sort of calmness but it is exactly opposite to the calmness of 
concentration. Stale of sleep is neither voluntary nor transparent calmness 
while concentration is both. Sleep is like calm but turbid water while 
concentration is lixe calm and clear water. 

With the help of examples the commentator has brought out the 
threefold composition of sleep due to the three Gunas and its nature as a 
Vrtti. In some instances of sleep there is an indistinct feeling which 
produces the memory of sleep. As a matter of fact, for inducing sleep we 
only recollect the feeling of sleep experienced before. Compared to waking 
and dreaming, sleep is a Tamasa modification. From the Sastras also we 
know that sleep is a Tamasa attribute. It has been said before that modi¬ 
fication of the mind is a sort of cognition. In deep sleep an inert, obscure 
feeling comes over the organs of the body and the .mental modification 
caused thereby, is only a knowledge thereof. In waking and dreaming, 
mental modification, i.e. Pramana etc. arises, but in deep sleep there is no 
such modification. Sleep is a state relating to the power of retention, or 
in other words, the languid sensation in the body causing an obscure 
feeling in the organs is sleep and the knowledge of that feeling is the 
mental modification or the Chitta-vrtti called sleep. 

To stop the mental modification due to sleep, the first thing to be 
practised is constant calmness of the body. By that, sleep, which is the 
reaction for making up the loss due to bodily waste, becomes unnecessary. 
Even when the body remains calm, one-pointedness and Smrti-sadhana 
(or cultivation of constant remembrance according to prescribed method) 
are necessary for resting the brain. That is the chief practice for over¬ 
coming sleep and is called Sattva-samsevana (cultivation of self¬ 
cognition). Constant watchfulness directed tbwards self-knowledge, e.g. 
*I won’t forget myse*If,’ is called Samprajanya Only such steady and 
unobstructed practice all day and night long can lead to conquest of sleep, 
and single-mindedness towards this leads to Samprajnata-yoga. Only 
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after attaining and then superseding the latter can one attain Asampra- 
jnata concentration. 

As under ordinary conditions some extraordinary powers manifest 
themselves in some persons, so also some persons may attain sleeplessness 
(not insomnia). But as this is not accompanied by stoppage of other 
mental fluctuations, it cannot be regarded as Yoga. When practising 
Smrti-sadhana, some people get deep sleep or their minds stop fluctuating. 
Their heads droop, some stay erect but they breathe like one in sleep. 
Often an indistinct sense of felicity prevails due to absence of any effort in 
the system and there is no recollection of anything else. These have to 
be got rid of through Sattva-samsevana mentioned before. 


II U II 
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Recollection Is Mental Modification Caused By Reproduction 
Of The PreviousTmpression Of An Object Whithout 
Adding Anything From Other Sources (1). 11. 

Does the mind remember the process of knowing which 
took place before or the object which produced the knowledge 
(2) ? Though knowledge is of an object, yet it reveals both the 
nature of the object and the process of knowing and produces 
latent impressions of the same kind. These latencies manifest 
themselves when excited (3) by external cause and assume 
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in recollection the form of the object as well as of the process 
of knowing. Of these, the reappearance in the mind of a 
thing taken in before is called recollection, while the display 
of the power of original cognition is named ‘Buddhi’ or 
Pramana. Of the two, in Buddhi the cognilional aspefct 
appears to be prominent, while in memory or recollection 
the object-aspect attains prominence. Memory is of two 
kinds, viz. remembrance of things only imagined {i.e. unreal) 
and of things not imagined {i.e. real). In a dream-state 
memory of imagined things appear (4) while in a waking state 
memory of real things appear. All memories arise out of 
impressions whether of right cognition, misapprehension, 
vague ideatiosi, deep sleep or of former memory. The fore¬ 
going fluctuations are of the nature of pleasure, pain or 
stupefaction (5). These will be explained in connection with 
Klesas or afflictions. Attachment follows pleasure, aversion 
follows pain, while stupefaction is nescience. All these 
fluctuations must be shut out. When they are eliminated, 
then will be reached concentration—Samprajnata or Asam- 
prajnata as the case may be. 

(1) Asampramosa = Desisting from taking things which are not 
really one’s own. In recollection a previous experience is only reproduced 
without stealing from, i.e. accretion from, anything else. 

(2) When we remember a pot do we remember only the object or 
the knowledge (i.e. the sensation of knowing or the process of knowing the 
pot) ? In reply, the commentator affirms that both are remembered. 
Though knowledge is influenced by the object, i.e. takes after the character 
of the object, yet it also includes the act of knowing. In other words, 
only the knowledge of the pot does not arise, but it is mixed with the 
experience : T am knowing the pot.’ Remembrance of a thing experien¬ 
ced before, unalloyed by anything else, is Smrti ; 'but in that recollection 
of the object a new awareness : ‘I am knowing this’ is also present. The 
word ‘new’ here does not refer to the thing experienced before, but the 
process of knowing .which was taking place anew in the mind is referred 
to. When in recollection there is such a remembrance, it must be admitted 
that both are present in it, viz. (a) knowledge of the object experienced 
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before and (b) the new mental process of knowing. Of these two, the 
first is the knowledge of a thing experienced before and the second of 
something not experienced before. The first is memory or recollection 
and the second is knowledge in the shape of Pramana or correct new 
apprehension. 

In all experiences there is an object as well as the process of knowing. 
Both these produce latent impressions and therefore both give rise to 
cognition. Of these, the modification arising out of the latent impressions 
of the object is recollection while that of the process of knowing is an 
action—a mental action, i.e. faculty of knowing. Therefore, that latent 
impression is of the faculty of knowing. The mental action arising out of 
the faculty of knowing is not exactly the same as before but a new 
knowledge which is Pramat^a. 

(3) The term ‘Swavyanjakanjana’ used by the commentator means 
coloured by the cause of its own manifestation. 

(4) Bhavita-smartavya = Recollection of an experience, roused or 
imagined, of unreal cognition. For example, the imagined conception of 
‘I have become a king’ brings in its train thoughts of palace, throne, etc. 
in a dream. In a waking state there is chiefly knowledge of real thoughts 
and objects. 

(5) In fact, the sensation or feeling in which there is no capacity 
for clear knowledge of pleasure or pain, is stupefaction. For example, 
after severe pain there is a feeling of numbness devoid of the sense of 
pain. Stupefaction is predominantly Tamas in quality ; that is why it is 
akin to nescience. All comprehensions in the mind are associated either 
with pleasure, pain or Moha (delusion). Therefore, these can be called 
fluctuations of the state of the mind relating to cognition. Attachment, 
hate and fear, all give rise to actions of the mind, hence they are modi¬ 
fications of the state of the mind relating to conation. Waking, dreaming 
and deep sleep are modifications relating to the stale of retention. 


# 
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What are the means of stopping them ? 

By Practice And Detachment These Can Be Stopped. 12. 

The river of mind flows in both directions—towards good 
and towards evil. That which flows down the plane of Viveka 
or discriminative knowledge ending in the high ground of 
Kaivalya or liberation, leads unto good ; while that which 
flows up to the plateau of cycles of re-birth down the plane of 
non-discriminition leads unto evil. Among these, the flow 
towards sense-objects is reduced by renunciation, and develop¬ 
ment of a habit of discrimination opens the floodgate of 
discriminative knowledge. The stopping of mental modi¬ 
fications is thus dependent upon both (1). 

(1) Practice and renunciation are the commonest means of attaining 
Moksa or salvation. All other methods are included in them. These 

two principles of Yoga have been quoted in Srimad Bhagavad Gita. The 

■* 

commentator has mentioned only the practice of discriminative knowledge 
because it is the principal means. One will get as much benefit as one 
practises. Concentration with strong mental, moral and physical discipline 
is the aim of practice. One should not be deterred on account of the 
difficulties in the way but proceed steadfastly. Many, finding the path 
of practice difficult and being unable to subdue the tumult of the inner 
nature, try to find solace in the idea T am being impelled by God to 
follow the path of attachment.’ But it should be remembered that whether 
under God’s direction or otherwise, the result of practising evil is bound 
to be misery, while the practice of good would lead to happiness. In fact, 
the development of the feeling : ‘I am doing everything at the bidding 
of God’ is also a matter of practice. If this feeling prevails in one’s all 
actions, then there would be justification for such an attitude and it would 
be a blessing. But if it is used for justifying z^ptions under the promptings 
of violent passions,.then what else other than dire misery can be expected ? 
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Exertion To Acquire Sthiti Or A Tranquil State Of Mind 
Devoid Of Fluctuations Is Called Practice. 13. 

Absence of fluctuations or undisturbed calmness of the 
mind (1) is called Sthiti or tranquillity. The effort, the energy 
and the enthusiasm, i.e. the repeated attempt for attaining 
that state, is called practice. 

(1) The continuity of the mind devoid of all fluctuations is called 
PraSanta-vahita. That is the highest state of tranquillity of the mind ; 
the other forms of calmness are only secondary. As the practice improves, 
the tranquillity also increases. With one’s aim fixed on Prasanta-vahita 
the effort to hold on to whatever placidity has been attained by one is 
called practice. I'he greater the energy and enthusiasm with which the 
effort is made, the sooner will the practice be established. In the 
Mun^aka Upanisad it is stated : “This Self is realised not by one who 
has no energy, nor by one who is subject to delusion, nor by knowledge 
devoid of real renunciation, but when the wise man exerts himself in 
this way (i.e. with energy, knowledge and renunciation), his soul reaches 
the abode of Brahman.” 


11 II 

That Practice When Continued For A Long Time Without Break 
And With Devotion Becomes Firm In Foundation. 14. 

e 

Continued for a long time and constantly practised in a 
devoted way, t.e. with austerity, continence, learning and 
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reverence, it is said to have been done with earnest attention 
and it gets firmly established. In other words, in that state 
the calmness which is aimed at in practice is not easily over¬ 
come by any latent impressions of the fluctuating state (1). 

(I) The word ‘constantly’ implies practice, daily and, if possible, 
every moment. Practice which is not broken by its opposite habit of 
restlessness, is constant practice. Tapasya is giving up of worldly pleasure 
by strong mental, moral and physical discipline. Learning refers to 
knowledge of truth. When these are done, the practice will no doubt be 
a reverent one. It is said in the Ghhandogya Upanisad : “That which is 
done with proper knowledge, with devotion and in conformity with the 
scriptures, i.c. done in the proper method, becomes more forceful.” 


II ^ V 11 

iTF^rq.ii II 

When The Mind Loses All Desire For Objects Seen Or 
Described In the Scriptures It Acquires A State 
Of Utter Desirelessness Which Is Called Detachment. 15. 

When the mind become.s indifferent to things seen, e.g. 
women, food, drinks, power etc. and does not hanker after 
objects or states promised in scriptures such as going to 
heaven or having the ‘discarnate’ state (A) or of dissolution 
into primordial matter, or even when in the presence of such 
things the mind finds out their defects and by virtue of the 
acquisition of discriminative knowledge (2) maintains complete 
freedom from their influence and is indifferent to good or evil, 
it is said to have reached a controlled state of Buddhi without 
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Vikalpa (3) called Va^ikara-saihjna and this is Vairagya 
(detachment). 

(1) ‘Discarnate’ state and dissolution into primordial matter will be 
explained in the notes to Sutra 1.19. 

(2) Prasamkhyana = Attainment of Viveka-khyati or ultimate 
discriminative knowledge. Anabhoga — opposed to Abhoga which denotes 
the state of a mind fully engrossed in a matter as happens, for instance, 
to a mind in concentration. In a disturbed state of the mind it is occupied 
with ordinary affairs which breed trouble. In objects to which we are 
fully attached or in which we willingly engage ourselves, we get Abhoga. 
When the attachment disappears the mind is freed from their incubus. 
Then we hardly think of them, nor are we inclined towards them. 

(3) When through discriminative knowledge one ‘tomes to realise 
the power of worldly things in breeding the three-fold misery, then one 
realises that enjoyment of worldly objects is similar to being scorched by 
fire. The difference between getting to know about the demerit of things 
through study and reflection alone and the wisdom through discriminative 
knowledge is like the difference in experience between hearing that fire 
burns and actually getting burnt. When through this knowledge the 
demerit of everything is realised and a complete state of detachment 
prevails in the mind, that state is technically called the state of Vasikara 
which is Vairagya (detachment). 

The Vasikara stage of mind is not reached at once. There are three 
other antecedent states of detachment. (1) Yatamana, (2) Vyatireka 
and (3) Ekendriya are the three previous stages. To go on attempting 
not to indulge in sensuous enjoyments is Yatamana detachment. When 
that becomes successful to some extent, i.e. when attachment towards some 
things disappears altogether and in respect of others it becomes feeble, 
then by a process of elimination, a spirit of renunciation can be maintained 
partially, that is known as Vyatireka abnegation. When by practice that 
is mastered, when the sense-organs are completely weaned away from 
objects and only the tendency to attachment remains in the mind, then it 
is called Ekendriya. Ekendriya means that which resides in one sense- 
organ—here, the mind. Later when the adept Yogin has no longer to 
control his tendency to attachment, when naturally his mind and his senses 
remain aloof from worldly objects and even from supermundane matters, 
then that is called the state of Vasikara which is V&iragya or complete 
detachment. That is a state of absolute indifference to the things of the 
world. 
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Indifference To The Gunas Or The Constituent Principles 
Achieved Through A Knowledge Of The Nature Of The 
Purusa Is Called Paravairagya (Supreme Detachment). 16. 

Through the practice of the effort to realise the Purusa- 
principle, the Yogin having seen the faulty nature of all 
objects visible or described in the scriptures, gets a clarity of 
vision and steadiness in Sattvika qualities. Such a Yogin 
edified with a discriminative knowledge (1) and with shar¬ 
pened and chastened intellect becomes indifferent (2) to all 
manifest and unmanifested states of the three Gunas or 
constituent principles (3). There are thus two kinds of detach¬ 
ment. The last one is absolute clarification of knowledge (4). 
When detachment appears in the shape of clarified knowledge, 
the Yogin, with his realisation of the nature of Self, thinks 
thus : ‘I have got whatever is to be got ; the afflictions which 
have to be eliminated have been reduced ; the continuous 
chain of birth and death, bound by which men are born and 
die, and dying are born again, has been broken.’ Detachment 
is the culmination of knowledge, and Kaivalya (or liberation) 
and detachment are inseparable. 

(1) & (2) ‘Praviveka’ means the highest form of knowledge. Only 
the attainment of an arrested state of mind does not bring about Kaivalya 
or liberation. When the arrested state of mind, which is usually broken 
through natural causes or on account of latent impression, is no longer 
broken, then it is called the state of liberation. For achieving such 
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uninterrupted arrested state of mind, detachment is necessary. For detach¬ 
ment, knowledge of the constituent principles (Purusa is also a principle) 
is necessary. After withdrawing the mind from objects through Va^ikara, 
concentration in an arrested state of the mind through the knowledge 
about Purusa has to be practised. When the knowledge of the nature of 
Purusa dawns, the mind becomes free from thoughts of worldly objects, 
and is only occupied with matters relating to discrimination. Those who 
withdraw their minds from external objects by detachment (Va^ikara) and 
concentrate on the unmanifested or the void as the final principle not 
noticing at the same time the distinction between Purusa and ‘Buddhi’ 
are not on the right path. Since they have failed to discover the distinction 
between Purusa and ‘Buddhi’, their state of concentration is not complete 
and docs not bring them towards the final state of ‘Nirodha’ or ultimate 
dissolution of the mind. This is due to the fact that while their abnegation 
might be complete in respect of worldly things, it is incomplete in regard 
to unmanifested things. That is why they rise again after being merged 
in Prakrti or the ultimate constituent principle, because not having realised 
the distinction between unmanifested Prakrti and Purusa, their knowledge 
remains incomplete. From that subtle seed of ignorance they rise or are 
born again. That is why Yogins first practise Va^ikara, then the act of 
contemplating on Purusa followed by a realisation of the difference 
between the conscious-like Buddhi and the alsobute knower Purusa and 
thus become averse to the unmanifested and all the mutations thereof, 
i.e. they become indifferent to the three Gunas whether in their manifest 
or unmanifested (like void) state. 

(3) Attachment is a function of Buddhi or the inner senses. Hence 
non-attachment is also its function. In Pravrtti or attachment we get 
predilection, while in Nivrtti or detachment we get aloofness or cessation. 
That Buddhi which brings about a realisation of the Purusa-principle is 
called Agrya Buddhi or the highest form of intellect. Katha Upanisad 
says : “Subtle-minded sages realise Him through Agrya Buddhi.” When 
knowledge of the nature of Purusa is acquired, then*therc is no more 
inclination in the satisfied mind to be engrossed in the unmanifested 
Prakrti or the void ; on the other hand, it develops a desire to engage itself 
in the contemplation of the Purusa-principle and thus get perpetual peace 
or be submerged in its constituent cause. A complete separation from 
the Gunas and their mutations then arises. Para-vairagya or the highest 
detachment and un-adulterated knowledge of the Puru§a-principle are 
inseparable. Only by that means Kaivalya or liberation, in the shape of 
complete cessation of the mind, is attainable. 
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(4) Jilanaprasida or clarification of knowiedge indicates the highest 
punficauon of knowledge. Man’s knowledge is directly or indirectly 

wnducive to elimination of misery. That knowledge which brings about 

final and entire cessation of all sorrows is the highest form of knowledge. 
Then there cannot be anything higher to know. By Para-vairagya or 
supreme renunciation sorrows can be prevented fully and finally ; that is 
why it is the last stage of knowledge or its extreme purification. More¬ 
over, it is absolute knowledge. There is no sense of attachment in it, and 
without attachment consequent tendency to action being absent, the mind 
will be placid and nothing but knowledge of the Purusa-principle will be 
there. Consequently, there will be nothing but purified knowledge with¬ 
out any tinge of attachment. When the state of mind is free from the 
tendency to activity and of inertia, that is illumination of knowledge. By 
the words I have got whatever is to be got* etc., the commentator has 
indicated detachment and refinement of knowledge only. R.egarding 
Para-vairagya, Ka^ha Upanisad says : “The wise, knowing of the eternal 
bliss, do not look for the immutable in ephemeral things.” 


^«blfr^«l»l 1 ?=T?TTf^: 1 

What is Samprajnata-samadhi of the mind whose fluctua¬ 
tions have been arrested by the two methods (practice and 
detachment) mentioned before ? (1) 

When Concentration Is Reached With The Help Of Vitarka, Vichara, 
Ananda And Asmita, It Is Called Samprpjfiata-Samadhi. 17. 

When the concentrated mind (2) is filled with the grosser 
form of perceptibles, i.e. realises them, then it is called Vitarka* 

O.P. 228^6 
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Similarly, Vichara concentration relates to subtle objects (3). 
The third, Ananda, is the feeling of felicity—a blissful feeling 
filling the mind (4). Asmita is I-sense or awareness of 
individual personality (5). Of these, in the first, viz. 
Savitarka-samadhi there is the presence of all the four objecjts. 
The second, i.c. Savichara-samadhi is free from Vitarka (6). 
The third, i.e. Sananda-samadhi is free from Vichara (7). 
The fourth is Asmita-matra or pure I-sense, and it is free 
even from the sense of bliss (8). All these states of concen¬ 
tration have, however, an object concentrated upon (9). 

(1) The description of Samprajfiata concentration given in the 
commentaries on the first Sutra should be recalled in*, this connection. 
The successful concentration attained in the habitually one-pointed state 
of the mind which brings knowledge cutting at the root of all afflictions 
is called Samprajnata-yoga. Those Samadhis or concentrations which 
bring forth such realisable knowledge have four distinct divisions. The 
object of contemplation marks their differences, while the classification of 
the knowledge derived therefrom, viz. Savitarka and Nirvitarka or Savi- 
chara and Nirvichara, is based both on the object contemplated upon and 
on the nature of the contemplation (see Sutra 1.41-44). 

, (2) If the modification of the mind caused by the verbal delusion 
(Vikalpa), consisting in the mingling of the name of an object, the object 
itself and its knowledge relates to any gross matter, then it is called 
Vitarkanvayi or depending on Vitarka. The things which we see around 
us like cow, pot, blue, yellow etc. which are taken in by our sense-organs, 
are gross objects. As a matter of fact, when sound, colour etc. taken in 
by the senses are mingled and presented to our mind as a single entity, 
what we perceive is a gross object. A cow, for example, is a conglomera¬ 
tion of several features perceptible by our senses which arc comprehended 
as a single entity. When such gross matter along with the words 
indicating it becomes the object of concentration then that is called 
Savitarka-samadhi, while when there is no such Vitarka, it is called 
Nirvitarka-samadhi. Both arc Samprajhata-samadhi relating to Vitarka. 

(3) When concentration relating to gross objects is mastered, full 
insight is obtained of subtle principles by a special process of mental 
analysis with the help of the knowledge gained during "'the state of concen¬ 
tration. This is Savichara-samprajhata. Analytic thinking cannot be 

conducted without the help of words j that is why this Savichara-samadhi 
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is also characterised by the vagueness due to mingling of words vix. name 
of the object) the object itself and its knowledge, even though it be in 
respect of subtle objects. Meditative analysis is its special feature. It is, 
therefore, free from gross objects. Subtle matter and subtle faculties of 
reception are the objects of this concentration. As in such concentration 
subtle objects of contemplation are realised by Vichara or analysis, it is 
called Savichara. This and Nirvichara are cases of concentration related 
to Vichara (analysis). It is the kind of meditative analysis through which 
we have to pass in arriving at Prakrti from Vikrti or its modifications. 
Similarly, knowledge of Heya (things to be avoided), Pleyahetu (causes 
of avoidables). Plana (avoidance), Hanopaya (means of avoidance) 
which dawns through concentration, is also attained by analysis. As 
the fundamental principles and subtle Yogic ideals are realised through 
such thinking, the concentration on subtle objects is called Vicharanugata- 
samadhi. * 

t 

(4) Concentration on bliss is free from Vitarka and Vichara. It is 
not in respect of gross or subtle things. The object or basis of this con¬ 
centration is a particular feeling of Sattvika happiness felt all over the 

t ' 

mind and the senses due to a particular state of calmness. The body is the 
receptacle of the mind, the sense-organs, organs of action and the Pranas 
or vital forces. Consequently, that sense of happiness is like a natural 
feeling of tranquillity or Sattvika calmness of the whole body. Thus 
Sananda-samadhi (or concentration on the felicity of mind) really relates 
to the sense-organs or instruments of cognition. That peace, i.e. inactivity 
of the bodily organs, gives more happiness than their being engaged in 
action is known from this kind of Samadhi. A Yogin who has realised 
this bliss, quietens his sense-organs in this manner and thus conserves his 
energy. 

Through a special kind of Pranayama (breath control) or by con¬ 
centration on vital parts of the body, the body becomes calm when a 
feeling of bliss pervades "the body. If concentration is practised on that 
feeling alone, a feeling of bliss gradually comes over all the sense-organs. 
That is the practice of Sananda-samadhi. There is not so much depend¬ 
ence on spoken words as in the case of Vitarka, be^ftuse it is a matter of 
feeling, of bliss felt. Nor is there any need in it for thinking as in the 
case of approach to Tanmatras from the Bhutas, not even of subtle Bhutas 
which is the basis of concentration where Vichara prevails. That is 
why this concentrjftion on bliss is free from Vitarka and Vichara. Spoken 
in terms of Samapatti, it is the subject of Nirvichara Samapatti or 
engrossment free from reasoning. It is said in the scriptures that the 
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happiness that is derivable from making the senses free from the influence 
of their corresponding worldly objects by constant practice andiumping 
them up in the mind is not comparable to anything obtainable from 
heavenly or worldly things attainable through personal exertion. 

(5-8) Concentration with Vitarka and Vichara is dependent on and 
relates to knowable objects. Concentration based on a feeling of felicity 
relates to the organs of cognition, while that based on pure I-sense relates 
to the knower. As the latter relates only to the cogniser, i.e. to concep¬ 
tions like ‘I am the cogniser of the bliss,’ and thus concerns only the ‘1’, 
it is free from the touch of bliss. This implies a state beyond the feeling 
of bliss and not the lack of it. Being of the nature of peace (quiescence) it 
is a more coveted state than bliss. In Sananda-dhyana or meditation 
with the blissful feeling as its basis, the feeling of happiness or bliss per¬ 
vades the organs. In concentration based on the I-sense, the object of 
concentration is not the feeling of bliss but its recipient. This is the differ¬ 
ence between Sananda-samadhi and Sasmita-samadhi. Purusa or pure 
Consciousness is not the object of any concentration. Asmita-matra or 
pure I-sense is the object of this concentration. This I-sense is called 
Grahita or the cogniser. It is manifested with the help of Puru$a. The 
object concentrated upon in Sasmita-samadhi is not the real Purufa but 
its imitation—the mutative ego or the Mahat. In the Saihkhya philo¬ 
sophy it is called the Mahat-tattva. It is Buddhi shaped after Purusa, a 
feeling of ‘I know myself,’ a sort of feeling of identity between the pure 
Cotisciousness and Buddhi. 

Buddhi-tattva or the principle of Buddhi is the first phenomenon to 
be manifested. However subtle the knowledge might be, existence of 
knowledge implies a knower. When knowledge disappears, i.e. the mind 
gets into an arrested state, then the knower-knowable relationship or the 
ego terminates, and the Purusa abides in himself. 

The author of the Sutra has said that Asmita-kle4a is the identifica¬ 
tion of Purusa with Buddhi. There is a subtle connection between Purusa 
and Buddhi and when that is eliminated through Viveka-khyati, Buddhi 
disappears. Therefore, Sasmita-samadhi or concentration on the pure I- 
sense is the ultimate realisation of the principle of I-scnse, that is, of the 
‘I’ of common usage, the receiver. 

(9) In Samprajhata-samidhi the mind is not entirely arrested but 
is in a partially arrested state. Therefore, it is inevitable that it will 
require a basis (object) of concentration. * 
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What is the means of attaining Asamprajnata-samadhi 
and what is its nature ? 

Asampraj^ta-Samidhi Is The Other Kind Of Samidhi Which 
Arises Through Constant Practice Of Para-VairSgya Which 
Brings About The Disappearance Of AH Fluctuations Of The 
Mind Wherein Only The Latent Impressions Remain. 18. 

When all fluctuations cease, the arrested state of mind 
with only the latencies (1) in them is known as Asamprajfiata- 
samadhi. Supreme detachment is the means of attaining it, 
because it cannot be attained when an object is the basis of 
concentration. Complete cessation of fluctuations (2) 
emanates from Para-vairagya or supreme detachment which 
is free from any material cogitation. It is totally devoid of all 
objects and its practice makes the mind independent of any 
object, and non-existent as it were. This kind of Nirvija or 
objectless Samadhi (3) is Asamprajnata-samadhi. 

(1) Saihskara-se?a = Where only the latencies persist. There is no 
cognised modification in the arrested state, but only the latent impression 
of a break in cognition. Mind has two functions, cognition and retention. 
In an arrested state there is no cognition, but since cognition might re¬ 
appear, it must be admitted that the latent impression of fluctuation exists 
in the mind. Therefore, the expression ‘Saniskara-iSeia’ implies the state of 
the latent impressions both of fluctuations and of the arrested state. The 
latency of the arrelted state means the cessation of the latencies of fluctua¬ 
tions. Samskara-sc^a, therefore, is that state wherein the latency of 
arrested state renders the latencies of fluctuations inoperative. 
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(2) The means of attaining such cessation is the practice, i.«. 
constant awareness in mind, of the idea of supreme detachment. How 
cessation of fluctuation can be brought about by supreme detachment is 
explained below. In Samprajhata-yoga, one reaches the pure I-sense 
gradually, after having mastered the antecedent principles beginning from 
gross matter. Then focusing on the idea that ‘I’ do not want even the 
pure 1-sense, if the mind acquires a momentum for the arrested state, 
fluctuations will no longer arise in the mind. Then the mind would 
appear to be a void. That is called the ‘moment’ of arrested state, in 
other words, the interval between two states of fluctuation. That is the 
state in which the Seer abides in himself. Then the pure Consciousness 
is not arrested but the knowledge of non-self disappears; consequently, 
the knower of non-self, viz. the I-sense, also disappears. 

(3) Nirvija-samadhi (i.e. without an object to meditate upon) is not 
necessarily Asamprajhata-samadhi. Concentration with an object is not 
always Samprajhata-samadhi. Samprajhata means the constant awareness 
of the knowledge acquired through concentration in a one-pointed state of 
the mind. Similarly, Asamprajhata-samadhi is that wherein concentration 
is attained in a habitually arrested state of the mind after having realised 
abiding knowledge by Samprajhata. Then non-receptivity becomes the 
habit of the mind. This difference should be noted carefully. Asampra- 
jnata-samadhi leads to Kaivalya or the state of liberation, but Nirvija- 
samadhi does not always lead to liberation. This point has been amplified 
in the next Sutra. 

The exact nature of a habitually arrested state of the mind has to be 
understood clearly. Shutting out states of knowledge is an arrested state. 
This is of two kinds : (i) an arrested state in which the latencies remain 
and which assert themselves when the opportunity arises, and (ii) in which 
there is not even those latencies and the arrested state is perpetual. In 
the former case again two states are possible : (a) When there is a break 
in the process of knowing an object and that knowledge passes on to the 
state of latent impression. This is happening every moment and is part 
and parcel of the fluctuating state of the mind. This is not noticeable, 
(b) Arresting, through concentration, the process of knowing. This is 
known as Nirodha concentration. 

In Sabhanga-nirodha as the above class (i) is called, only the intake 
of knowledge is stopped but the latencies remain and they appear and 
disappear. In the state of complete stoppage of fluctuating knowledge and 
the latencies for all time to come, the mind dissolves itself into its consti¬ 
tuent principles and this is known as the state of Kaivalya or liberation ; 
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with the elimination of the latencies all knowledge is shut out, and the 
mind resolves itself into its constituent principles. In a state of fluctuation, 
latent impressions are rousing cognitive modifications and cognition is 
receding to latencies in quick succession. In this process, the disappear¬ 
ance of cognition is hardly noticeable, and it seems that the flow of cog¬ 
nised modification is continuous. When through the practice of concen¬ 
tration, the rise of the latent impression is completely stopped, and the 
flow of the disappearance of modifications continues, then that is called 
Nirodha-samadhi, or concentration in an arrested state of the mind. 






That (Nirvija) Samadhi is of two kinds, viz. that attained 
by (prescribed) efl'ort (1) and that through Bhava or nescient 
latencies which bring about the cycle of births. Of these, the 
Yogins adopt the prescribed means of effort. 


While In The Case Of The Videhas Or The Discarnates 
And Of The Prakrtilayas Or Those Subsisting In Their 
Elemental Constituents, It Is Caused By Nescience Which 

Results In Objective Existence. 19. 


In the Videhas or discarnate Devas (2) it is caused by 
objective existence, because they live in a state which is like, 
Kaivalya (the state of liberation) with a mind functioning only 
so far as its own residual latencies are capable of, and who live 

through the state of life brought about by their latent impres-^ 
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sions. Similarly, the Prakrtilayas (3), or those whose minds 
retaining latent impressions (4) remain resolved in Prakrti 
(primary constituent principle), remain in a state like that of 
Kaivalya, until by force of those latent impressions their 
minds assert themselves in fluctuation. 

(1) Effort •The means like devotion etc. prescribed in the next Sutra 
(1.20) for attainment of, or as the means of bringing about, discriminative 
knowledge. The word ‘Bhava’ has been variously explained by different 
commentators. It refers, however, to those subtle subliminal impressions 
of nescience which are responsible for discarnate existence as a Deva etc. 
Birth is only resurgence of self under the influence of previous latent im¬ 
pressions, its existence for a limited period and its destruction afterwards. 
The life of Devas, or of those who are in their elemental^ principles, can 
therefore be called birth. In the Samkhya-sutras it has been stated that 
those who are in their elemental state emerge again as submerged men do 
from water. Therefore, Bhava is that latent impression of nescience which 
is responsible for birth. What is the reason for a discarnate’s birth ? It 
is the non-realisation of the Self or Puru^a as distinct and separate from 
Prakrti and its mutations. The discarnates attain that state by force of 
the impressions of their concentration. Thus the subtle latent impression 
of nescience involving rebirth is the Bhava of the discarnates etc. Subtle 
nescience means that which is neither gross like the nescience of those who 
have not experienced concentration nor completely destroyed by realisation 
of discriminative enlightenment. The Bhava of ordinary sentient beings 
is the unattenuated latent impressions of nescience in the shape of afflictive 
KarmaiSaya or latencies inspiring continued activity. 

(2) Discarnate Devas «■ When a Yogin, having realised through con¬ 
centration the true nature of the gross elements, delights in abandoning 
their pursuit and considers merely such abnegation to be the highest 
attainment and having grown indifferent to sights, sounds, etc. completely 
shuts them out, his organs dry up for want of contact with knowables, 
because the organs cannot remain manifest for a moment without contact 
with their corresponding objects. Thus having shut out all contacts with 
sensory objects, i.e. having acquired non-afflictive latencies, such Yogins, 
when they give up their bodies, resolve their organs into the constituent 
elements and get into a state of objectless concentration and thus enjoy a 
state analogous to the state of Kaivalya or liberation fbr a limited period 
according to the strength of their latencies. These are the discarnate 
Devas. On the other hand, Yogins who without trying to shut out all 
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contacts with objects, remain satisfied with the contemplation of the 
constituent principles relating to the organs of reception and the felicity 
experienced thereby, go into different Lokas or heavenly abodes when 
they give up their mortal existence and enjoy the pleasure of contempla¬ 
tion during the period of their divine existence. Not having realised the 
supreme Purusa, the discarnate Devas carry within them the germ of 
A'dar^ana or non-awareness of the ultimate truth and thus they are born 
again and fail to secure perpetual peace. 

(3) Prakrtilaya — Merging into Prakrti the primary constituent 
principle. According to Acharya Gau^apada the expression ‘Vairagyat 
Prakrtilayah’ (merging into elemental principles through detachment) 
means that those who practise detachment but have not acquired the 
knowledge of the constituent principles, on account of their ignorance, 
merge after theh death into one or other of the main principles, viz. 
Pradhana, Buddhi, Ahamkara and the five Tanmatras. Of these, Prakfti- 
laya mentioned in this Sutra should be taken to mean submergence into 
Pradhana or the primary constituent principle because the mind can only 
be lost in this, i.e. the concentration can only then be ‘seedless’ or 
objectless. 

(4) When the mind acquires Viveka or discriminative enlightenment 
its tendency to fluctuation ceases, i.e. by such knowledge the inclination to 
experiences which keeps the mind alive or in a state of fluctuation, is 
burnt out altogether. Its other name is Charitarthata or complete attain¬ 
ment of the desired object. Experience and liberation are the two 
objectives of Purusa. With the acquisition of discriminative enlighten¬ 
ment, the objectives are fulfilled. Until such knowledge is acquired 
inclination to modifications does not cease and the mind goes on fluctuat¬ 
ing in accordance with the natural law. 


II II 

O.P. 228—7 
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Others (Who Follow The Path Of The Prescribed Effort) Adopt The 
Means Of Remential Faith, Energy, Repeated Recollection, 
Concentration And Real Knowledge (And Thus Attain 

AsamprajfiSta-SamSdhi). 20 . 

Yogins adopt this means. Tranquillity that is experi¬ 
enced by the mind through reverential faith (1) sustains a 
Yogin like a loving mother. This kind of faith gives a seeker 
after discriminative knowledge, energy (2) which brings him 
the (sustained) memory (3) which makes the mind undis¬ 
turbed and collected and conducive to concentration (4). In 
such a mind dawns the light of discriminative knowledge, by 
which the Yogin understands the real nature of things. By 
retaining such knowledge and by cultivating detachment 
towards all knowables he thus attains Asamprajnata- 
samadhi (5). 

(1) Sraddha —Tranquillity (with a feeling of reverence) of the mind 
or certitude in the desire for the object of pursuit. In many cases the know¬ 
ledge obtained from the Sastras or from preceptors merely satisfies one’s 
curiosity. Such knowledge for satisfying one’s curiosity, is not Sraddha. 
Knowledge accompanied by tranquillity is Sraddha. From such an 
attitude, a tendency arises to find out more and more the good points 
about the object of reverence and thus love for the object is generated. 

(2) Enthusiasm leading to sustained effort is Virya* or energy. 
When the mind is tired and wants to drift to a different subject, the power 
which can bring it back to devotional practice is called Virya. Where 
there is Sraddha there is Virya. As in physical culture when a man wants 
to lift a heavy weight, he practises it by gradually lifting progressively 
heavier weights, so when one gives up laziness and practises discipline of 
the organs his energy is increased. By referring to seekers after discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge, it is implied that the Sraddha and Virya mentioned here 
relate to the means for attainment of Kaivalya. There may be Sraddha 
and Virya for other objects but they do not bring about Yoga or the state 
of liberation. 

(3) Smrti •• Memory or repeated recollection is the principal item in 
devotional practice. This practice may be termed Sm^ti-sadhana. It 

* It it difficult to find an exact equivalent of Virya in English. It denotes a 
combination of energy, fortitude and stamina. 
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consists in recalling the feeling experienced at the time of contemplating 
an object and in feeling that it is being remembered and will be 
remembered. When this is achieved memory is retained firmly in the 
mind which is the only means of getting into the habitual state of one- 
pointedness of mind. One-pointedness is attained when the memory 
becomes permanently established. 

God and the various constituent principles are the objects of con¬ 
templation. Smyti is to be practised on them. The method of Sm^ti- 
sadhana relating to God is as follows : 

First, try to remember the co-relation between the name indicative of 
God and God Himself. When the repetition, either mental or oral, of 
the indicative name (which is OM and called Pranava) brings before the 
mind the conception of an eternally emancipated God, then will the 
memory of co-relation be properly fixed. Then imagine that such a God 
is residing within your inner self and go on repeating the indicative 
name, remembering at the same time that you are repeating the name 
with the recollection of God and that you will continue to remember it. 
In the preliminary stage remembrance of God by the indicative name 
might be replaced by a more descriptive, wordy Mantra. 

Similarly, when practising contemplation on the various Tattvas or 
principles, i.e. Bhuta-tattva, Tanmatra-tattva, Indriya-tattva, Ahamkara- 
tattva and Buddhi-tattva (respectively the principles of gross elements, 
subtle monads, the organs, the I-sense and the pure I-sense), their peculiar 
features should be envisaged and recollected for purposes of Smrti- 
sadhana. The highest practice relates to constant remembrance of the 
discrimination between Purusa and Prakrti, the pure Consciousness and 
the knowable. While practising this, the thoughts arising in the mind 
should be kept before the mind as it were, i.e. your thought-process should 
always be the subject of your scrutiny and no extraneous idea, i.e. nothing 
other than that which is being thought of, should be allowed to crop up 
therein, and you should go on watching what your mind is receiving. 
This is the chief means of cleansing your mind, i.e. for attaining self- 
purification. This is the best form of Smfti-sadhana. 

Without Smrti-sadhana pure Consciousness cannot be realised. Culti¬ 
vation of memory can be practised in the midst of all actions, even while 
walking, sitting or lying down. If when we are engaged in worldly 
pursuits, we can keep in mind the object of spiritual contemplation and 
carefully notice that it is never absent from the mind, we may be said to 
be working, established in a Yogic state. 

In Smrti-sadhana we must always watch what is rising in the mind, 
and abandoning the disturbed state must keep the mind undisturbed and 
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in a volitionless state. That is the correct way of purifying the mind and 
attaining tranquil knowledge. When the memory becomes firmly estab¬ 
lished, i.9. when one never ceases to be aware of one’s self, the Samadhi 
that ensues from being engrossed in self only, is real Samprajhata-yoga. 

For purposes of developing and preserving memory, careful practice 
is necessary. When through practice, watchfulness becomes a habit then 
is memory established. In the Buddhist texts too prominence has been 
given to memory (Smrti). These also point out that without memory 
and its careful development, mind cannot be arrested at will. In Bodhi- 
charyavatara it has been said that constant watchful observation of the 
body and the mind, in whatever state they may be at different times, is 
Samprajanya. This kills self-forgetfulness, reveals the slightest fluctuation 
of the mind and gives the power to stop such fluctuation. It thus enables 
one to concentrate on constituent principles, especially those pertaining 
to one’s own self. It might be questioned that this halAt of watching the 
different fluctuations of the mind is not one-pointedness but multi-pointed- 
ness. In reply it can be said that though in respesct of the knowables it 
is multi-pointed, in respect of the instrument of reception it is one-point¬ 
ed, because the intellect is then occupied with one thought only, viz. ‘I 
shall be watchful and shall remain watchful.’ This is the basic one- 
pointedness, and on its attainment the achievement of one-pointedness 
in respect of the knowables also becomes easy. By attaining one-pointed¬ 
ness only in respect of knowables, one-pointedness in respect of the 
reflector of the mind (the superior Self) may not be achieved. 

While practising this, the Yogin does not cease to have knowledge of 
outside objects, but he goes on observing things with a disinterested mind. 
Things which are coming to the mind are not escaping his notice and he 
is noticing the impressions that are being left on the ego through the 
senses. In this way when the mind-stuff is purified and the organs 
become quiet or inactive, t.e. lose their distinctive features, then the out¬ 
side objects fail to make any impression on the ego. In that state the fact 
of not noticing any object is not forgetfulness but full remembrance of self 
or I-sense free from the impact of unwanted objects and this is real Sam- 
prajnata-yoga or true concentration. As the self-remembrance becomes 
purer and subtler, the realisation of the subtle principles is achieved more 
and more. Devotees should carefully understand the difference between 
not noticing outside objects under the stress of agitated thoughts, and 
shutting out their knowledge at will by sterilising the senses as described 
above. Again, voluntary stoppage of the action of the organs and shutt¬ 
ing out contact with their objects is not stopping fluctuations of the mind. 
The ‘ftiind can then still remain steeped in the thought of objects. In 
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such a condition, by recollection of self and careful introspection the mind 
has to be purified and freed from volitions. Then the mind has to be 
moulded into homogeneity and stopped from functioning. 

It should, however, be remembered that this sort of stoppage of 
fluctuations of mind or Nirodha-samadhi or arrested state of mind does 
not necessarily mean the attainment of the goal. The Bhava-pratyaya- 
nirodha referred to in the previous Sutra, is an arrested state of mind of 
this category. The completely arrested state of mind, which is effected 
after acquiring discriminative enlightenment, i e, Smrti about the Seer, the 
reflector of the ego, is the state leading to attainment of Kaivalya or 
liberation. 

(4) Sraddha leads to Virya. People who have no reverential faith in 
their objectives cannot apply any energy to attain them. By fixing the mind 
repeatedly on a subject, notwithstanding the attending discomfort, memory 
or recollection tHfereof is obtained. When it gets fixed, it leads to concen¬ 
tration. Concentration brings forth supreme knowledge, through which 
true knowledge of things to be avoided arises and thus Kaivalya is 
attained. This is the way to Moksa or liberation. Whatever be the 
devotional path followed, no one can side-track these general methods. 
Lord Buddha said in the Dhammapada that all sorrows can be cured 
through good conduct, reverential faith, enthusiasm, remembrance, 
concentration and correct knowledge. 

(5) What we conceive of as a performer, knower and supporter of 
things other than the self, is what is known as Mahan Atma. It isJ:he 
pure I-sense, when one speaks of being the doer, the knower and retainer 
of a thing or an object. The fact that the I-sense which is a phase of 
Buddhi is not Purusa (or metempiric Self or pure Consciousness) has to be 
realised first in a mind, made calm and clear through concentration; 
then by shutting out therefrom all other knowledge the ability to remain 
absorbed in the knowledge about Purusa, is Viveka-khyati or discrimina¬ 
tive enlightenment. Through Viveka, Buddhi ceases to act, i.e. Nirodha- 
concentration ensues. It also brings about the knowledge of discernment 
such as omniscience. When by renouncing even that power and practis¬ 
ing Nirodha-concentration, the arrested state of mind becomes habitual 
through force of latent impression thereof, it is called Asamprajnata- 
samadhi. It is so called because in that state all Samprajfiana or know¬ 
ledge, even discriminative enlightenment, is shut out. 
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Yogins (of previous Sutra) arc of nine kinds according as 
their methods of practice are slow, moderate and speedy. 
These methods have again three degrees each, viz. of gentle 
ardour, of medium ardour and of intense ardour (1). Of those 
speedy methods, 

Yogins With Intense Ardour Achieve Concentration And 

The Result Thereof Quickly. 21. 

(1) The word ‘Samvcga’ is a technical term in the science of Yoga. 
We find it in Buddhist literature also. It means not only detachment, 
but also aptitude combined with a feeling of reverence in devotional 
practice and the resultant ardour to hasten forward. It is like gathering 
momentum as you proceed. Endowed with latent impression of detach¬ 
ment and full of enthusiasm and energy, when the devotee constantly 
engages himself with intensity in attaining the path of liberation, he 
acquires momentum as he advances. 


^^«^TTf«i»n5ir^T^sfq 11 11 
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On Aceonnt Of The Methods Being Slow, Medium And Speedy, 

Even Among Those Yogins Who Hnire Intense Ardour, 

There Are Differences. 22. 

The difference is of varying degrees, viz, mild, medium, 
and deepest ardour. On account of this difference, the attain¬ 
ment of concentration and its results by Yogins with mild 
ardour is imminent, with medium ardour more imminent 
and with deepest ardour the most imminent (1). 

(1) Sattvika Sraddha or Sraddha (reverential faith) which is 
established as the chief means for practising concentration is the quickest 
method. So for energy. The most intense form of energy is to give up 
all other pursuits and to be occupied in bringing about concentration of 
mind. Constant remembrance (knowledge) of the constituent principles, 
i.e, of realities, and of God is the best form of knowledge. Of concentrat¬ 
ions, Samprajhata is the highest form amongst the Savija types while 
amongst the Nirvija ones, Asamprajhata is the best. These are the best 
means of attaining Kaivalya or liberation which is the principal object of 
concentration. 


Does concentration become imminent from this (earnest 
desire to concentrate on principles) alone, or is there any 
other means ? 
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From Special Devotioo To ttvara Also (Concentration 

Becomes Imminent). 23. 

Through a special kind of devotion (1) called I^vara- 
pranidhana, on the part of the devotee, I^vara inclines 
towards him and favours him with grace for fulfilment of his 
wish. From such grace also a Yogin obtains concentration 
and its result, the attainment of the state of liberation, 
becomes imminent. 

(1) Previously it has been stated that the mind can be made one- 
pointed through contemplation on Grahya (knowables), Grahana (instru¬ 
ments of reception) and Grahita (receiver), and it h’is been indicated 
that therewith Samprajnata-yoga can be practised. There is yet another 
way, for making the mind one-pointed or stable. Pranidhana is a special 
form of devotion. It consists in feeling the existence, in the innermost 
core of the heart, of God as described later and to rest content by surren¬ 
dering oneself to Him. To feel always that I am doing everything as if 
(though not in reality) being prompted by Him is, what is known as 
surrendering everything to God. The saying, “Whatever I do, willingly or 
unwillingly, I am offering its fruits, whether happiness or misery, to you’* 
means that ‘I do not want either happiness or sorrow nor shall be perturbed 
by either. Everything is being done by you.’ To make oneself disinterested 
in everything one should follow this devotional practice. This frame of 
mind banishes all egotistic feelings and brings about a perpetual faith in 
God. 

(2) Being touched by his devotion, God desires that the wishes of a 
whole-hearted and dependent devotee may be fulfilled. Naturally God’s 
grace would be directed towards conferment of the highest benefit on the 
devotee, viz. attainment of Moksa or the state of liberation and not 
worldly pleasures, which it is best not to seek from God. Worldly 
pleasures or misery arise out of one’s action. From Hvara-pranidhana 
spiritual knowledge is obtained through God’s grace. Through contem¬ 
plation on God, as on a liberated being, the mind in the normal course 
also becomes calm and thereby concentrated. From knowledge derived 
through such concentration, the spiritual needs of a Yogin are met. He 
does not have to wait for special favour from Godwhile Yogins who 
surrender all the fruits of their labour to God and seek knowledge from 
Him, get it through His grace. 
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Now, who is this I^vara, other than Purusa and 
Prakrti ? (1) 

Isvara Is A Particular Purusa Unaffected By Affliction, Deed, 

Result Of Action Or The Latent Impressions Thereof. 24. 

Klesa or affliction ( = nescience etc.), -good or bad deeds 
and the result thereof as well as the subliminal impressions of 
the result of action, though subsisting in the mind, arc 
imputed to Purusa. That is why Purusa (Self or Atma) is 
imagined to be experiencing them just as victory or defeat 
gained or suffered by the soldiers in the field is attributed to 

O.P. 228—8 
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their commander. The special Purusa, who, on account of 
His eternal liberation, is unaffected even by the touch of 
enjoyment or suffering, is called I^vara. There are many 
Purusas who have attained the state of liberation, cutting 
asunder the threefold bondage (2). Isvara had no such bon¬ 
dage in the past nor will He have any in future. Liberated 
persons are known to have had a previous state of bondage 
(3), but Hvara’s case is not like that. The Prakrtilinas have 
the possibility of bondage in future, but in the case of T^vara 
there is no such possibility. Isvara is always free and always 
supreme. The question, therefore, arises whether this perpe¬ 
tual supremacy of Isvara, on account of the excellence of His 
Self (4), is something of which there is proof, 'or is it some¬ 
thing without any proof ? The reply is : ‘The scriptures are 
its proof.’ What is the proof of the genuineness of the scrip¬ 
tures ? Their genuineness is based on supreme wisdom. The 
Sastras and their sublime wisdom which are present in the 
mind of Isvara and His pre-emience are eternally related to 
each other (5), For these reasons Hvara is always Isvara, i.e. 
omniscient and always liberated. 

, His pre-eminence is never equalled nor excelled. The 
commentator explains it by saying that the excellence of 
Isvara is the highest excellence unsurpassable by anybody 
else’s and without any equal. That is why the person whose 
eminence has reached the limit is Isvara. There is no pre¬ 
eminence equal to His, because if there were two persons 
with equal eminence but contradictory desires—one wishing 
a thing to be new and the other wishing the same thing at the 
same time to be old—then the fulfilment of the directives of 
one will impair the equality of power of the other or if both 
are equally powerful, their directives will be inoperative. 
For that reason (6) the Purusa whose excellence has no equal 
or is never excelled is Isvara and He is that special Purusa. 

(1) It should be clearly understood that Isvara is neither the Purusa 
principle nor the Pradhana principle but is made up of both. He is a 
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particular Being and His godly attributes are based on the ultimate con¬ 
stituent principles. In fact, such attributes witnessed by Purusa, as have 
from time without beginning attained perfection in the forms of omni¬ 
science and omnipotence, are godly attributes. Yogins desirous of spiritual 
attainment concentrate only on such pure and perfect aspects of God and 
practise special devotion to Isvara. 

(2) The three forms of bondage are Prakrtika, Vaikarika -and 
Daksina. In the case of those who remain merged in elemental principles 
the bondage is Prakrtika. In the case of the discarnates, the bondage is 
Vaikarika because they cannot reach the basic constituent principles. 
Their minds, when they reappear, are concerned only with the modifica¬ 
tions of the elemental principles. The third is the bondage of those who 
receive sacrificial gifts because they are attached to objects of enjoyment 
here and hereafter. 

(3) It is known that Rsis like Kapila and others were not free to 
start with but were liberated afterwards ; some Prakrtilina beings who 
are now apparently liberated will have to reappear with superior 
attributes. It is quite different in the case of livara, as He has no such 
bondage and will never have any. In the past or future, as far as we can 
see or think of, the Being in respect of whom we can trace no bondage, is 
Hvara. 

(4) God is most sublime and has unsurpassable excellence. On 
account of His eternal discriminative enlightenment He has the eternal 
attributes of omniscience and omnipresence. We can only conjecture the 
existence of God but we know from the oastras that in the beginning some 
one propounded the spiritual knowledge. Rsis like Kapila were the 
original teachers of the religion of salvation. These Rsis, as we know 
from the Upanisad, got their knowledge from Hvara. Rsis propounded 
the Sastras; these have thus been derived from God. From Hvara came 
the oastras and from Sastras the knowledge of liivara ; this cycle of cause 
and effect goes on eternally. 

(5) Supreme spirituality signified by the qualities like eternal 
freedom, omniscience attributed to Hvara and the excellent religion of 
liberation are eternally related to each other like cause and effect. 

(6) There are many persons who have special powers. Isvara is 
One such, but His special feature is that no one has as much power as 
He has, nor can anybody else’s power exceed His; that is why He is 
called Isvara. 
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Besides, 

In Him The Seed Of Omniscience Has Reached Its Utmost 
Development Which Cannot Be Exceeded. 25. 

The supersensuous knowledge, vast or little, that is found 
in any being, in respect of the past, present and future 
(affairs), singly or collectively, is the seed of omniscience (1). 
When this sort of supersensuous knowledge in a person goes 
on increasing and reaches a stage which cannot be exceeded 
that person is called omniscient. (The argument is as follows :) 

The seed of omniscience has grades of development and 
thus is capaple of increasing from more to still more. The 
person in whom it has reached its highest point is a particular 
being who knows everything. 

Inference which is concerned with proving certain 
general features proves that an omniscient Being exists and 
there it ends ; and it cannot give any specific information 
about Him. Therefore, His description etc. are to be ascer¬ 
tained from Agama or the ^astras. Although He has no need 
of His own, the motive of His action is to be found in His 
compassion for living beings, in His desire to save, at the time 
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of the dissolutions of the universe, through His instructions in 
knowledge and piety, men who are caught up in the vortex 
of worldly existence {i.e. cycle of birth and death). For this 
sort of compassion. His inclination (2) is necessary. Pancha- 
iSikha has said in this connection : “The first enlightened one, 
the great R§i(Kapila), through compassion, assumed a created 
mind and instructed the enquiring Asuri the Tantra (Saihkhya 
philosophy).” 

(1) Here the method of inferring the existence of Ilvara is being 
shown. 

(а) If an immeasurable thing is divided into parts, then the parts 
would be innuiqprable. For example, if immeasurable time is divided 
into measured hours, the result will be innumerable hours. 

(б) If the parts of an immeasurable thing are taken as progressively 
increasing then in the end it would be a thing bigger than which nothing 
exists, i.e. nothing bigger than that can be conceived. That is the great¬ 
ness more than which docs not exist. 

(c) The basic ingredient of our cognitive faculty is Prakrti which is 
immeasurable. In every created being the power of knowledge that is 
seen, whether less, more or still more, is but a modified form of that 
immeasurable omniparous cause. According to (o) above, the parts of an 
immeasurable thing must be innumerable. Therefore, the faculties*of 
knowledge, or the individual selves must be innumerable. 

(d) From a worm to man, the faculty of knowledge goes on increas¬ 
ing ; so it is progressive (i.e. not fixed). From (6) above, it would appear 
that the parts of an immeasurable thing going on increasing becomes so 
big that nothing can exceed it. The constituent cause of the variable 
faculty of knowledge is limitless (Prakrti). Therefore, the extent of know¬ 
ledge will ultimately reach a stage more than which there would be 

none. 

(e) The particular Being whose power of knowledge is so excessive, 
so non-pareil, is Isvara. 

From the Sutra and the commentary only a general idea of I4vara is 
derived, i.e. only this much comes to be known that there is a Being of 
that description. From the Sastras, i.e. from the sayings of those who have 
realised Him throi^gh special devotion (Pranidhana) the particulars of 
Isvara arc to be gathered. 

(2) Ordinary human mind goes on fluctuating continually and in- 
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voluntarily under the influence of previous latent impressions. It cannot 
be stopped even if someone wants to stop it. When a Yogin after having 
acquired discriminative enlightenment can bring the mind to an arrested 
state by extinguishing the latent impressions, he can, if necessity arises, 
shut out the working of the mind for a specified period, after which 
the arrested state will cease and the mind will reappear. Being freed from 
latent impressions of nescience, the mind will emerge, not uncontrolled as 
in the case of an ordinary being, but with correct knowledge for the 
benefit of the Yogin. Such a mind will also arise or disappear at the 
bidding of the Yogin, except in the case of a Yogin who shuts out his 
mind for ever, there will be no chance of a created mind to appear. 

That liberated persons can work with such created minds is the find¬ 
ing of the Sarhkhya philosophy. The commentator has quoted Pancha- 
sikha in support of this view. Isvara also favours creatures in this way. 
Yogins assume a created mind only when the need for k arises. ‘I shall 
liberate the creatures from the snares of birth and death by giving them 
proper knowledge’ is the incentive for the emergence of I^vara’s created 
mind. In the opinion of the commentator, Isvara assumes such a mind 
at the time of dissolution of this creation. 


5?;: I 

He is 


The Teacher Of Former Teachers, Because With Him There Is 
No Limitation By Time (To His Omnipotence). 26. 

The former teachers of knowledge and ofpiety are limited 
by time, but He to whom time as a limiting factor is not 
applicable, was the teacher of the former teachers. As He 
was present with His full powers in the beginning of the 
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present cycle of creation, so was He at the beginning of the 
past creations. 


II II 

cfT^ tw: 1 efq, ?t«T 

fq^T 351 fi% | 

^(jMRlft^T: srf^FIRT^ II II 

The Sacred Word Designating Him Is Pranava Or 

The Mystic Syllable OM. 27. 

Isvara is indicated by the mystic syllable. Is this rela¬ 
tionship a matter of convention or is it always necessarily 
existing as between the lamp and the light ? The relation¬ 
ship between a word and its object is always there, and the 
convention in reference to Isvara expresses what is inherent in 
Him. For example, the relationship between the father and 
the son exists and is indicated by the words ‘this is that 
person’s father, that is this person’s son.’ In other creations 
too convention dependent on the relationship between the 
denoting words and the object denoted has been in use (1). 
Sages, who know the Sastras, say that on account of similarity 
of usage, the relationship between a word and the object 
indicated by it is eternal (2). , 

(1) There are many things (viz. perceivables) which are denoted by 
names, i.e. uttered sounds, but absence of such a name does not interfere 
with knowing the things. There are other things again which are only 
understood by the thought raised by the expressed word. Those names 
are also conventional but the significance of those words is the setting-up 
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of a current of thought. The example of the first kind is Chaitra, Maitra 
(names of persons), etc. Even if those names are not there, there would 
be no difficulty in knowing them. The example of the second kind of 
words is ‘father*, ‘son’, etc. The word ‘father* indicates a person of whom 
a son is born. ‘Maitra is Chaitra’s father,’ in this phrase the name 
‘Chaitra* will indicate only the existence of a person known as Chaitra. 
Looking at Chaitra without knowing his name will also bring similar 
knowledge. If Chaitra has been seen before, mention of the name will 
bring up the recollection of Chaitra. Even if the name is forgotten, he can 
be remembered and kept in mind. But the relationship between Chaitra 
and Maitra, i.e. what is meant by the word ‘father*, cannot be thought of 
without the use of the symbolic word, i.e. language. The meaning of the 
word ‘father’ is the result of a thinking process. As the presence of a lamp 
indicates illumination, so the utterance of the word ‘father* indicates the 
relationship. Unless there is a thought-process or a symbol thereof, the 
full significance is not understood. 

Isvara is also the product of a similar thought-process. Unless certain 
faculties implied by words are thought of, no conception can be had of 
l^vara. The thought-process associated with Isvara has been symbolised 
by the word OM. Although words and their meanings are invariably 
related, the same words cannot always have the same meanings, because 
men might change the convention from time to time. According to 
commentators, the word OM has been used to imply Isvara not only in 
this creation but also in previous creations. The symbol has been re¬ 
introduced in this creation by omniscient persons or by persons who have 
recollection of their previous births. The particular reason why in the 
Sastras framed by Rsis the word OM is so much liked is that there is 
no other word which can bring about calmness of mind as this word 
can. 

Consonants cannot be pronounced in prolonged continuity, vowels 
however can be so pronounced. The syllable OM is comparatively easy 
to pronounce. When this word is uttered mentally, a sort of effort moves 
from the throat to the brain which Yogins utilize towards contemplation. 
Continuity of thought in the mind cannot be mastered without continuity 
in the utterance of words. Thus the symbol OM is useful in all respects. 

(2) Sampratipatti« similarity of usage. It has been stated before 
that a particular meaning can be conveyed by different words as men 
wish, but it is imperative that ideas which are to be understood through 
verbal thought-process, should be indicated by symbols or words. [See in 
this connection comments on Sutra III. 17 (2) (H).] 
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srajsnf^T ^ »?tsrt i rf^ sRipr 

w^: sRiqfT«r^ i 

’T’C^TT^ SRFT^^’ II ?p II 

Yogins having understood the relationship between the 
verbal symbol and the thing expressed will 

Repeat Jt And Contemplate Upon Its Meaning. 28. 

Repetition of the symbol (OM) and contemplation on 
its object—T^vara—bring one-pointedness (1) to the mind 
of the Yogin who is engaged in repeating the symbol and 
contemplating on its meaning. It has been said : “Through 
contemplative repeating of Mantras, Yoga should be consoli¬ 
dated and through Yoga chanting of Mantras improved. 
Through the glory of such chanting and of such Yoga, the 
supreme soul is revealed (2).” 

(1) The verbal concept which has to be formed in order to compre¬ 
hend the meaning of God has been symbolised by the syllable OM. 
Consequently, if the import of OM is correctly remembered, thought of 
God will dawn on the mind. When with the utterance of the word OM 
the significance of Ilvara is fully brought to the mind, it will be clear that 
the relationship between the symbol and the object has been clearly 
comprehended. A devotee has to practise carefully at first this method of 
raising the thought of the relationship. This is done by repeating the 
word OM and recollecting simultaneously its significance. Then when 
the symbol and its import come naturally to the mind, Isvara-pranidhana 
mentioned before can be taken to be well established. 

The principles of Grahita (receiver) and Grahana (instruments of 
reception) are parts of oneself; so they can be felt or realised. There¬ 
fore, although at first a verbal concept is necessary for their realisation, 
they can be thought of without reference to words. Nirvitarka arid 
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Nirvichara contemplations (detailed later in 1.43 and 44 Sutras) are of 
that nature. But to form a concept of God, who is outside the I-sense, 
help of words is necessary. That concept is again the recollection of 
certain words implying qualities—One who is free from affliction, activity, 
etc. But for the purpose of concentrating on Him, thinking of such 
diverse qualities will not be helpful. 

What we can think of or feel as an entity, is one or other of the three 
principles of receiver, instrument of reception, and object received, i.e. 
knowable. In other words, it must be thought of either as gross knowables 
such as light, sound, etc. or as subtle instruments of reception, e.g. Buddhi, 
I-sense, etc. Therefore, to conceive a thing outside of us, we have to think 
of it as endowed with colour, sound, etc. or if we conceive it as part of 
ourselves, i.e. if we think of it as residing within us, we cannot help 
thinking of it as part of our Buddhi, I-sense, etc. Therefore, to think of 
God as an outside object, we have to think of Him as fendowed with form, 
etc. The beginners in Yoga system adopt this method. 

Buddhi, I-sense, etc. are realised as parts of oneself, because we can¬ 
not ascertain or realise someone else’s Buddhi, I-sense, etc. If, therefore, 

God has to be thought of as part of oneself He has to be thought of as ‘I 

/ 

am He.’ This ijiethod is supported by the Sastras. 

In effect, the process of Hvara-pra^idhana has to be practised inside 
the heart. The inner part of the chest wherein one feels pleasure if there 
is love or happiness, and sadness, if there is unhappiness or fear, is called 
tjie heart. As a matter of fact, the location of the heart has to be deter¬ 
mined by following the feeling. It cannot be located by analysing the 
body anatomically. The feeling of attachment, etc. produces a reflex 
action which is cognised in the heart, but we cannot locate where the 
mental modification takes place. That is why it is easier to get to the 
cogniser by meditation on the region of the heart. That region is the 
centre of the I-sense related to one’s body. The brain is no doubt the 
cenitre of mental actions but if mental fluctuations are stopped for a time, 
it lean be felt that the sense of ego is going down to the heart. When by 
meditation on the region of the heart, the subtle I-sense is realised and it 
is pursued upward into the brain, then can the subtlest centre of 'I’ be 
located. Then the heart and the brain become one and the same. 

Beginners who find it easier to practise livara-pranidhana with a God 
having a figure should imagine a luminous figure of God inside their 
hearts. As a liberated person is calm in mind and is blissful in face on 
account of his highest attainment, so should the contemplated holy figure 
in one’s heart be imagined to be and it should be contemplated that one 
iti fully associated with that figure. In repeating the mystic syllable OM, 
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one should think oneself to be within the emblem—calm, rtatful 
felicitous. 

When after some practice the mind of the devotee becomes somewhat 
calm and carefree and he is able to rest in a feeling of godliness, then a 
transparent white limitless luminous sky should be imagined by him 
within his heart. Then knowing that the omnipresent God is pervading 
that space, the devotee should contemplate that his I-sense, i.e. his whole 
self is in the God who is present in his heart. The next step would be to 
merge bis mind in the mind of the Isvara residing in the void-like space 
within his heart and rest in a state of contentment, without any care or 
thought. In the Mun^aka Upanisad the method has been beautifully 
described as follows : “Brahman or the God within the heart, is the- 
target; the mystic syllable OM is the bow ; and the self or ego is the 
arrow. With an undistracted mind one should hit the mark and be 
completely absorbed by getting the self into Brahman.” In other words, 
one should contemplate that one is completely within the God in one’s 
heart. 

When the above process of meditation is mastered the devotee has a 
sort of blissful feeling in his heart. Then he should recollect- that the 
blissful feeling, arising out of a sense of staying in God, is ‘I’ and he should 
bring his mind to a state of calmness and blissfulness after the mind of 
God. If this is practised with ardent devotion, carefully and continuously, 
the ultimate result of I§vara-pranidhana, viz. realisation of one’s own Self 
is achieved (see next Sutra). 

In repeating the mystic syllable OM, the ‘O’ is pronounced com* 
paratively short and‘M’long—prolonged without break. It is better to 
repeat it mentally, instead of articulately. 

In practising I^vara-pranidhana it has, of course, to be done with 
reverence. When the remembrance of God brings happiness, the feeling 
of attachment arising out of that sense of happiness and of God’s greatness 
is reverence. 

There is another way of repeating the mystic syllable. It is this. 
When ‘O’ is pronounced, bring to mind the reverential feeling and when 
the elongated ‘M’ is uttered continuously, persist in the reverential feeling. 
After getting into this way, if it is practised with breathing, it gives better 
result. In inhaling the normal breath, mentally utter ‘O’ and bring to 
mind a recollection of the object of reverence, then exhale slowly, 
mentally uttering ‘M’ continuously and continue in the feeling of the 
revered object. * 

By this sort of practice, i.e, repeating the mystic syllable with re¬ 
membrance, the mind soon becomes one-pointed. From one-pointedness 
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comes SamprajSata concentration and from that Asamprajfiata-yoga is 
achieved. 

(2) The meaning of the verse quoted, is as follows : Through 
Svadhyaya, i.e. through recollection of the meaning of the mystic syllable 
during the process of repetition, get fixed in Yoga, i.e. make the mind 
one-pointed. When the mind gets one-pointed, the inner meaning of the 
Mantra (abbreviated token name) that is being repeated is realised. Then 
again go on repeating the Mantra, remembering its inner meaning. By 
that, when its still finer and purer significance becomes clear, then the 
repetition should be continued in the same way. In this way, with a 
gradual increase of Yoga through repetition and of repetition through 
Yoga, the process results in firmly establishing the best form of con¬ 
centration. 


What else happens ? 

From That Comes Realisation Of The Individual Self (1) 

And the Obstacles Are Resolved. 29. 

Obstacles like illness etc. are removed through ISvara- 
pranidhana and the Yogin realises his own Self. As God is 
pure (free from piety or sin), blissful (free from afflictions like 
nescience), isolated (free from attributes like Buddhi etc.), and 
thus an unencumbered (free from possibility of birth, span of 
life and experience) Being, so is Purusa (2) who is the reflector 
of Buddhi of the devotee. This is how the individual Self is 
realised. 
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(1) The word ‘Pratyak’ is used in different senses. What is 
underlying everything, that is TSvara, is Pratyak. The word also means 
ancient; therefore, ancient Being XSvara is Pratyak. In the present case 
the meaning is different. Here Pratyak means knower of the opposite 
object. Vachaspati Mi^ra explains the word as ‘Knower of non-self as 
opposed to self’. That sort of consciousness is Pratyak-chetana, or Purusa. 
The word ‘Purusa’ when used by itself might refer to a free being, an 
unliberated person, I4vara etc. But Pratyak-chetana means the true Self 
of a person who has nescience (and thus of one who is free from nescience 
also). This should be carefully noted. The consciousness which is 
opposed to objects, i.e. knowables, and is directed towards one’s Self is 
Pratyak-chetana. Every Purusa with the adjunct of Buddhi or the 
enjoyer, observer, knower, is Pratyak-chetana. One’s own Self is Pratyak- 
chetana. 

(2) This has been explained fully in note (1) of Sutra 1.28. 
Hvara by Himself is Consciousness only. So mind cannot remain in Him 
as He is not comprehensible as a perceivable object. Awareness is self- 
cognizant and does not admit of objective apprehension, as something 
external to us What is external to self is knowable. If absolute Awareness 
is taken as a knowable then it would no longer be awareness in itself, it 
would be a thing occupying space and made up of light, sound, etc. In 
reality when thinking of God in the manner described above we come 
ultimately to our own Consciousness, that is conceiving God in the .self. 
‘Realising the soul in the self’ is practically the same. The significance of 
these expressions becomes clear by contemplating that Isvara is free from 
all nescience, established in Himself and in His own Self. To understand 
a thing which is self-cognizant is to be like that thing. This is how Hvara- 
pranidhana brings knowledge of one’s own self. 

The composer of the Sutra has shown how Pranidhana of a Nirguna 
eternally liberated Hvara can bring about salvation, as that is the principal 
item in the practice of Karma-yoga. It includes also the Pranidhana of 
the Saguna Hvara. The Pranidhana of Saguna Isvara or Hiranyagarbha 
was also in vogue amongst the Saihkhya-yoga sect. To get to the Nirguna 
Hvara through the Saguna Hvara and to go to the Nirguna ideal straight 
are in effect the same thing. The Saguna Hvara of Simkhya-yogins is a 
calm, absorbed Being engaged in the contemplation of Self. So His 
Pranidhana is conducive to attainment of concentration and discriminative 
knowledge or Viv6ka and this method may be helpful to some. Although 
the two methods divided the devotees into two sects, there was no 
difference of opinion regarding the aim. The result of thinking of a 
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reposed, self-cognizant, absorbed btiing inside the heart will be a similar 
feeling of those attributes in the devotee’s heart and this will lead him 
eventually from knowables to the instruments of knowing by having a 
current of self-cognizance flowing through him. On realisation of the 
pure *1’, the Yogin gets a feeling as if he is in everything and everything is 
in him or that he is a manifestation of the Saguna Brahman. 


^ ?— 

?n«RrmTm5RJT, ^ 

ftqq^SRfrnrcTTT JTff:, 

f| PTTri^ 1 f^frfq^qT ^tiraf^q^i ^\^- 

TT^\ II II 

What are those impediments which disturb the mind ? 
What are these called and how many are these ? 

Sickness, Incompetence, Doubt, Delusion, Sloth, Non-Abstention, 
Erroneous Conception, Non-Attainment Of Any Yogic Stage, 

And Instability To Stay In A Yogic State, These Distractions 

Of The Mind Are The Impediments. 30. 

These nine obstacles cause distraction of the mind. They 
arise with the fluctuations of the mind. In their absence, 
the fluctuations do not arise. Sickness is disorder of the 
humours, secretions and the organs of the body. Incom- 
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petence or listlessness is incapacity of the mind. Doubt is a 
kind of thinking touching on both sides, such as r ‘It can 
be this or it cannot be this.* Delusion is not thinking of the 

r 

processes for concentration. Sloth is disinclination arising 
out of heaviness of the body and the mind. Non-abstention 
arises out of thirst for or addiction to worldly objects. Erroneous 
conception is false knowledge. Non-attainment of any (Yogic) 
stage means not being firmly established in any of the Yogic 
states of concentration. Inability to remain in a state relates 
to failure to maintain the attained state (of concentration). 
When concentration is established, the mind-stuff remains 
firm in the attained stale. These nine kinds of disturbance 
are called fofts of Yoga or obstacles to Yoga (1). 

(1) Destruction of the impediments and the mind being fully 
concentrated are the same thing. When the body ails, effort at Yoga or 
concentration cannot be made fully. Bodily disturbance and illness should 
be removed by wholesome and measured diet taken only after the food 
previously taken is digested. This is the sure way of killing illness. By 
special devotion to God, refinement and good sense will come which will 
prompt the Yogin to take good and limited quantity of food at proper 
intervals and he will take proper care of his health, so that he will never 
lose that good sense. In spite of a proper sense of duty, when on account 
of restlessness the mind cannot be kept engaged in devotional work like 
contemplation etc. that is incompetence. Unpleasant though it might 
appear, constant Virya will remove listlessness. If there is doubt, appro¬ 
priate Virya is not possible. Without firmness and Virya it is not possible 
to get success in Yoga ; for attaining that, one must get rid of doubts. By 
listening to instructions, by contemplation and by being in the company 
of a calm and sure-minded preceptor, doubts can be removed. Instead of 
thinking of the practice of concentration, to be engaged in worldly affairs 
through self-forgetfulness is delusion. Disinclination to engage oneself in 
devotional practice on account of dullness of body and mind is sloth. 

t 

While in incompetence the mind roams about uncontrolled and cannot 
be applied to devotional practice, in sloth, the mind on account of a 
preponderance of Tamas (obtuseness) remains torpid—this is the difference 
between the two *impediments. Moderation in diet, wakefulness and 
enthusiasm can conquer sloth. Remaining aloof from worldly affairs and 
giving up interest therein, remove non-abstention. Not knowing what is 
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to be really forsaken or removed and not knowing the means of doing it, 
to consider the lower stage to be higher and vie* versa is called false or 
erroneous conception. There arc various kinds of erroneous conception. 
Through profound devotion to God as well as to the preceptor and study 
of sacred scriptures, false conception is removed. 

Non-attainment of stages of concentration such as Madhumatl etc. is 
referred to here. To get established in a stage, realisation of the ^princi- 
pies’ is necessary ; otherwise there will be retrocession. 

Through Bvara-pranidhana the impediments mentioned above 
disappear, because whatever are antidotes to such obstacles are obtained 
through special devotion to God, whereby pure Sattvika intellect is deve¬ 
loped and the Yogin gradually gains powers with which he is able to resist 
such obstacles. 


wnn 

I RT^Ilt 1^1*1 fd ^ 

^ 5l>srw:, 

«T5TfeT, ^ il n 

Sorrow, Dejection, Restlessness Of Body, Inhalation And Exhalation 

Arise From (Previous) Distractions. 31. 

Sorrow is of three kinds—Adhyatmika (arising within 
oneself), Mdhibhautika (inflicted by some other creature) and 
Adhidaivika (through natural calamity). Sorrow is that which 
upsets creatures who try for its removal. Dejection is caused 
through non-fulfilment of desire or when wished-for things do 
not happen. The upsetting of bodily equilibrium or steadiness 
results in shakiness of the body. The ordinary process of 
taking in the breath and exhaling the same (1) is also asso¬ 
ciated with mental distraction. These disturbances generally 
take place in a distracted state of mind. They do not appear 
in a reposeful mind. 
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(1) The natural process of inhalation and exhalation is referred to 
here. When this is done unconsciously or unwillingly it is detrimental to 
concentration. But the regulated breathing, ».«. controlled inhalation 
and exhalation which is practised for bringing about concentration 
through Pranayama is not likely to produce disturbance or obstacles. In 
complete concentration, breathing generally stops but the flow of inner 
consciousness resulting from Pranayamic breathing continues and if 
recollection thereof is consciously maintained, it brings about concentration 
on that object. 


IV 

^c5rf?T^«f^5»jrlT5fTV?n^: II II 

SRqsrf^'ildq^ I ^sfq 5R?^5I^2I5|5 |t|71I ^ 

r^T^«T5i f5rf%Rf^Trrgqq%: i i 

^ ^ f^^%?n5if^sraT: 

f% ^ ^Tcm53I5TPT|[5rf^^^r^ SITJTtf^, 

3R5TO dr q y ii nfl f^ 5191^: ^ ^ 

iMrs 5m?!R: srcqf^FWFi^ ? 

R9R:, ^ ^ 'SVrVm^ ^ 

O.P. 228—10 
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» These distractions which are antagonistic to concentration 
can be checked by practice and renunciation mentioned 
before. Of these, the object of practice is summed up by this 
Sutra which says that— 


For Their Stoppage (i.e. Of Distractions) Practice Of (Concentration on) 

A Single Principle Should Be Made. 32. 


For the elimination of distractions, the mind should be 
fixed on one principle (1) for purposes of practice. For those 
who hold that the mind (2) is nothing but one state limited to 
one object (A) and is without a substrate—only a momentary 
impression and thus transitory—, the mind will always be 
one-pointed, for then there cannot be a distracted or disturbed 
mind. But the mind becomes one-pointed only when it is 
withdrawn from various objects and set on only one object. 
For this reason it is to be held that it is not occupied with one 
object only (B). Again, those who hold that the mind becomes 
on<j-pointed through the continuous flow of discrete but 
similar ideas, would have to say that one-pbintedness is a 
character of the flow of such ideas. But that also cannot be 
true, because in their own view the mind itself is momentary 
and'bbW in that case cati there be a flow (of one mind) ? If, 
on th€ other hand, it is held that one-pointedness is the char¬ 
acteristic of each component of a continuous flow of ideas,— 
flow whether of similar ideas or dissimilar ideas—then each 
component idea will be individually one-pointed. If that 
happens mere will be no such thing as a distracted mind. 

4 

Hence, the mind has to be regarded as one, as being occupied 
witfc’^inany objects and as being a substrate of all modifica¬ 
tions.- ; Further, if ideas which are unrelated, distinct and 
totally different are born (C) without a common substrate^ 
then how can one idea remember something cognised by 

another ? Also, how can the state which holds within it the 

^ « 

impressions of past actions be different from the state which 
enjoy* fthe vfiruits of action ? Howsoever the matter might be 
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explained, it would be no better than an exemplification cff 
the logic of Gomaya-payasa (3). 

Moreover, if each idea of the mind is considered to be 

* t 

uniquely different from every other idea, then that would 
mean the repudiation of the feeling of one’s own self (D); 
How that would happen is being explained. In cognitions 
like the following, ‘The ‘F that saw is the ‘F which is touching' 
it and the ‘F that touched is the ‘F that is seeing it’,~^ 
although the sensations of touch and sight are different, the 
feeling of the ‘F persists in an identical form. How can this 
sense of personal identity have any identity with the differing- 
sensations of touch and sight ? This self-same sense of ego is 
experienced hf one through one’s own feelings. The superior¬ 
ity of direct perception cannot be impugned by any other 
proof; the other proofs gain acceptance only when supported 
by perception. Therefore mind is one, takes in many objects 
and is stable, i,e. is not a void (baseless) but a continuous 
entity. 

(1) The phrase ‘a single principle or reality’ has been differently 
interpreted by different commentators. Vachaspati Misra says it refers, to 
I^vara, Vijhana-bhik^u says it refers to some gross principle, whereas 
Bhojaraja says it refers to a specially selected principle. In fact, there is 
no indication here in respect of the object of contemplation but only in 
respect of the quality of contemplation. Whatever might be the object 

contemplated upon—Isvara or anything else—that should be taken up as 

* # 

the sole principle. God can be contemplated upon in various ways and 

I 

gradually, e.g. when we sing hymns in praise of God, keeping in mind the 
meanings thereof, the mind wanders to different objects depicting the 
glory of God. Practising on one principle is not like that. When God is 
thought of as present within oneself, or as an idea contemplated upon, 

then that kind of concentrated attention is called the meditation on one 

/ 

principle. Such practice is opposed to fluctuations, and by it, the fluctua¬ 
tions of the mind are removed. The same rule applies to the bohtempla- 

I 

tion of other principles. 

For practice of one principle, Tivara and I-sense arc the best. T' a'ni 
the observer of all the modifications that are taking place every moment in 
the mind’—a recollection of such an‘I’as a support of contemplation Is 
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very soothing to the mind. This is what the Upanifads call the contem¬ 
plation on I-sense. 

If contemplation on God only had been intended, the author of the 
Sutra would not have used the phrase ‘one principle*. Further it has been 
said that through special devotion to God all obstacles are removed. 
Therefore, practice of contemplation on one principle is only a particular 
method. That which in the aggregate of all physical actions like breathing 
etc. gives rise to the recollection of one thought is called one principle. 
Such thought is best when it relates to God or to I-sense. It might relate 
to something else. As a matter of fact, when the object concentrated 
upon collectively becomes a sort of one idea in the mind, then that is adop¬ 
tion of one principle. By its practice the mind easily gets tranquil. 
When it is co-ordinated with inhalation and exhalation of breath, 
ordinary breathing turns into Yogic breathing and when that is mastered, 
one is not easily perturbed by afflictions. As it becolnes a natural and 
pleasant support, it can remove sullenness. P'urther, as there is an under¬ 
lying attempt to keep still, it decreases shakiness or restlessness of the 
body. In this way disturbance and its concomitants disappear and the 
mind becomes gradually tranquil. 

(2) It is laid down that a disturbed mind should be made one- 
pointed. The commentator here controverts the opinion of those who 
hold that the mind is a momentary thing. 

• (A) Such people think that the mind comes into existence with a 
thought and disappears with it, and that it is only a state or a modification 
without any substratum and is wholly transitory. 

(B) If the mind is transitory, there cannot be any justification for 
calling a mind disturbed, one-pointed, etc., because each mind is, on this 
view, separate and short-lived, and each must therefore be one-pointed 
as each mind has only one object to think upon. 

(C) If the thoughts are separate and unconnected, the remembrancer 
or cogniser of one knowledge or action cannot be the same as of another. 
If it is urged that the latent impression of knowledge or action is retained 
and reappears in a subsequent thought then its existence in some form 
would be postulated which would be contrary to the basic proposition that 
mind comes into existence with a thought and disappears with it. Conse¬ 
quently, the Simkhya view that knowledge is but the different states of 
the same basic entity, vis. the mind, appears to be correct. 

(D) There is yet another argument in support of this view. ‘The 
‘1* that saw is the ‘I* that is touching’ or ‘The ‘1* that touched is the ‘J’ 
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that is seeing’—this sort of identifying perception reveals the identity of 
the knower *1’ in all the experiences. 

(3) It is fallacious to hold that cow-dung and milk-pudding are the 
same, because both of them come from the same source, vi*. a cow. 


II 

The method of cleansing the mind prescribed in the 
l^astras—what is it like ? 

The Mind Becomes Purified By The Cultivation Of Feelings Of Amity, 
Compassion, Goodwill And Indifference Respectively Towards 
Happy, Miserable, Virtuous And Sinful Creatures. 33. . 

Of these, a spirit of friendliness should be entertained 
towards those who have experienced happiness, a spirit of 
compassion towards those who are in distress, a spirit of good¬ 
will towards those who are treading the path of virtue and a 
spirit of (benevolent) indifference towards those who are 
steeped in vice (by overlooking their faults). This sort of 
thought gives rise to cleaner virtue and thus the mind be¬ 
comes pure. A purified mind becoming one-pointed even¬ 
tually attains serenity (1). 

(1) We generally feel envious when we find people, in whom we 
are not interested or by whom our self-interest is jeopardised, to be happy; 
similarly a cruel delight is felt when we find an enemy to be unhappy or 
in distress. R.eputation of a pious person of a different persuasion often 
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excites jealoiisy and < dispk$sure. When S person in whom we are not 
interested is found to be leading a sinful life we feel sorry or angry or 
become cruel towards him. Such feelings of envy, cruel delight, malevo¬ 
lence or anger disturb the mind and prevent its attaining concentration. 
That is why if by cultivating feelings of amity etc., the mind can be kept 
pleasant and happy, free from any disturbing element, then it can become 
one-pointed and tranquil. When necessary the devotee should think of it 
in this way. First recall to mind the pleasure that you would feel when 
you find your friend to be happy. Then imagine that you would feel 
equally happy when you find your enemies and others happy, whose 
happiness you now envy. Similarly, when you delight at the distress of 
your enemies, remember how you would take compassion when your dear 
ones suiTer and get into the habit of feeling equally compassionate towards 
your enemies. As you feel pleased with a person of your persuasion when 
he acts piously, you should feel equally happy when a p&rson of a differ¬ 
ent persuasion behaves in a virtuous way. To overlook the lapses of 
others is indifference. It is not a positive thinking but restraining the 
mind from dwelling on the frailties of others. These four practices are 
called Brahmavihara by the Buddhists and these, they say, lead to the 
Brahmaloka. 


By Exhaling And Restraining The Breath Also 

(The Mind Is Calmed). 34. 

Exhaling or expulsion (1) is the ejection of the internal 
air through the apertures of the nose by a special kind of 
effort. Restraining or PrSlnayama is retention of the breath. 
The mind can also be calmed or stabilised by these methods. 

(1) For calming the mind, it should be madeno hold on to some¬ 
thing. Therefore, practising breathing only without attempting to settle 
the mind, would never result in calmness. In fact, if Prai;iayama is 
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practised without Dhyana (deep meditation) the mind instead of becomt* 
ing calm would get more disturbed. That is why for every effort for 
control of breath, the mind should be made one<pointed with a particular 
thought with every inhalation. The oastras say that the breath should 
be attuned to a conception of the void. In other words, when exhaling, 
it should be supposed that the mind b vacant, has no thought in it. 
Exhalation with such thought calms the mind ; otherwise not. The 
effort with which breath is exhaled has three steps. First, the effort to 
exhale it slowly ; secondly, the effort to keep the body still and relaxed ; 
and thirdly, the effort to keep the mind vacant or without any thought. 
This is how the breath is to be exhaled. Then, to remain as far as possi¬ 
ble in that vacant state of the mind is Pranayama. In this method there 
is no effort to take in the breath, which will take place naturally, but it 
should be watched that the mind continues to remain vacant at that time 
also. * 

That the ego is disentangling itself from the body and the ‘feeling of 
self’ in the core of the heart is moving on to the wordless, thoughtless 
state of concentrated ‘OM’—this thought is possible only at the time of 
exhalation and not at the time of inhalation. That is why no reference 
to Inhalation has been made in the Sutra. In exhalation and retention 
of breath, the nerves of the body get relaxed and the mind gets into a sort 

I 

of vacant, inactive state which is not possible at the time of inhalation. 
To practise this method, the breath should be exhaled with prolonged and 
appropriate effort. The whole body and the chest should be kept still 
and inhalation and exhalation should be done by the movement of abdo¬ 
minal muscles. When this is practised assiduously for some time, a 
happy feeling or feeling of lightness spreads all over the body. Further 
practice is to be continued with this feeling, and when that is mastered, 
retention need not be practised after each exhalation, but at intervals, 
which will not tire the devotee excessively. When the practice is 
advancedj gradually it might be easier to have retention after each 
exhalation. 

The special feature of this practice is to arrive at a unification of 
exhalation and retention so that the two can be achieved in the same 
process, and no separate effort has to be made for each. At the time of 
exhalation the entire volume of internal air need not be ejected. When 
some air remains, the exhalation should be reduced and passed on to 
retention. Carefully mastering this, it should be watched that both the 
body and the mixd remain still and in a vacant state, specially at the 
time of natural inhalation in none too fast a manner. When with practice, 
it can be continued for a long time without interruption, and can be 
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done whenever wanted, then the mind gets settled without any fluctua¬ 
tion and this may lead to the state of concentration (Samadhi). With 
breathing, in one eflfort, a disturbed mind can be easily anchored to a 
particular place internally ; that is why it is one of the approved ways of 
achieving stability of the mind. This sort of Prauayama can be practised 
constantly, it is very suitable for attaining tranquillity. 


m 

^TnfvTSfUT^ ^ ^ 

»ror% tr^ 
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PqTiqfiqjrf i ff%3 

3T[?TRT rl«TT 

Hie Deyelopment Of Higher Objective Perceptions Called 

Vi^ayavatl (1) Also Brings About Tranquillity Of Mind. 35. 

1 

The subtle perception of smell which one gets when con¬ 
centrating on the tip of the nose is the higher smell-percep¬ 
tion. Similarly, concentration on the tip of the tongue gives 
superscnsuous taste, that on the palate supersensuous colour, 
that on the tongue supersensuous touch and tjiat at the root of 
the tongue supersensuous sound. The awakening of these higher 
perceptions stabilises the mind firmly, removes doubts and 
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forms the gateway to knowledge acquirable through concen¬ 
tration. Such perceptions of the sun, the moon, the planets, 
jewels, or lamps etc. are also regarded as objective percep¬ 
tions. The Sastras, inference and verbal instructions of pre¬ 
ceptors can no doubt produce veridical knowledge of things, 
yet until by the foregoing method an object is brought within 
the purview of one’s own perception such knowledge would 
remain an indirect knowledge, and not helpful in producing 
firm conviction in respect of subtle things like the state of 
salvation, etc. That is why, for the removal of doubts in 
respect of instructions and knowledge acquired from teachers 
or the Sastras, or by inference, some specific feature of the 
object must he definitely perceived. If a part of the know¬ 
ledge acquired from the Sastras is proved to be true by direct 
perception, then faith is developed in subtle matters like 
salvation, and that is why such training for purifying the mind 
has been prescribed. In the midst of unsettled modifications 
of the mind such special knowledge of smell, sound, etc. 
arising in the above-mentioned manner and Va^lkSra-sarhjfta, 
i.e. complete renunciation arising therefrom, the mind be¬ 
comes capable of having a complete realisation of such 
matters. When that happens, faith, energy, remembrance 
and concentration come to the mind without any inter¬ 
ruption. 


(1) The term Visayavati or ‘relating to objects’refers to objects of 
the senses. ‘Higher sense-perception’ indicates such modification of the 
mind as would produce perception of the supersensuous aspects of the 
objects of the senses. If the mind is fixed on the tip of the nose, a strange 
novel perfume pervades the air breathed, and this can be experienced 
easily. 

The optic nerve is situated above the palate. 'On the tongue the 
sense of touch is most developed. The root of the tongue is closely related 
to the ear for purposes of articulation. Therefore, concentration on these 
points develops a ’finer power of perception of the sense-organs. When 
the eyes are shut after looking intently at the moon or the stars for some 
time, their image centinues in the mind. Contemplating on that, h%her 

O.P. 228—11 
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perception thereof is^ produced, because these are included in the category 
of colour, etc. This kind of supersensuous power is called Kasin by the 
Buddhists 

Unless such contemplation is practised continuously for a day or two, 
its effects arc not realised. Practising this by slow degrees for some time 
before practising it more intensely in a state of fasting or on meagre diet 
at a place where there are no interruptions and with no other thought, by 
holding the mind concentrated on the tip of the nose, etc. the higher 
sense-perccpiion is developed. That this sort of realisation induces deep 
faith in Yoga and a renunciation of earthly sounds, etc. has been clearly 
explained by the commentator. 


m II II 

II 

Or By Perception Which Is Free From Sorrow And Is Radiant (1) 
(Stability Of Mind Can Also Be Produced). 36. 

w 

The words within brackets above are implied in this 
Sutra. Contemplation practised on the innermost core of 
the heart brings about knowledge of Buddhi. That Buddhi 
is resplendent and is like the Aka^a (or boundless void). Pro¬ 
ficiency in being able to stay long in that contemplation 
.develops perception in that direction whereby Buddhi is 

I > ^ ^ V > «*** 

perceived as. resenabling effulgent sun, moon, planet or as a 
luminous jeweb* Swijil^ly, the mind engrossed in the thought 
of -pure I-scnse< ;(2) ap^pears like a waveless o.cean, placid 
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and limitless, which is pure I-sense all dvdr. It has “beeri skid 
in this conhectidnf: *^y the reflecti\^c nieditatioU on' the self 
or self in its pure atomic Form, there arises the pure know- 
ledge of ‘I am This_ higher perception named. Vi^oka is 
twofold, one relating to objects, the other reWting to pure 
I-sense. These are called Jyoti§mati (effulgent) and through 
them the mind of the Yogin attains stability. 


r ► If ( 

(1) This experience is described as free from sorrow because when a 
very pleasant Sattyika feeling is acquired, the mind always remains 
immersed in it. And it is described as radiant or effulgent because on 

'll' / ' . 

account qf Sattvika enlightenment there is abundance of the light of know¬ 
ledge. The ligbt referred to here is not the optical light but the fine 
illumination of knowledge which manifests things that are subtle, covered 
from view or situated at a distance. 

' ’ ‘ I ' r 

" / ' I 

(2) The method of gradually reaching the contemplation of Buddhi- 
sattva or pure I-sense first to imagine in thq ‘Iqtus’, i.e, core of the 
heart, called the aboc|e of ^rahman, the presence of a limitless uninter¬ 
rupted expanse of clear effulgence like the sky. Pure I-sense is not 
an object to be cognised (Grahya) but |is an instrument of cogp^ition 
(Grahana) ; that is why only thinking of the Ipminoqs sky does npt bring 
about the contemplation pf Buddhisattva. Conception, of the instrunient 
of reception (Grahana) is mingled in the initial s^age with a hazy idea of 
the cognisable object (Grahya) and commonly, the effulgence in the 


heart remains objectively present |in the contemplation of pure I-sense. 
Until the mind gets fully fixed on Grahapa, it goes on oscillating between 
the light and pure I-sense. This effulgence is therefore called the 
conceptual representation' of pufc ,1-sense,. The Upapisad says that its 
size is that of a thunob (i.e. minute) and its appearance is like that of tbe 
sun. In the ovetasvatara Upuni^ad we Ijiaye : “Brahma reveals himself 


in Yoga to one who first pontemplates on an effulgence like that of the 
mist, smoke, sun, air, fire, firerfly, ligh,tning, crystal or moon,’! 


Like contemplation on a visual form, contemplation on ideas of touch, 
taste, etc. might..also be suggestive of .the meditation eOn I-sense. • In such 
a case the pleasant feeling of touch, etp. |n the core of the heart might be 
adopted for leadingr on to 'the; who is, the knovvjer of that pleasant 
feeling.' That contemplation can: be 'Conducted in the,following, manner : 

First imagine in'' your heart a limitless, sky-like oijitransparent efful¬ 
gence ; then think that the self is within' that, i,e. ‘I am spread all over it.’ 
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radiatiag from ihe heart to infioitfr is called Viioica Jyotifiiiati or effiiJgent 
light free from sorrow. It is not pure l«sense but only a modification 
thereof. Pure I-sense is only Grahana, but this sort of ^cognition of 
r is not wholly so. Subtle things are revealed by it. Yogins focus this 
inner light emanating from the heart on the object which they want to 
know. Therefore in this kind of meditathm, pure reception is not the 
principal thing but the partionlar object received. In the highest percep¬ 
tion free from sorrow relating to pure I-sense, the principal thing is 
Grahana ; it is the engrossment in pure I-sense. When the method of 
objective contemplation relating to self is mastered, contemplation on 
1-sense alone excluding the objects in which ‘P had been supposed to be 
present has to be practised which will bring about a realisation of 
pure I-sense. In this way the idea of space is eliminated and only the 
idea of the cogniser of space—pure I-sense—remains, H.e. the Sattvika 
faculty of sentience in a current of time becomes manifest, because then 
there is very little sense-activity but only the state of sentience. 

There is another way of arriving at pure I-sense. The centre of 
the I-sense pertaining to the body and all the organs is the heart. Concen¬ 
trating on the heart, suspending all movements of the body, the feeling of 
serenity felt all over the body should be contemplated upon. When such 
contemplation is mastered, the 'sensation referred to is found to be very 
pleasant. The cessation of the activities of all the organs results in an 
unspecified pleasant state. This unspecified sensation is the undiversified 

I 

sixth sense, viz. I-sense, Asmit^. One can realise pure I-sense by 
concentrating on this ego or Asmita. It should be remembered that the 
awareness of one’s own self is called Asmita. 

Both the methods really lead to the stabilisation of the mind on the 
same object. What that Asmita-matra or pure I-sense is, has been 
explained by the commentator by quoting the words of the sage Pafich- 
alfikha. Pure 1-sense can be called infinite from another point of view. 
Pure I-sense being the final stage of cognition in respect of reception is the 
illuminer of all objects. That is why it is infinite or all-pervading. As a 
matter of fact after contemplating this concept of infinity one has to go 
to the cogniser of that infinite conception, vis. pure I-sense. 

Unless the exact nature of the contemplation on Asmita is under¬ 
stood it is not possible to comprehend what the state of salvation is. That 
is why here it has been gone into in some detail. Practising this method 
of contemplation, each according to his capacity, the mind becomes 
tranquil. Aim! having thus attained one-pointedness, Samprajft&ta and 
AsamprajSSta Yogas are mastered. 
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In Sutra 1.17 the c<mteiiq[>Jation on the principle of I-sense has been 
described. In this SStra the stabilisation of the mind with the help of 
the awareness of Asmita in the form of radiance or the infinite sky or 
space has been spoken of. 


—5ft3+T'i I ^ 

) 

II II 

Or (Contemplating) On A Mind Which Is Free From Desires 
(The Devotee’s Mind Gets Stabilised). 37. 

If a Yogin meditates on a passionless mind he also attains 
stability of mind (1). 

(I) A mind full of passion or desires finds it easy to think of objects 
but finds it difficult to get into a carefree self-centred state, whereas a 
mind free from passion finds it easy to be unattached and free. Fully 
realising what that state is, if the mind is set thinking on it and the habit 

'P 

is assiduously cultivated then the mind gradually becomes tranquil. 

If contact is established with a saint, free from desires, his carefree, 
non-desiring mien will give an idea of what the attitude of desirelessness 
is. Further, imagining the mind of Hiranyagarbha and others free from 
desires, if one’s mind is set on its contemplation then the result will be the 
same. 

If one’s own mind can be freed from desires, and thus free from 
thought, and if that state of the mind can be mastered by practice, then 
also the mind becomes free from attachment to objects. This is really 
practising detachment. 


^ II II 

^cii 
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Or By Taking As The Object Of Meditation The Images Of Dreams 

Or The State Of Drtomless Sleep 
(The Mind Of The Yogin Gets Stabilised). 38. 

The Yogin who adopts for purposes of contemplation the 
images of dreams or the state of dreamless sleep can also get 
stability of mind (1). 

(1) In dream, external knowledge is shut out and the ideas in the 
mind appear as vivid. To adopt these vivified ideas and contemplating 
on them, is contemplating on the images of dream. This may be very 
suitable for people with a certain disposition. This can be done in three 
ways : (i) To form a mental image of the object contemplated upon and 
to think of it as real; {ii) when repoUetion is practised, then even in a 
dream one will be aware that he is dreaming. Then the desired object 

should be properly contemplated upon and on awakening and at other 

$ 

times effort should be made to maintain that state ; (Hi) when any good 
feeling or idea is felt in a dream, then immediately on awakening and 
thereafter that feeling should be contemplated upon. In every case a 
dreamlike state of shutting out the external objects should be adopted. 

In dream, external cognition is shut out but mental images continue 
to be cognised. In deep dreamless sleep, however, both external and 
mental objects are obscured by Tamasa feeling and a hazy idea of inacti¬ 
vity remains. Taking that inactive feeling as the object of contemplation 
this method is practised. 


Hll 

Or By CoDtemplating On^Whatsoever Thiag One May Like 

(The Mind Becomes Stable). 39. 

I 

Whatever is considered suitable (no doilbt for purposes of 
Yoga) can be contemplated upon. If one can get the mind 
stabilised there, one can get stability elsewhere also (1). 
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(1) Such is the habit of the mind that if it can be stabilised for some 
length of time on any particular thing, it can be stabilised on other things 
also. If one can at will concentrate for an hour on a pot he can concen¬ 
trate on a hillock for an hour also. Therefore on attaining stability of 
mind by practising meditation on any selected object, one can get engrossed 
in the Tattvas and gradually through their knowledge attain Kaivalya. 


^rs^qrssrl^’qT^: ^ q^ct 5r![fl«bK4di3(n*hi^:r?qft’^ 

II II 

When The Mind Develops The Power Of Stabilising On The Smallest 
Size As Well As On The Greatest One, Then The Mind 

Comes Under Control. 40. 

Contemplating on subtle things the mind can attafn 
stability on the minutest. Similarly, contemplating on the 
quality of greatness it can stabilise on the infinitely great 
which is limitless. Meditating between the two extremes, the 
mind acquires unimpeded power of holding on to whatsoever 
object it desires. This would be complete mastery over the 
mind. With that, the mind attains perfection and there 
is no further need for acquiring stability, nor is there any 
other call for purification by practice (1). 

(1) Tanmatra is the minute atom or monad of gross elements like 
sound etc. It is the subtlest state of such gross matters. The sense-faculty 
and the power of cognising the Tanmatra are also subtle states. 

Practising retention on any partcular object, if the stabilised mind 
can be held on to any minute or great object, that state is called Va^ikara 
or complete mastery. When the mind is brought under control, the 
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process of contemplation on any particular object is completed. There 
remains then only the attainment of Asamprajiiata concentration by prac¬ 
tising the shutting out of all mental fluctuations. How mastery of the 
mind can be acquired has been described in the following Sutra. This is 
done by the realisation of the minutest state and the highest state of the 
receiver, the instrument of reception and the object apprehended and 
being engrossed therein. With this in view the characteristics of Sama- 
patti or engrossment (true and balanced insight of a one-pointed mind) 
are now being mentioned. 


\\n II 

rfSTT qnwqrqsf* 
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What the nature of engrossment of a stabilised (1) mind 
is and in what objects it is engrossed are being described. 
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When The Flnctnations Of The Mind Are Weakened The Mind Appean 
To Take On The Features Of The Object Of Meditation—Whether 
It Be The Cogniser (Grahltd), The Instrument Of Cognition 
(Graha^a) Or The Object Cognised (Grfthya)—As Does A 
Transparent Jewel, And This Identification Is Called 
Samapatti Or Engrossment (2). 41. 

f 

‘Weakened fluctuation’ refers to the state of the mind 
when all modifications but one have disappeared therefrom. 
The case of a precious (flawless) gem has been taken as an 
example. As a transparent crystal influenced by the colour 
of an adjacent article appears to be tinged by it, so the mind 
resting on an object, and engrossed in it, appears to take on 
its nature (3). A mind set on subtle elements and being 
engrossed in them is coloured by the nature of such subtle 
elements, while a mind absorbed in gross elements is coloured 
by their gross nature. Similarly, the mind occupied with the 
infinite variety in external objects gets engrossed in such 
variety and becomes the reflector thereof. The same holds 
good in respect of the instruments of reception, viz. the organs 
of one’s body. When the mind concentrates on the instru¬ 
ments of reception, it becomes occupied and tinged by them. 
When the mind is set thinking exclusively of the cogniser, it 
becomes engrossed in it and gets tinged with the nature of the 
cogniser—Grahita. Likewise when the mind is occupied with 
the thought of a liberated soul, the mind displays the nature 
of such a soul. This sort of resting of the mind in and its 
shaping after the receiver, the instrument of reception and the 
object received, viz. the Grahita (empiric self), the senses, 
and the elements, like a reflecting crystal, is called Samapatti 
or engrossment. 

(1) Set mind»one-pointed mind. When by practising I^vara- 
pranidhana etc. the mind gets habituated in resting tranquilly on the 
desired object, it is said to be settled. The concentration attained in a 
habitually one-pointed mind is called engrossment or Samapatti. That 
is how Samapatti differs from simple concentration. The knowledge 

O.P. 228-12 
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acquired in such a state of engrossment is Samprajfiana or complete 
knowledge or Samprajnata-yoga or concentration which gives complete 
and sustained knowledge. Buddhists also use the word ‘Samapatti’ but in 
a different sense. 

(2) The author has described in these Sutras all possible types of 
engrossed mind. 

Engrossment may be of three kinds according to the nature of objects 
contemplated upon—relating to the cogniser, relating to the instruments 
of cognition and relating to objects cognised. There is also difference 
due to the nature of the engrossment. Yogins, however, take the two 
together to avoid multiplicity and divide them into Savitarka, Nirvitarka, 
Savichara and Nirvichara. Their difference is shown in the table given 
below :— 


t 


Nature of engrossment 

Nature of the object 

! 

Name of engrossment or 
Samapatti 

(1) Mixed up with word, 
its meaning i.e. the 
object and its cogni¬ 
tion. 

1 . 

( 

1 

Gross (Grahya i.«. 
knowables and Gra- 
bapa i.e. instruments 
of cognition) 

I 

Savitarka (concentration on 
gross objects with the help 
of words) 

i 

Subtle (Gr^hya, Gra- 
(2) DITTO. ha^a and Grahita !•«. 

the cogniser) 

1 

< 

Savichara (concentration on 
subtle objects with the help 
of words) 

(3) In a purified mind 
free of words and for¬ 
getful of its own self, as 
it were, only the object 
by itself is present. 

1 

Gross (Grahya and 
Grahana) 

NirvitarkS (concentration on 
gross objects without the 
help of words) 

(4) DITTO. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Subtle (Grahya, Gra* 
ha^a and Grahita) 

Nirvichara (concentration on 
subtle objects without the 
help of words, on bliss, and 
on pure I-sense) 


Vitarka and Vichara and matters relating thereto have been dealt 
with before. Now Nirvitarka will be dealt with. All sorts of Dhyana, 
i.«. meditation which can be done by a mind which has not been arrested 
entirely will fall within one or the other of the engrossments mentioned in 
the table above, because there is nothing other than an object, instrument 
of cognition and the cogniser that can be contemplated. 
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(3) Samapatti, t.e.-the habituated state of engrossment of mind on 

the object contemplated upon through force of practice, has been fully 

__ * 

explained by the author of the Sutra as well as by the commentator. The 
latter has given examples of Samapatti. Engrossment in' respect of 
objects are of three kinds :— 

,(i) Those relating to worldly things—countless material objects like 
animals, pots, etc., (ii) those relating to the five gross elements and (Hi) 
those relating to the five subtle elements, viz. sound-tanmatra, colour- 
tanmatra, etc. Engrossment or Samapatti relating to instruments of 
cognition appertains both to the external and to the internal organs. Of 
these, the external organs are threefold—organs of perception, organs of 
action and the Pranas or vital forces. The internal organ, viz. the part of 
the mind which is the instrument of conation is the master of the external 
organs. All these are the mutations of the three principal internal organs, 
viz. Buddhi (pure I-sense), Aharhkara (mutative ego) and the part of the 
mind which is the repository of latencies. 

Engrossment relating to the cogniser = aforesaid contemplation on 
pure I-sense. It has been said before, that in Savija-samadhi or concen¬ 
tration on an object when it relates to the cogniser, that cogniser is not 
the Purusa principle but is the empiric self (i.e. Buddhi) which is identi¬ 
fied with the Self. That is why it is the assumed or empirical seer. Until 
the mind and all the organs completely cease to function, the state of rest¬ 
ing in Purusa cannot be attained. So long as the mind continues to be 
affected by its modifications there would, therefore, be the impilre, 
empirical seer. ‘I am the cogniser of knowledge’—this feeling is its true 
character. When cognition ceases completely, the Knower of that 
quiescent state who remains in his own self is Purusa, or the real Seer. 

Apart from these, I^vara-samapatti or engrossment in God, engross¬ 
ment in a liberated soul, etc. which might be possible, come under the 
three kinds of engrossment, relating to the cogniser, organs of cognition 
and the object cognised. The image of God, mind or I-sense, etc. which 
is adopted as the object for contemplation for purposes of engrossment will 
fall within the appropriate category enumerated above. 


II || 
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^ ^ ftuFr^wf 

ftTO: q?«rT: | ^ ?frf^ ^ »RTtl«f: ^Hirrf^liT^ 

^i5f?T^: ^ «f^5qTg1^ ^qf%: 

II II 
Of them, 

The Engrossment, In Which There Is The Mixture Of Word, Its Meaning 
(i.e. The Object) And Its Knowledge, Is Known As Savitarka 

Samftpatti (1). 42. 

C 

To explain, the word ‘cow’, the object indicated by the 
word ‘cow’, the mental impression created by the word ‘cow’ 
implying its form, various uses, etc., although these are 
different, are generally taken together. When differentiated, 
the features of word, the object meant and ideation become 
distinct. When in the mind of a Yogin engrossed in the 
thought of a cow, there is the mingling of the word (cow), the 
object meant (the animal itself) and the idea of the cow, it is 
called Savitarka Samapatti. 

(1) Engrossment and knowledge are inseparable. That is why the 
knowledge acquired in a particular state of concentration is called 
Savitarka Samapatti. The word ‘Tarka* was used in ancient times in the 
sense of thought with the help of words. Vitarka is, therefore, a 
particular kind of Tarka. When in the knowledge acquired in Samadhi 
there is Vitarka it is called Savitarka-samadhi. 

Tarka or thought with the help of words, when analysed, will show 
a mingling of words, the objects and the ideas produced thereby. Take 
the word or name ‘cow’. The object is a quadruped animal. The idea 
about the animal takes place within us. It is not the same as the animal; 
neither has the name any identity with-the knowledge about the cow nor 
with the animal itself, because any name might indicate an animal with 
such properties. Therefore, the three factors—the* name, the object 
indicated and the knowlege thereof—are entirely distinct. But generally 
the name, the object indicated and the mental picture of the object are 
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identified with the knowledge of the object also. Therefore, in spite of the 
fact that there is no identity of the three factors, the confused idea of their 
sameness that follows the utterance of the name is called Vikalpa. Thus 
our ordinary thought is about the word, the object and the idea—all mixed 
up. Since in this process an unavoidable error in the shape of Vikalpa is 
present, it is imperfect cognition and is, therefore, not the higher and true 
Yogic perception. 

It is, however, through this process that the Yogin’s knowledge is 
gained initially. As a matter of fact the Yogic knowledge derived through 
meditation with the help of words is Savitarka Samapatti. 

The author of the Sutra has analysed this Samapatti to indicate its 
difference from Nirvitarka Samapatti described later. When Savitarka 
Samapatti is practised in respect of ‘cow’, all knowledge regarding the 
cow will be obtained and it will come with the help of words, 9.g. 
whose cow, what*sort of a cow, etc. etc. 

Of course, Yogins do not direct their contemplation to the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge in respect of ordinary objects such as a cow. The main 
purpose of engrossment is to gain knowledge of Tattvas, through which 
detachment is developed, leading gradually to the attainment of 
liberation. 


1 ^ s^T^^HrlT | ^ Iwtr^lT 

«nf Mr^rtjrT:, sro^ngfei:, sri^srf^, 
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^ ^ ^ VHTfssr ^r g ^ , ?T^S3T- 

mWJ9 ^q?fsrti5 ^TO^lfsRT sq^^: \ 

^ m si^rarf^:, ^ 

rtPir^^Isq^iTqT^iqqf^ ft«qT|TRi^ STTR fiT«qT|IH- 

fiTl%, qqr ^ ?=i^qT|rR?Tfq f% f^?iT»iT5n?; ^% 
ri^^^qqfq^jnsqq () ^q^^iqqsft Ti^TSITftsqcT^?:^?!: 

^qW^ftrl^tqT 1%^ v;^ I) II 

When, however, the memory (1) of the conventional 
meaning of words disappears, the knowledge gained through 
SamS.dhi becomes free of Vikalpa contained in the ideas 
formed through verbal instruction or inference. The true 
nature of the object contemplated upon is then revealed and 
this state is called Nirvitarka Samapatti or engrossment free 
from verbal thinking. It is the truest perception* and is the 
root of inference and testimony which are derived from it (2). 
That perception does not arise from testimony or from in¬ 
ference. Consequently, the knowledge acquired by a Yogin 
in a state of Nirvitarka-samadhi is uninfluenced by any other 
n\ode of cognition than direct perception. The feature of 
this kind of engrossment is being given in the Sutra. 

When The Memory Is Purified, The Mind Appears To Be Devoid Of 
Its Own Nature (i.e. Of Reflective Consciousness) And Only The 
Object (3) (On Which It Is Contempiating) Remains 
Illuminated. This Kind Of Engrossment Is 
Called Nirvitarka Samapatti. 43. 

When the memory of the conventional meaning of words 
and the knowledge derived from inference and testimony 
cease, the ensuing cognition seems to lose its nature as cogni¬ 
tion and becomes, as it were, of the nature of the object. This 
is called Nirvitarka Samapatti. This has been explained (in 
the introduction to the Sutra). The object contemplated 

■II Perception, inference and testimony constitute the Pramanas (vide SUtra 1,7). 
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upon in Nirvitarka Samapatti is cognised as a single unit, as 
an object which is real, and as an assemblage of particular 
atoms (4). Such assemblage (5) of all the constituent atoms 
represents their common characteristics and is inferred from 
the feel and the use of the manifested gross state. It appears 
in dependence on its causes. When a change in the charac¬ 
teristics takes place, the particular assemblage also disappears. 
Such assemblage of characteristics is called the ‘whole’, which 
is one, large or small, tangible, mutative and transitory, 
which render it usable in practical life. 

Those wno hold that the assemblage is not real and that 
its subtle components are also not perceivable in Nirvichara- 
samadhi will have to conclude that in the absence of a ‘whole’, 
the cognition of an object is erroneous because it does not 
correspond to reality. In this way almost all cognitions will 
become erroneous. What then will be the fate of valid know¬ 
ledge when there cannot be anything for its object ? For 
whatever is knowable by the senses is pronounced to be a 
‘whole’. For these reasons it has to be concluded that there 
is a ‘whole’ which is usable as large, small, etc. and which 
forms the object of Nirvitarka Samapatti. 


(1) If the distinction between Savitarka knowledge and NirvitarJta 
knowledge is understood first, then it will be easy to follow the com¬ 
mentary. Generally, with the mention of a name the object denoted by it 
is remembered, and with the remembrance of the object the name (either 
generic or individual) is also remembered. In other words, a name and 
the object indicated by it are thought of together, inseparably. But the 
name and the object are two different entities. It is only through con¬ 
ventional usage and the latent impression thereof that the blending takes 
place in memory. By practice one may think of an object without its 
denotative name and thus the mixing of an object with its name may be 
avoided. This is what is called ‘purifying’ the mind of the memory of 
words and their objects, mixed together. It is not very difficult to realise 
this. * 

Such knowledge without the use of words is the real knowledge of a 
thing, because with the help of words we regard many non-existing things 
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as existing. Take, for example, the expression *Time is beginningless and 
endless.’ This is taken as true. But 'beginningless’ and 'endless’ are 
negative conceptions. There is no possibility of directly perceiving them. 
Time, again, is merely of the nature of a container. 'Beginningless’, 
'endless’, 'time’ and other similar words give rise to merely verbal delu> 
sions but there is really no existing thing behind them which can be 
perceived. Thus knowledge based on words is in many instances delusive. 
Such knowledge is not ^ta (a perceptual fact) but only a shadow of Satya 
(a conceptual fact). Knowledge from testimony and inference are cogni¬ 
tions with the help of words ; therefore, truths established by them are not 
always realisable facts. For example, from the sayings of the sages and 
inference it is established that 'Brahman is real, is of the nature of Cons¬ 
ciousness and is infinite.’ 'Real’ means existing in fact. No mental or 
sense-conception can be formed from such words as ‘real’, ‘infinite’, etc. 
So except the words themselves there is nothing in ‘rerflity’ or ‘infinity’, 
which can be established by sense-perception or be realised by meditation. 
As a matter of fact, those predicating words have no connection with 
Brahman, nor do they help one in realising Him. 

Therefore, the knowledge that is derived from inference, testimony 
and ordinary direct perception and which is mixed with words, is not 
pure, unalloyed Rta free of Vikalpa. But Nirvitarka knowledge, r.«. 
knowledge gained without the help of words and taking on the form of 
the object itself is Rta, truly perceptual fact. 

(2) Both Nirvitarka and Nirvichara are knowledge of the same kind. 
Rsis who realised the highest truths, having acquired them through such 
knowledge, communicated them to others with the help of words and that 
is how spiritual truths and principles have been enunciated in the l§astras 
dealing with salvation which have come down to us. 

(3) Mind devoid of reflective consciousness ■= Forgetting even that ‘I 
am knowing’. Svarupa * Sva and Rupa. Sva = The instrument that is 
knowing (which is the sentient principle), and its Rupa or nature. In 
other words, when on account of intense concentration on the object to be 
known, the notion ‘I am the knower’ or ‘I am knowing’ seems to be 
effaced, the knowledge revealing the object only, almost free from any 
reflection, is obtained. 

When knowledge is acquired with the help of words etc., the impres¬ 
sions of the actions of other senses and instruments of cognition remain 
and prevent the complete effacement of reflective consciousness of self. 

It might be urged that as Samadhi has been defined as ‘the state 
that shines with the light of the object alone and is devoid, as it were, of 
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consciousness of self/ is not Savitarka Samipatti then Sam^hi ? No, 
Savitarka Samapatti is not merely Samadhi, it is also the state of retention 
of the knowledge acquired in Samadhi. Although in Samadhi there is no 
apparent knowledge of self, the knowledge of the object that is acquired 
may be with the help of words. In fact, when the mind is full of such 
knowledge assisted by words, that state is called Savitarka Samapatti. 
When the state of knowledge appears to be free from reflective conscious¬ 
ness, like the state in Samadhi devoid of the use of words, a collection of 
its latent impressions Alls the mind and this is called Nirvitarka Samapatti. 
Thus the state of retention of impressions collected during concentration 
is Nirvitarka Samapatti and the recollection of such impressions with the 
help of words is Savitarka Samapatti. 

Even when words are uttered, it might be Nirvitarka or Nirvichara 
Dhyana (meditation) free of Vikalpa, as for example, when the meaning 
of the words is ncft noticed but the words are uttered mechanically and 
conceived as sound only. Or, when the attention is given only to the 
effort made in uttering the word, it can be Dhyana (meditation) of a 
knowable object without any Vikalpa. And if it is directed only to the 
cogniser or the instruments of cognition, then also it will be meditation 
without any Vikalpa even when uttering words. 

(4) The knowledge of the gross object on which Nirvitarka 
Samapatti is attained is the highest truth in respect of that object. No 
gross object can be cognised better, because in that state all the senses are 
at rest and there is no Vikalpa. 

‘Cognition of an object as a single unit’ means that the object is 
cognised as one. Although an object is the sum total of many components 
yet it is conceived as one. ‘Separate entity’ indicates that it is recognised 
as having a separate existence of its own. ‘Assemblage or collection of 
particular atoms’ implies that one object has a distinctive conglomeration 
of atoms, which can only be discovered by Nirvitarka concentration. 

(5) ‘Assemblage’ is a particular combination of the constituent 
atoms peculiar to the object. For example, a pot is nothing more than 
the assemblage of particular atoms or monads of sound, colour, etc. 
comprising it and it follows that those atoms, £.e. the properties that are 
present in the atoms are present in the pot itself. 

Therefore the substance ‘pot’ can be characterised as one, big or 
small, of tactile prof)erty, an object of the senses, liable to mutation and 
therefore not perpetual, £.«. liable to appearance or disappearance. All 
gross objects with characteristics as stated above arc constantly .being used 

O.P. 228—13 
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by us, and they can form the object of Nirvitarka Samapatti. The highest 
knowledge about them is obtained through Nirvitarka engrossment. 


^ ^4i Tq f% : m I ^5in^+5RjfdnlKi|ei| f<ri«i4f¥^* 

^4^ I JUTT q i ^fTTf^T 

Plf^-^lXr^"^^ 1 yf^d«hl Ptl^n«hf % 

'HI^-^RT f^Tq^kl 1 Plf^d«h^ f^^^’^i^lPio^ll^s^ldT 

II 11 

By This (Foregoing) The Savich&ra And Nirvichara Engrossments Whose 

Objects Are Subtle Are Also Explained. 44 . 

« 

Of these (1) the engrossment that takes place in the gross 
forms of the subtle elements conditioned by space, time and 
causation is called Savichara or reflective. In it also the 
object of contemplation is cognised as a single unit of a subtle 
element with manifested characteristics and its knowledge is 
acquired in the state of concentration. When, however, the 
Samapatti or engrossment on subtle elements is unaffected by 
any mutation that might take place in them in time, i.e. past, 
present and future, (2) and refers to the object only as present 
when it embraces all (possible) properties of the object, and 
all its spatial positions {i.e. not conditioned by space),—this 
sort of all-embracing engrossment is called Nirvichara or 
supra-reflective. ‘The subtle element is like-this,* ‘this is how 
it has been taken for concentration*—this sort of verbal reflec¬ 
tion colours the knowledge acquired in Savichara or reflective 
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concentration. And when the knowledge derived from it is 
free from reflective consciousness and is only of the object of 
engrossment it is Nirvichara. Of the Samapattis, those 
relating to gross (3) objects are either Savitarka or Nirvitarka 
and those relating to subtle objects are Savichara or 

Jr 

Nirvichara. This is how by establishing that Nirvitarka is 
free of Vikalpa, such freedom of both itself and Nirvichara is 
explained. 

(1) What is Savichara has been explained before (1.41). What 
the commentator has said is being explained here. ^Of manifested 
properties’ means the properties which are evident in the shape of pot, 
picture, i.e. not "unmanifested, being quiescent. Therefore, to practise 
engrossment in the subtle elements, a manifest object has to be adopted. 

Space, time and causation :—If the manifest form of an object is 
adopted for the purpose of realising its constituent subtle elements, the 
space occupied by the object will come within the range of the knowables 
and the realisation of the Tanmatras in it will be limited by the idea of 
space. This knowledge will, however, relate only to its characteristics 
manifest at a particular point of time and not to its past or future 
properties. 

Causation is that characteristic of an object by adopting which, a 
particular Tanmatra is realised. In other words, the process of perceiving 
a particular Tanmatra by reflecting on a particular property of an object, 
is arriving at it through the principle of causation. 

In Savichara Samadhi or reflective concentration, the object is 
cognised as a single unit, i.e. it is considered without any admixture. The 
knowledge acquired in Savichara Samapatti is influenced by Vikalpa with 
the help of which reflection is made. And the knowledge thus gained 
relates only to the different subtle elements present at the time of 
reflection. 

(2) After having mentioned the subject of Nirvichara Samapatti, 
the commentator speaks of its true nature. That state of mind which has 
only the illumination of a subtle element as the object of cognition, 
dissociated from any ideas derived from words or reflective thought but 
associated with the latent impression of this kind of concentration, is 
known as Nirvichara Samapatti. 

In this state the knowledge acquired is not confined to a particular 
space as in the case of Savichara Samapatti. Moreover, the knowledge is 
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fiot' limited to th6 present time only but extends to the past, present and 
future simultaneously, and it is not determined by any single property of 
the object but reveals all its possible properties under all conditions. As 
Nirvitarka Samapatti is free from ideas created by Vikalpa, so is also 
Nirvichara Samapatti. 

I 

(3) Examples of all kinds of Samapattis are given below :— 

(First) Savitarka. Take the sun as the gross object of contemplation. 
If concentration on the sun is established, the mind will be full only of 
that, and all sorts of knowledge regarding it—its shape, distance, com¬ 
position, etc. will be acquired. This knowledge will, however, be 
accompanied by verbal concepts, e.g. the sun is round, it is so far, etc. 
When the mind is full of such knowledge, it is said to be in the state of 
Savitarka Samapatti. 

(Second) Nirvitarka. In concentrating on the sbn, its luminosity 
will only be realised, and its other particulars would be shut out. When 
one meditates upon that luminosity to the exclusion of all other properties 
of the sun, being forgetful even of one’s own self, as it were, one attains 
Nirvitarka knowledge. When the Yogin sees all gross objects in that light 
he finds that all external objects are nothing but a combination of the 

t 

elements—light, sound, touch, smell and taste—and realises that the 
qualities which are imagined with the help of words as belonging to 
particular objects are nothing but illusory. The state of mind full only 

r 

of. such knowledge is called the state of Nirvitarka engrossment. This is 
the supreme knowledge pertaining to gross objects. When that state is 
attained, material possessions like wealth, family, etc. cease to have any 
charm and they always appear as mere combinations of light, sound, 
touch, smell, etc. 

(Third) Savichara. After realising the luminosity of the sun through 
Nirvitarka engrossment the Yogin apprehends the subtler state of that 
luminosity by a special process of calming the mind and the senses and 
that is the realisation of the light-Tanmatra or monad. Having first 
known from testimony and through inference that gross elements are 
made of Tanmatras, one has to proceed towards the realisation of the 
Tanmatras by reflecting on that knowledge and further quietening the 
mind. Savichara engrossment is conditioned by words, objects and their 
knowledge all mixed together and is consequently affected by space, time 
and causation. In other words, the then location of the sun, the present 
or manifest condition of the sun and the present luminosity (not past and 
future) as observed by the eye—all these affect the knowledge derived by 
Savichara Samapatti. 
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When, however, the light-Tanmatra is realised, the Ydgfn perceives 
undifferentiated light monad shorn of its varieties, i.e. different colours. 
Such is also the case with sound, touch, etc. The pleasure, pain or stupe¬ 
faction derived from material objects are but due to their gross properties, 
because there is variety in such grossness, and it is the variety which 
causes feelings of pleasure, pain, etc. So, when the unvarying monadic 
state is realised, the pleasure, pain or stupefaction brought about by 
variety will disappear. 

Tanmatra is not the only object of Savichara Samapatti. Other 
subtle objects like Ahaihkara or mutative ego, Buddhi or pure I-sense, 
and unmanifested Praki^ti (the three Gunas or constituent principles in 
equilibrium) also serve as objects of Savichara Samapatti. 

(Fourth) Nirvichara. When proficiency is acquired in Savichara 
engrossment and the memory is freed from verbal concepts, the concen¬ 
tration only revffals the subtle nature of the object concentrated upon. 
The mind is then full only of the object free from any verbal notion or 
Vikalpa, and this is called Nirvichara Samapatti or supra-reflective 
engrossment. 

Unmanifested Prakrti being the merged or potential state of all 
phenomena, cannot be an object of meditation because it cannot be 
directly apprehended. Hence there cannot be any Nirvichara engross¬ 
ment on Prakrti. Prakrtilaya means dissolution of Chitta into its causal 
substance but it is not Samapatti. However, a Yogin whose mind has 
once merged into Prakrti and who holds on after its re-emergence to jthe 
idea *I have known Prakrti’ can have Savichara knowledge of Prakyti. 
This is Savichara Samapatti on Prakrti. 


11 11 
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Subdety Pertaining To Objects Colaiinates In A-Libga (1) 

Or The Unmanifested. 45. 

The subtle form (2) of Ksiti-element is the smell-Tan- 

mfttra, of Ap-element is the taste-Tanmatra, of Tejas-element 

is the light-Tanmatra, of Vayu-element is the touch-Tan- 

matra, of AkaSa-element is the sound-Tanmatra. The subtler 

form or constituent of Tanmatra is Ahaihkara and the still 

subtler form of the ego is the first manifested Mahan or 

Mahat-tattva. The subtler form of the first manifested or 

Mahan is the unmanifested or Prakrti. There is nothing 

subtler than the unmanifested. If it is said that Purusa is 

subtler than that, the reply is ‘That is true, but the subtlety 

of Purusa is not of the same kind as that of the unmanifested 

Prakrti.’ Purusa is not the material cause of the first manifest 
• ■ 

object, viz, Mahat, but its efficient cause (3). That is why it 
has been said that subtlety has reached its limit in Pradhana 
or Prakrti (which is the state of equilibrium of the three 
Gunas or constituent principles). 

(1) Linga is that which terminates or merges into its cause. That 
by which anything is indicated is an indicator or Linga. That of which 
there is no cause or which has not merged in any other substance and 
which is not indicative of anything else is A-lihga. Pradhana or Prakrti 
is A-linga. 

(2) The elements of K^iti, Ap, etc. have two states—(i) the aggrega¬ 
ted gross state which is felt as various kinds of smell, sound, light, etc. and 
(ii) the subtle state without any such variety, e.g. smell monad, sound 
monad, light monad, etc. The Tanmatras are the minutest sensations of 
subtle objects received by the senses. The external cause of such percep¬ 
tion is the ego of the Great or Divine Mind known as Bhutadi. Sensations 
of sound, etc. are really modifications of the mind. Tanmatra is perceived 
along the flow of time only because there is no perceptible space in it. 
When perception is along a flow of time, there must be a perceptible 
activity of the mind. Therefore, knowledge of Tanmatra stems from the 
working of the mutative component of internal senses (Antahkarana), viz. 
I-sense. Thus mutative ego or Ahaihkara is the subtler form of Tanmatra 
which is really the minute part or unit of sensation. The flow of mutations 
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or change of knowledge has to be adopted for contemplation to realise 
Ahaihkara. The subtler form of mutative ego is Mahat-tattva^ or pure 
Asmita, or pure I>sense. The subtler form of Mahat is Pradhana or 
Prakfti. 

(3) Purusa does not suffer any such change as Prakjfti does. The 
latfer is changed into Mahat, etc. But as Prakrti does not suffer muta¬ 
tion unless overseen by Purusa, so Purusa is regarded as the instrumental 
or efficient cause of Mahat, etc. 


^ ^ II II 

^ 

?fir^d«bt ^ 

IIII 

These Are The Only Kinds Of Objective Concentrations. 46. 

The four varieties of engrossment described before have 
external matter as their objects (1) ; that is why in spite of 
their being concentrations they have to depend on somethfng 
to develop. Two of them, Savitarka and Nirvitarka, relate 
to gross objects, while the other two, Savichara and Nirvi- 
chara, relate to subtle things. 

(1) External matter—All knowable objects, e.g. the cogniser, the 
instruments of cognition and the knowables. As all the engrossments 
develop round external objects concentrated upon, they are called 
Samadhis with external objects. 


snFRlTrJRt 
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On Gaining Proficiency In Nirvich&ra, Purity In The Inner Instruments 

Of Cognition Is Developed (1). 47. 

When impurities which shade the illuminating nature of 
Buddhi are removed there is a transparent flow of quiescence 
free from the taints of Rajas and Tamas and this is called 
attainment of proficiency. When the Yogin gets such profi¬ 
ciency in Nirvichara concentration, he achievnss purity in his 
inner instruments of reception from which he gets the power 
of knowing things as they are, simultaneously, i.e. without 
any sequence of time, and in all their aspects ; or in other 
words, he acquires the clear light of knowledge through 
power of realisation (2). It has been said in this connection 
(in the Mahabharata) : “As a man on the hill-top sees the 
man on the plains, so one having ascended the palace of 
knowledge and becoming free from sorrow sees others who 
are suffering.” 


(1-2) Adhyatma-prasada is being explained. Adhyatma •» inner 
instruments of cognition. Their Prasada = purity. When the touch of 
Rajas (activity) and Tamas (dullness) is removed, Sattva or the enlighten¬ 
ing (sentient) faculty predominates in Buddhi, and that is Adhyatma- 
prasada. Buddhi is the highest instrument of cognition ; so with its 
purity all other senses become illumined. The sense of perception being 
then in the highest state of development, whatever is known at the time 
is the complete truth. That knowledge is not produced in quanta as 
ordinary knowledge is, but in that state all the properties and variations 
of the object to be known appear simultaneously. It has been stated 
earlier that knowledge derived from inference or from verbal communica¬ 
tion, is knowledge of generalities. Direct cognition 1 elates to particular 
aspects, and it attains the highest development in Samadhi. That is why 
the ultimate particulars are known by this process. The sages derived their 
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knowledge in this way and communicated it to others in the form of 
Srutis (scriptures). These form the philosophy of salvation. 


^ II II 

^ 5iirr ^irr 

'41ji^tI'*iii’ II II 

t 

The Knowledge That Is Gained In That State Is Called ^tambharS 

(Filled With Truth). 48. 

When the instruments of cognition are purified, the 
knowledge that appears in the engrossed mind is called 
Rtambhara (lit. full of unalloyed truth) justifying the name 
given to it. It retains and sustains truth alone with no trace 
of misconception. It has been said in this connection : “By 
study of religious books, by inference and by attachment to th*e 
practice of meditation, developing intense insight in these 
three ways, perfect Yoga (or seedless, i.e. objectless concen¬ 
tration) is acquired (1).” 

(1) The Sruti, i.e. the Upani§ads also say that realisation comes 
through listening, contemplating and concentrating. If one learns by 
listening only that Atman (the Self) is different from Buddhi (pure I-sense), 
or that the principles are such and such or that this sort of state is 
Mok^a (cessation of sorrow), he really does not get to know much. 
Similarly, if by inference only one comes to know about Puru^a and other 
principles, there is thereby no chance of bringing about cessation of 
sorrow. But when one constantly thinks of, or meditates on such matters 
as *I am not the body,’ ‘External things are sorrowful and therefore should 
be forsaken,’ ‘I shall not resolve on worldly affairs,’ etc., and fully realises 
their essence, then one is on the right road to liberation. If, however, 
one comes to learn by reasoning only that he is not the body and yet is 

O.P. 228—14 
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affected by its distress or pleasure, there is hardly any difference between 
him and an ignorant man. 

There cannot be any better knowledge of an object than what can 
be acquired by Nirvichara Samadhi. That is why it is complete truth, 
^ta means realised, i,e. perfect’truth. 


m m, ^»TT^^^T3TTR5niT^^?Trqftq5^T m SlIHf 

II II 

e 

And that knowledge 

Is Different From That Derived From Testimony Or Through Inference, 
Because It Relates To Particulars (Of Objects). 49. 

What comes from other sources, like that derived from 
instructions received, relates to generalities. Such instruc¬ 
tions cannot describe particular properties fully because words 
cannot describe particular features as they are not meant to 
signify such features. So also in the case of inference as has 
been said before (Sutra 1.7) that wherever there is change of 
position it is inferred that there is motion, where there is no 
such change there can be no inference of motion (1). Thus 
through inference, only general conclusions can be arrived at. 
That is why no object of verbal communication or inference 
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can be a paticular one. Besides, a thing which is subtle, 
hidden from view or situated at a distance, cannot be known 
by ordinary observation. At the same time it cannot be said 
that a thing particular knowledge of which cannot be obtained 
by verbal communication, inference or ordinary observations 
does not exist. The knowledge of particulars relating to the 
subtler elements or the Purusa-like receiver (Mahan) is, how¬ 
ever, obtainable by the enlightenment acquired through 
Samadhi. Therefore, this particular knowledge is different 
from the (general) knowledge derivable from verbal commu¬ 
nication or inference. 

(1) Knowledge is obtainable of only that much for which reason can 
be adduced, but not in respect of other parts. For example when we see 
smoke we know that there is fire, but the paticulars regarding the nature 
or the form of the fire are not understood therefrom. Knowledge derived 
from verbal communication and inferential knowledge are acquired with 
the help of words. Words, specially those denoting qualities, are express¬ 
ions of generality. So verbal knowledge is knowledge of a generality. 


^ fRt 




When knowledge is acquired through Samadhi, the Yogin 
gets new latent impressions of such knowledge. 
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The Latent Impression Born Of Such Knowledge (1) Is Opposed To The 

Formation Of Other Latent Impressions. 50. 

The latent impressions of insight gained by concentration 
inhibit latent impressions of empirical life. When latent im¬ 
pressions of empirical life are subdued, no more cognised modi¬ 
fications can emerge therefrom. When modifications are shut 
out, Samadhi or concentration is achievd. From that comes 
Samadhic knowledge which entails latent impressions of such 
knowledge. This is how new latent impressions grow. It 
might be questioned why such profusion of latencies does not 
dispose the mind to mutativeness (2). The answer is that these 
latencies being destructive of affliction, do not Greate a dispo¬ 
sition for mutativeness. On the other hand, they disincline 
the mind from its tendencies (of producing modifications). 
Mental effort exists until the acquisition of discriminative 
knowledge (3). 


(1) The impression formed and retained of any cognitive or conative 
activity of the mind is called Samskara or latent impression. Recollection 
of the impression of (previous) knowledge is called memory and resurgence 
of the impression of an action is called automatic action. All knowledge 
and action take place with the assistance of latent impressions. For an 
ordinary mortal it is impossible to know or to do a thing, completely 
abandoning previous latent impressions. 

Latent impressions are divisible into two classes : harmful and benefi¬ 
cial, i.e. those arising out of nescience and those pregnant with correct 
knowledge. As knowledge is antagonistic to nescience, the latent im¬ 
pressions of true knowledge destroy such impressions of nescience. Know¬ 
ledge derived through Samprajhata-samadhi is the acme of knowledge 
while discriminative enlightenment is its final stage. Therefore, the latent 
impression of knowledge derived through Samadhi is able to destroy the 
latent impression of nescience. When the latent impressions of nescience 
get feeble, the fluctuations of the mind also are enfeebled, because the 
fluxes of the mind are really caused by attachment, hatred and such 
other nescience. 

It has already been said (Sutra 1.16) by the commentator that 
knowledge culminates in detachment. That is how from the knowledge 
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of the fundamental principles derived through Samprajhata-samadhi and 
Vivcka-khyati or discriminative enlightenment, detachment becomes 
complete. 

(2) Inclination towards mutation arises from the latent impressions 
in the mind. It might appear, therefore, that the latent impressions 
derived through Samprajnata*yoga will also dispose the mind towards 
such mutation. That, however, is not the case. The latent impressions 
of Samprajnata are really such impressions as prevent the reception of 
objects by mind, which results in misery. As Samprajnata impressions 
get stronger, the working of the mind slows down to a stop. 

(3) When Samprajnata-yoga reaches its highest stage in Viveka- 
khyati or discriminative enlightenment the activity of the mind ceases. 
Through that, on the realisation of the distinction between Buddhi, the 
receptacle of all v>rrows, and Purusa, the immutable cogniser, the highest 
form of detachment is achieved and the mind ceasing to act, the Seer is 
said to be in a state of Kaivalya or liberation. 


11 V ^ 11 

What else happens to such a mind ? 
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By The Stoppage Of That Too (On Account Of The Elimination Of 
The Latent Impressions Of SamprajfiiDa) Objectless Concen¬ 
tration Takes Place Through Suppression Of All 

Modifications (1). 51. 

That objectless concentration is not only antagonistic to 
Samprajnata-samadhi but is also opposed to the formation of 
latent impressions of that Samadhi, because latent impressions 
of Nirodha, which is complete stoppage of modification, 
or those of supreme detachment destroy the latent impressions 
of Samprajnata-samadhi. From the knowledge of the dura¬ 
tion of the time during which the mind had stopped its 
functioning, the existence of the latent impression of that 
arrested state can be inferred. In that state the mind merges 
in its constituent cause, the ever present Prakrti, along with 
the latent impressions of Samprajnata-samadhi as well as with 
such latent impressions as lead to Kaivalya or the state of 
liberation (2). That is why the latent impressions of such 
knowledge destroy the disposition to mutation and do not 
contribute to the continuance of the mind, because with the 
termination of such predilection the mind ceases to act as the 

9 ' 

latent impressions leading to salvation gather force. When 
the mind ceases to function, Purusa gets isolated in Himself, 
and that is why He is then called pure and liberated. 

(Here concludes the Chapter on Concentration being the 
first part of the Comments of VySsa known as Sariikhya-prava- 
chana on the Yoga-philosophy of Patanjali.) 

(1) The latent impressions acquired in Samprajnata-samadhi, i.e. 
the latent impressions of knowledge obtained through Samprajnata relate 
to principles or Tattvas. When knowledge is acquired of the true 
character of the principles and the difference between Purusa and the 
knowables and when the unworthiness of the knowables is completely 
realised then their knowledge as well as their latent impressions are con¬ 
sidered worth renouncing. That is how the latent impression of Nirodha- 
samadhi or complete restraint is opposed to, i.e. shuts out, knowledge as 
ell as the latent impressions acquirable in Samprajnana. It might be 
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argued that as stoppage of cognition is not a form of knowledge, how can 
there be latent impression thereof. In reply it may be explained that 
Nirodha is nothing but a break in fluctuation, and its latent impression is 
of that break in fluctuation. The impressions of a broken line can be 
called the broken parts of a line or the broken parts of no-line. Complete 
renunciation can give rise to latent impressions, which only bring 
stoppage of mutation and thus stop the mind from fluctuating. There is 
always a break between the appearance and disappearance of modifica¬ 
tions of the mind, which break is only lengthened in Nirodha-samadhi. 
Then the sentient, mutative and static principles do not die out but only 
the activity due to their non-equilibrium that was taking place on being 
overseen by Purusa ceases on account of the cessation of the cause 
(Avidya or nescience) which brought about the contact with Purusa. 

Asamprajnata-nirodha or cessation of modifications, once it takes 
place, does not’ last for ever, but such Nirodha is prolonged by practice. 
Consequently there is latent impression thereof. Cessation of modifica¬ 
tions of the mind through force of such latent impressions is called 
Nirodha-ksana, i.e. moment of arrested state. It is the state of inactivity 
of the mind based on Para-vairagya or supreme detachment. When 
apathy towards knowables is fully established and when the mind is 
arrested with the determination never again to receive impressions, it 
does not reappear. Even when such power of arresting the mind is 
acquired, the Yogin who wants to do good to humanity with a Nirmana- 
chitta (constructed mind), arrests the mind for a specified time, and his 
mind rises after that period as a constructed mind. It has been stated 
before that in the opinion of the Yoga school, I^vara arrests the mind for 
a cycle and at the end of it favours His devotees with supreme know¬ 
ledge and thus liberates them. 

(2) The concentration which brings about the stoppage of fluctua¬ 
tions is Samprajnata-samadhi. The latent impressions thereof have been 
referred to here. Latent impressions leading to the Kaivalya state are 
the latent impressions of the arrested state of the mind. The mind conti¬ 
nues to be interested in objects as long as it has a disposition to enjoyment 
or is trying to achieve salvation. On the attainment of discriminative 
knowledge, the mind ceases to have any interest in objects. 

The latent impressions of Samprajnata destroy the latent impressions 
of the fluctuating state. Even when the latter is totally eliminated, the 
mind still retains discriminative enlightenment acquired in Samprajnata- 
samadhi. On the attainment of the highest state of knowledge (vide 
Sutra 11.27), there being nothing further to know, knowledge acquired in 
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Samprajnata-samadhi and its latent impressions cease. Elimination of 
knowledge gained in Samprajnata-samadhi is Nirvija (t.e. objectless) con¬ 
centration. When, in this way, fluctuations of the mind are totally 
arrested, the mind ceases to exist and this state is Kaivalya or liberation. 

Thus supreme knowledge and latent impression of an arrested state 
are inimical to the inclination of the mind to reception of objects. And 
in the process the mind is eventually totally arrested—the fully arrested 
state of the mind being tantamount to the mind merging for ever into its 
constituent cause. 

Although the Seer is beyond pleasure and pain and is immutable, 
still when the mind ceases functioning, the Seer is regarded as pure. That 
state being free from sorrow, the Seer is regarded as liberated. In fact, 
these epithets, pure and liberated, are used in reference to the state in 
which the mind is. The Seer is always a Seer. The mind is witnessed 
by Him when it is in a fluctuating state; when it teases to function 
naturally it is not witnessed by Him any more. From this empirical 
standpoint Purusa is said to be either in bondage or liberated. 
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The Yoga attained by a Yogin with an engrossed mind 

has been stated. This Sutra introduces how a devotee with 

» 

a distracted mind can also attain Yoga. 

Tapas (Austerity Or Sturdy Self-Discipline—Mental, Moral And 
Physical), Syadhyaya (Repetition Of Sacred Mantras Or Study 
Of Sacred Literature) And Kvara-PranidhSna (Complete 
Surrender To God) Are Kriya-Yoga (Yoga In The 

Form Of Action) (1). 1. 

A man without self-discipline cannot attain perfection in 
Yoga. The impurities or the dross in the mind arising out of 
the snares of worldly objects which are harmful to Yoga, are 
coloured by the Vasanas of actions and afflictions from begin¬ 
ningless time, and they cannot be got rid of or dissipated 
without the practice of austerities. That is why austerities 
have to be practised. It has been recommended that an 
undisturbed course of self-purihcatory conduct should be 

0,P. 228-15 
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practised by Yogins since this leads to the cleanliness and 
purity of the mind. 

Svadhyaya—Repetition of a sacred Mantra, e.g. the 
sacred syllable OM, or study of scriptures relating to Moksa 
or freedom from bondage. 

Isvara-pranidhana—Surrender of all actions to the great 
Master God, i.e. abandonment of all hankering after the fruits 
of action. 

(1) Actions (physical) performed with the object of attainment of 
Yoga i.e. stability of mind, or actions which indirectly lead to Yoga arc 
Kriya-yoga. Such actions are principally of three kinds, viz. Tapas, 
Svadhyaya and ISvara-pranidhana. ^ 

Tapas ■» Renunciation of sensuous pleasures, i.e. attempt to desist 
from actions which might bring momentary pleasures and putting up with 
the resulting hardship. That form of austerity which does not cause any 
pathological disturbance and which results in the non-performance of 
actions based on attachment and antipathy, is favourable to Yoga. 

The descriptions of Tapas etc. are to be found in Sutra 11.32. (*) 
Yoga in the form of action = Kriya-yoga. In other words, action for 
the purpose of attaining Yoga is Kriya-yoga. In fact, Tapas etc. like 
practice of silence, breath-control, surrender of the fruits of action to God 
are attempts to restrain natural afflictive actions. Svadhyaya is verbal 
and Isvara-pranidhana is mental Kriya-yoga. Ahiihsa or non-injury etc. 
are not exactly actions but non-performance of action. The hardship 
involved therein comes within the category of Tapasya. 


*Sce appendix on Tapas. 

Tapas involves correct thinking* full control over onc^s turbid emotions, clear under- 
illtndiftg t>f moral values and consequent purification of one’s character* 
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That Kriya-yoga (should be practised) 

For Bringing About Samidbi And Minimising The Kledas. 2. 

When Kriya-yoga is properly (1) performed, it conduces 
to the state of Samadhi and considerably attenuates all the 
KleSas. The fire of Prasamkhyana or discriminative know¬ 
ledge sterilises the attenuated Kle^as like roasted seeds. When 
they are attenuated, they cannot obscure the realisation of 
the distinction between Buddhi and Purusa. Such realisation 
then lapses in the absence of the manifestation of the Gunas. 

(1) Impurities are destroyed by Kriya-yoga. The impurities are 
the restlessness and the dullness of the senses, born respectively of Rajas 
and Tamas inherent in them. Therefore, with the elimination of 
impurities, Ghitta turns towards Samadhi. Moreover, impurity is only 
an aggravated form of Kle^a ; hence through its decrease, Kle^as are also 
attenuated. 

When Kle^as become thin they become ready for extinction. Properly 
attenuated Kle^as are rendered unproductive by discriminative knowledge 
which goes by the names of Prasamkhyana or Samprajnana or Viveka. 
Just as a fried seed does not sprout, so Kle^a reduced by Samprajnana to 
an unproductive state does not give rise to modifications of the mind. For 
example :—‘I am the body’ is an erroneous afflictive belief based on 
nescience. When through the force of Samadhi Mahat-tattva (pure 
I-sense) is realised, it is correctly seen that ‘I am not the body.’ In the 
engrossed state the mind remains always established in that knowledge 
and the afflictive modification, viz. ‘I am the body’ becomes like a roasted 
seed ; from the latent impression of the belief ‘I am the body’ another 
such modification does not arise and all feelings based on such a belief get 
extinguished for all time. The impression of the notion ‘I am the body’ 
is one born of Kle^a, while the impression of the notion ‘I am not the 
body’ is one born of true knowledge and is thus non-afflictive. The latter 
is also called Prajffa-samskara. When with the knowledge of the distinct¬ 
ion between Buddhi and Purusa the mind becomes inactive through 
supreme detachment, the latencies of Prajna, which are but the sterilised 
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states of the Kle^as, also disappear (vide Sutras 1.50 and II. 10). While 
the attenuated state of Kle^as is obtained by Kriya-yoga, their unproduc¬ 
tive or subtle state is attained by Sampraj&ana or true knowledge. 

In the above example the knowledge *I am not the body’ is derived 
from Samadhi or concentration. The attenuation of Klelas is a help in 
the process. The means of Samadhi and of attenuation of Klela is Kriya- 
yoga, i.e. calmness of body and the senses through Tapasya, the predis¬ 
position to realisation through Svadhyaya and tranquillity of mind 
through I^vara-pranidhana. 


til II ^ (I 

What are those KleSas and how many are they ? 

Avidyi (Misapprehension About The Real Nature Of Things), Asmitii 
(Egoism), RSga (Attachment), Dvesa (Aversion) And Abhiniveia 
(Fear Of Death) Are The Five Kledas (Afflictions). 3. 

The afflictions are the five forms of wrong cognition (1). 
When they become active, i.e. become manifest, they 
strengthen the sway of the Gunas, bring about change, set in 
motion the flow of cause and effect and in conjunction with 
one another bring about the fructification of action. 

(1) The common feature of all the afflictions is erroneous cognition 
which is a source of pain. When Kle^as prevail, i.e. when the afflictive 
modifications grow, the activity of the Gunas remains deep-rooted as the 
real nature of the self remains unseen. They, in their ‘turn, set in motion 
the chain of mutations from Avyakta (unmanifested) to Mahat(pure 
I-sense) etc., i.e. the Gunas change continually into Mahat, Ahaihkara, etc. 
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and the afflictions underlying the mutations bring about the fruition of 
actions. 
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AvidyS Is The Breeding Ground For The Others Whether They 
Be Dormant, Attenuated, Interrupted Or Active. 4. 

In the present context, Avidya has been referred to as 
the breeding ground for those (other Kle§as) mentioned later, 
viz. Asmita etc. in theii; dormant, attenuated, interrupted or 
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active condition (1). Of these, what is dormancy ? It is that 
condition in which a KleSa remains in the mind in a potential 
state. Such Klesa awakens, i.e, manifests itself when it turns 
towards its object. In the case of one who has acquired dis¬ 
criminative knowledge, the seeds of affliction are singed and 
therefore even if the object comes before him, these do not 
sprout or become active. How can a roasted seed germinate ? 
For this reason, the Yogin who has reduced his Kle§as is 
called proficient in the art of self-conquest and is regarded as 
being in his last bodily frame (2). It is in such Yogins that 
the afflictions reach the fifth state like burnt-up seeds, and 
not in others. In that state the seeds of Klesa do indeed exist, 
but these lose their power of producing action and fail to 
germinate even when brought in proximity to appropriate 
objects [i.e. exciting causes). This is the account of dormancy 
or the absence of germination of a Klesa on account of its 
parched condition. 

Now attenuation is being spoken of. Klesas get thin 
when these are overpowered by the contemplation of their 
opposites. When Klesas occasionally get suppressed but come 
bgLck again these are known as interrupted Klesas. For 
example, when anger is not manifest at the time of attach¬ 
ment, it is not active. Again, when attachment is directed 
to one object it cannot be said to be non-existent in respect to 
another object. Chaitra being attached to one woman may 
not bear hatred to another. In such cases attachment is active 
for the present towards one and it can be active in the future 
in respect to others. In respect of the latter it is then either 
dormant, tenuous or interrupted. That which is manifest 
with reference to an object is called active. All these do not 
fall beyond the category of afflictions or KleSas. Then why 
is Klesa divided into dormant, attenuated, interrupted and 
active ? That is true no doubt, but the division is based on 
the peculiarities of the different states. As these are held in 
check by contrary contemplation, so are these manifested by 
favouring causes. All Kle§as are but varieties of nescience, 
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because all of them are permeated by delusion. When an 
object is coloured by nescience, it is followed by the other 
Kle^as (3). These are experienced whenever there is nescience 
and they dwindle away when nescience is attenuated. 

(1) The four forms of Kle^a like Asmita etc. are really variations of 
Avidya. They have four states viz. dormant, attenuated, interrupted and 
active. ‘Prasupti’ or dormancy is existence in the form of germ or latent 
power. A dormant affliction awakens with an appropriate stimulus. A 
Tanu or attenuated Kle^a is one that is thinned by Kriya-yoga. A 
Vicchinna or interrupted Klesa is that which is suppressed by other 
Kle^as. Udara means active. At the time of anger, aversion is 'in 
operation and attachment is in abeyance. When by the practice of 
detachment, attachment is controlled then it is called attenuated. 
Existence in a latent state is dormancy. Untraceable or unseen latencies 
though not bearing fruit at present may become fruitful later. Hence 
these are regarded as dormant. The state of Kle^a means a state when 
an afflictive mental modification is in operation. 

A dormant Klesa is somewhat like a Kle^a which has become like a 
parched seed, because both are unnoticeable. The dormant Kle^a, 
however, shows itself whenever there is an occasion while the Klesa which 
has become like a parched seed will not appear even when the occasion is 
there. That is why the commentator has called the latter the fifth state 
of affliction. It is in reality entirely different from the four states 
mentioned before. As a burnt seed does not sprout again, so the Klelas 
burnt in the fire of knowledge cannot affect the Atman again. 

(2) When the Klesa becomes like a parched seed, then a Yogin 
becomes Jivan-mukta (i.c. liberated though alive). Such a Yogin becomes 
free by subjugating the Chitta and that is why his present body becomes 
his last one as he is not born again. 

(3) How attachment etc. are based on Avidya will be shown later. 
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Of these, the nature of Avidya is being described— 

Avidyi Consists In Regarding A Transient Object As Everlasting, 

An Impure Object As Pure, Misery As Happiness 

And The Not>Self As Self. 5. 

To consider as permanent what is impermanent is Avidya, 
e.g. to take the world or the sky with the moon and the stars 
as permanent, or again, the heavenly beings as immortal. 
Because of its place (of origin), of its germinal source (1), of 
its constituent factors, of its secretions, of its disintegration and 
of its adventitious purity, the body has been' declared by the 
sages as something impure. Such a loathsome and unclean 
body is, however, regarded as pure ; for example, in the 
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description ‘This maiden, charming and tender as a new 
moon, with her body appearing to be formed of honey or 
nectar, has emanated, as it were, from the moon, and with 
her lotus-like eyes, she is refreshing living beings with her 
alluring glances.’ What is here being compared to what ? 
This is how a false sense of purity comes to invest that which 
is impure. This also illustrates the false cognition of the 
sacred in what is profane, and of the beneficial in what is 
really not so. 

The false cognition of pain as pleasure will be described 
later in aphorism II. 15, ‘The discriminating persons apprehend 
(by analysis and anticipation) all worldly objects as sorrowful 
because they c«,use suffering in consequence, in their afflictive 
experiences and in their latent tendencies and also because of 
the contrary nature of the Gunas (which produces changes all 
the time).’ Looking upon misery as happiness is Avidya. So 
also it is Avidya when one looks upon things as one’s own, 
when these are not so. For instance, people look upon exter¬ 
nal objects, other persons, animals, even one’s own body and 
mind, which are the seat and instrument of experience, as 
constituting one’s own Self or Purusa, while in reality these are 
not so. In this connection Acharya (Panchasikha) has said ; 
“Those who regard animate and inanimate objects as part of 
their own self and rejoice at their prosperity and bemoan 
their decay are all victims of delusion.” Thus Avidya has 
four divisions. It is the source from which all Klej^as flow 
and corresponding latent impressions are produced. It is 
to be noted that like ‘Amitra’ (not friend) and ‘Agospada’ 
(not a cow’s footprint), Avidya has a positive entity. As 
Amitra does not mean either the mere non-existence of a 
friend or a friend but a positive thing opposite to a friend, 
i.e. an enemy, and as A-gospada does not imply either the 
mere absence of Gospada or a Gospada but a large place 
different from either, so A-vidya is neither right cognition nor 
the mere absence of cognition but cognition that is contrary 
to correct cognition (2). (Gospada = land covcrable by a cow’§ 

O.P. 228—16 
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foot, i.e. of a very small size ; A-gospada = a large piece of 
land). 

(1) The place of origin of the body is the womb ; the germ is the 
semen ; assimilation of food eaten is its constitution ; secretions are 
excretions like perspiration etc., while death makes all bodies unclean. 
The body also requires constant cleansing. For these reasons the body 
is considered as unclean. To consider any such body to be clean, pleas¬ 
ing, desirable and companionable is false knowledge. 

(2) Of the four symptoms of Avidya, the sense of permanence in 
transient things is the chief one in the kind of Klesa called Abhinivesa or 
fear (of death) ; in attachment the chief one is a sense of purity in impure 
things ; feeling pleasure in affliction is predominant in hatred, because 
although hatred is a form of misery, it appears to be pleasant or desirable; 
while considering things not pertaining to the self as one’s own is domi¬ 
nant in the sense of the ego (Asmita). 

Avidya has been variously defined by different schools of thought. 
Most of these definitions do not conform to logic and philosophy. That 
the definition given in the Yoga philosophy is incontrovertibly true will 
be understood by every reader. Whatever might be the reason for mistak¬ 
ing a piece of rope as a snake, nobody can deny that it is taking one thing 
for another—a kind of wrong cognition. That cognition is contray to 
cofrect cognition and is consequently false. The contradiction that exists 
between the true and the false is the contradiction between Vidya and 
Avidya. That does not, however, prove the contrariness of the objects 
themselves ; i.e. the snake and the rope are different but not opposed to 
one another. The caiasc of this erroneous knowledge, or the modification 
due to Avidya, is the latent impression of such knowledge. Therefore the 
common name for false cognition and the corresponding sub-conscious 
impressions is Avidya. Avidya as false cognition is without any beginning. 
So also is Vidya beginningless ; because living beings have correct as 
well as incorrect cognitions. Normally there is a preponderance of wrong 
cognition and paucity of right cognition, while in discriminative know¬ 
ledge true cognition predominates and wrong cognition is negligible. 
There is no separate thing called Avidya over and above the modification 
of the mind. Avidya is only a form (unreal) of modification of the mind. 
Thus when it is said that Avidya is eternal, it means that the flow of such 

t 

modifications of the mind is eternal. 

As light and darkness are relative, light where darkness is less and 
darkness where there is less light, so every modification of the mind is 
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really a mixture of Vidya and Avidya—the former having less of Avidya 
and the latter less of Vidya. This is the difference between the two. The 
acme of Vidya is discriminative knowledge, though even in that there is 
a trace of Asmita, while in Avidya there is also a subtle awareness of the 
Seer in the form of ‘I am’, ‘I know’, etc. In reality all knowledge is 
partly real and partly unreal ; when there is preponderance of truth it is 
called Vidya and in the context of preponderance of delusion it is called 
Avidya. Taking an oyster for a piece of silver does not come within the 
category of Avidya. It is an error. All errors are misconceptions while 
Avidya is that wrong cognition which is opposed to liberation and should 
be removed ; that is how it is related to the practice of Yoga. This 
distinction must be noted. 


11 ^ 11 

qtq: 5 ftfqt Aq ^ I 

II ^ II 

Asmiti Is Tantamount To The Identification Of Purusa Or Pure 

Consciousness With Buddhi. 6. 

Purusa is absolute Awareness while Buddhi or the cogni¬ 
tive principle is the instrument of knowing. Looking upon 
these two as the same is the affliction known as Asmita. When 
the two utterly different entities like the experiencer and the 
experienced, appear united (1) that is called experience. 
When the real nature of the two is known it leads to liberation 
or the Self-in-itself and there is then no experience. So it 
has been said (by Acharya Pancha^ikha) : “When one fails to 
see that Purusa, is different from Buddhi by virtue of his 
immaculateness, immutability and metapsychic consciousness, 
one regards Buddhi as the true self through delusion (2).” 
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(1) The state of experience is of the nature of (mental) knowledge 
while the experiencer is of the nature of metapsychic consciousness ; 
therefore their sameness is in the context of cognition. The sameness of 
the Knower and the known, is not to be imagined as like that of salt and 
water, i.e. of tangible objects. It is just the absence of distinction between 
Purusa and Prakrti in the awareness. ‘Experience (of pleasure and pain) 
arises from the cognition of Buddhi and Purusa as identical* (Sutra 
III.35)—by such statement the author of the Sutra has described the 
relation between Buddhi and Purusa. Happiness and misery are objects 
of experience. The inner organs are the means of experiencing happiness 
and misery, and therefore they are also included in the content of 
experience. 

Identification of the organs of cognition with self is Asmita. Buddhi 
or the individual cognitive principle is the primary instrument of 
cognition ; it is, therefore, primarily pure I-sense. • Considering the 
various sense-organs to be the self results from Asmita. ‘I am possessed 
of the power of seeing etc.’—this sort of imputation of the idea of self to 
something which is not-self, is also an example of Asmita. This sort of 
imputation of self to other things may be of various kinds. 

(2) The words used in the quotation from Pahehasikha have 

meanings different from the current ones. As this is from a text which 

was prepared before technical philosophical terms were coined, many of 

0 

the words used here convey ideas different from their ordinary import. 
Akara ■= Perpetual purity, immaculateness. Vidya —metapsychic cons¬ 
ciousness. Sila—Indifference, or the attitude of an onlooker who is not 
affected or changed by anything he sees. Not having true knowledge 
about these characteristics of Purusa and their difference from Buddhi, 
deluded people under the influence of Avidya take Buddhi as the Self, 
i.e. they form the erroneous idea that Buddhi or the pure I-sense and the 
absolute Knower or pure Consciousness are one and the same. 
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Attachment Is That (Modification) Which Follows Remembrance 

Of Pleasure. 7. 

The desire or thirst for, or hankering after pleasure or 
the means leading to it, which is entertained by one who has 
experienced pleasure and has an inclination to it, is called 
Raga or attachment*(l). 

(1) Desire born of the latent impressions of pleasure enjoyed is what 
is meant by ‘that which results from remembrance of pleasure*. Thirst 
implies a feeling of want for the pleasure enjoyed, as one feels the need 
of water when thirsty. Hankering after a thing or greed is that state 
which brings about a longing to obtain it. In greed the sense of right 
and wrong is generally vitiated. The word Anu^ayi or ‘following’ implies 
that it exists as a latent impression in the mind. In attachment, desire 
and senses are drawn involuntarily and unconsciously towards objects, and 
the power to consciously restrain desire disappears. That is why attach¬ 
ment is regarded as a kind of misapprehension. By this the Self gets linked 
up with the senses and their objects. Here the misapprehension is to 
regard the detached Self as bound up with the latent impressions of 
pleasure pertaining to the senses which really do not belong to the Self. 
Besides, to regard evil as good is also a characteristic of attachment. 
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* R3ga or attachment is a form of Klcia. There are> however, different forms of 
attachment, like reverence for saintly persons (Sraddha), love of friends, conjugal love 
where attachment is most pronounced, affection for youngsters and compassion for those 
in distress. All these are not equally harmful. It may be noted that unlike love or 
affection, reverence cmd compassion are concerned more with the mental or physical 
state of the persons rather than with the individuals themselves. Besides, the element of 
attachment is quantitatively less and qualitatively it is more refined in both reverence 
and compassion, which is why they help one to progress on the path of Yoga, 
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Aversion Is That (Modification) Which Results From Misery. 8. 


Aversion is the feeling of opposition, mental disinclina¬ 
tion, propensity to hurt and anger towards misery or objects 
producing misery, arising out of recollection of the misery 
experienced before (1). 

(1) Pratigha —Desire to retaliate, or to resist. To one who has no 
aversion there is nothing to oppose, but to one who has aversion, opposi¬ 
tion conies at every step. Manyu — Malice. Jighahsa (lit. desire to kill) 
■■ Vindictiveness. 

As in attachment so in aversion, the latencies of misery which do not 
belong to the Self are attributed to it and the inactive Self is regarded as 
the doer. This is also false cognition. • 


11 8 . 11 

I 

II ^ II 

As In The Ignorant So In The Learned The Firmly Established Inborn 
Fear Of Annihilation Is The Affliction Called Abhiniveita (1). 9. 

Every creature always has this craving ‘Let me never be 
non-existent; let me be alive.’ One who has not felt the 
dread of death before cannot have this kind of craving. This 
demonstrates the experience of a previous birth. This afflic¬ 
tive anxiety is spontaneous. It is seen even in worms from 
their birth. Unestablished by (direct) perception or by in- 
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ference or from statement of authoritative persons, this fear 
of extinction leads to the conclusion that fear of death had 
been experienced in previous births (2). As in a confirmed 
idiot, so in a learned man possessed of knowledge regarding 
previous life and the subsequent life (i.e. regarding whence 
one came and whither one will go), this fear is found to exist, 
because, devoid of true knowledge, both the learned and the 
fool have the same Vasana arising out of the experience of 
the pain of death. 

m 

(1) Svarasavahi with which one is born or that which springs 
naturally from the accumulated latent impressions. Tatharu4ha>= that 
which is possessed by the ignorant as well as by the learned, this well- 
established affliction. 

Attachment is rooted in pleasure. Aversion is rooted in misery. 
Similarly, fear of extinction is born of the torpid or benumbed feeling 
devoid of pleasure, pain or discrimination. Such benumbed feeling 
arises out of the natural (involuntary) functions of the body and the senses. 
In that, the identification of the body with the Self is ever present. The 
fear that arises out of loss or a threat of loss of that stupefied sense of 
identification of the body with the Self is Abhinivesa-klesa. It causes 
affliction in the shape of fear. 

Although the Self is really immortal, the fear of its extinction which is 
the fear of death, arising out of ignorance, is the main Abhinivesa-kleea, 
the affliction caused by the fear of extinction. The commentator has 
shown how a previous life can be inferred from that. Other fears are also 
Abhinive^a-kle^a. This Abhinive^a is an affliction, a feeling inimical to 
spiritiual practice. Abhinive^a has other meanings as well. 

(2) There can be remembrance only of things felt before. When 
anything is felt, it is stored in the mind. Its recollection is memory. 
Memory of the fear of death is found in all creatures. Death has not been 
experienced in this life. Therefore it must be concluded that it was 
experienced in a previous life. In this way, the existence of a previous 
life is established by Abhinive^a. 

It might be urged that as fear of death is inherent, there is no need 
of a previous experience therein. If recollection of death is called inher¬ 
ent, then every memory may be said to be natural. But memory is not 
inherent; it arises from some cause, and past experience is that cause. 
When recollections always arise out of a cause, then a part of it (pertain- 
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ing to fear of death etc.) cannot reasonably be called inherent. An inherent 
thing does not arise out of a cause. An inherent characteristic never 
leaves the thing to which it belongs. Fear of death is found to disappear 
with acquisition of true knowledge. Therefore acquisition of wrong know¬ 
ledge (repeated experience of fear of death through misapprehension ) 
must be its cause. In this way a person’s fear of death and allied distresses 
establish his previous experience of it and thus his previous birth. 

Again, it may be asked ‘What is the proof that fear of death is a form 
of remembrance ?’ In reply, it may be said that memory is the percep¬ 
tion of something internal without coming into contact with any external 
object. Remembrance arises from some form of idea analogous to it. 
Fear of death also arises from within through a similar process, that is 
why it is a form of memory. 

In fact, the time of origin of the mind cannot be traced by any logical 
exercise. Matter is considered to be without a beginning, or else some¬ 
thing would be presumed to be coming out of nothing. Similar is the case 
with the mind. 

Nobody can advance any ground for holding that the mind originates 
with birth. In fact it is entirely wrong to say so. Those who hold that 
fear of death is an instinct, i.e. untaught ability, only speak of this life but 
cannot explain how instinct arises. Two answers are generally given to 
the question as to how instinct arises. The first is that it has been made 
by God, and the other (which is no answer) is that it is not knowable. 
Apart from the blind faith of some sects there is not an iota of evidence to 
show that the mind has been made by God. According to the philo¬ 
sophy of the Rsis the mind has not been made by God but it is without 
a beginning. If those who hold that the origin of the mind is unknow¬ 
able, admit that they do not know it, then there is an end of it. If on 
the other hand, they say that men cannot know it, the mind will be held 
to be either with or without a beginning. If the cause of mind is said to 
be entirely unknowable, it is indirectly saying that the mind is without a 
cause. What is without a cause is eternal. If a thing arises out of an 
antecedent cause, then it is generally said to have a beginning. Therefore 
a thing without a cause is without a beginning. The use of the term 
‘unknowable’ would thus really mean that the cause exists but is not 
clearly knowable. It has been said that Chitta or the mind is characterised 
by a series of modifications. These modifications are appearing and dis¬ 
appearing. The three Gunas constitute the basic ingredients of these 
fluctuations. Each mental modification is a change caused by the combi¬ 
nation of the three Gunas. The three Gunas being without a cause are 
without a beginning. Therefore, the flow of fluctuations resulting from 
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thtiit mutations must also be without a beginning. This is the most 
reasonable answer to the question when and wherefrom has the mind 
come [vide IV. 10 (1)]. 


^ \\ ii 

^ II \o 11 

The Subtle Klesas Are Forsaken (i.e. Destroyed) By The Cessation 
Of Productivity (i.e. Disappearance) (1) Of The Mind. 10. 

Those five Klesas become like parched seeds and dis¬ 
appear with the mind of the Yogin, which having fulfilled the 
purpose of its existence becomes defunct. 

(1) Pratiprasava •= opposed to Prasava or production, i.e. disappear¬ 
ance by resolving into the cause. Subtle Klesa implies Kle^a which has 
become like parched seed through Prasarhkhyana or discriminative 
knowledge. The cognition of ‘I’ in one’s own body can be completely 
removed on the realisation of the principle which is beyond the body and 
the senses. From such realisation comes the knowledge that ‘I am neither 
the body nor the senses.’ Then no disorder in the body or of the senses 
affects the Yogin’s mind. When the latency of such knowledge is always 
present in a habitually one-pointed mind then it is called discriminative 
knowledge opposed to Asmita-kleSa. On account of its being established 
in the mind no false notion of identification of the body with the Self 
can rise therein, and therefore Asmita becomes like parched seed incap¬ 
able of sprouting. In other words, there cannot then arise any spontane¬ 
ous cognition of the ‘I’ as the self associated with the body and the senses 
and thereby produce any distraction in the mind This sort of parched 
state is the subtle form of Asmita-kle^a. 

As the thought of renunciation becomes steadfast, an insight into the 
nature of true Self is' acquired and attachment to worldly objects becomes 
thin or ineffective as a parched seed. So does aversion become ineffective 
when a person gains an insight into the purity of the mind free from 
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malice or hatred. Likewise fear of death is attenuated with the cessation 
of the sense of identifying oneself with the body. 

Thus by means of the latent impressions acquired through Sampra- 
jiiana (vide 1.50) Kle^as are thinned. Though attenuated they are still 
manifest. Just as the idea T am the body* indicates a manifest condition 
of the mind, so the idea ‘I am not the body’ (i.e.the knowledge that Puru§a 
is the Seer of ‘I’) is also a form of manifest condition. There is further 
similarity with the parched seed. The parched seed looks like an ordinary 
seed but has no power of sprouting; similarly Klesa in a subtle state exists 
but produces no modification, i.e. no afflictive fluctuation arises in the 
mind wherein only perfect knowledge prevails. At the root of modifica¬ 
tion based on knowledge also there exists Asmita-klesa in a subtle form. 

The Kle^a so reduced disappears with the disappearance of the mind. 
When through Para-vairagya or supreme renunciation the mind merges 
into its constituent cause, the subtle Klesas also disa^ipear along with it. 
Pralaya or Vilaya implies disappearance without chance of re-emergence. 
In ordinary circumstances afflictive modifications taking place in the mind 
determine the birth, span of life and the experience of pleasure and pain. 
Klesas are attenuated by Kriya-yoga. Although in Samprajfiata-yoga 
relationship with the body no doubt continues, that relationship is based 
on such knowledge as ‘I am not the body’ etc. This is the subtle state 
of Kle4a. It is needless to say that it stops birth, span of life and further 
experience. In Asamprajnata-yoga that subtle relationship with the body 
also ceases, ».e. the modifications being merged in their natural causes, 
Kle4as arc completely destroyed. 


II n II 
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Moreover, of Klesas remaining as germs, 
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Their Means Of Sabsistence Or Their Gross States Are AroidaMe 

By Meditation. 11. 

The gross manifestations of KleSas (1) having been atten¬ 
uated by Kriya-yoga are to be destroyed through meditation 
oh Prasaihkhyana or discriminative knowledge until they 
become reduced to the state of the parched seed. As gross 
dirt is first washed away from a piece of cloth and then its 
finer impurities are removed by care and effort, so the gross 
KleSas are weak obstacles while the subtle ones are more 
difficult to overcome. 

(1) Gross manifestations of Kle^as are those afflictive modifications 
of the mind based on misapprehension, Asmita etc. 

Dhyana-heya = to be abandoned through knowledge born of medita¬ 
tion on discriminative knowledge. Kle^a is a kind of wrong knowledge ; 
hence it has to be dissipated by true knowledge. Discriminative know¬ 
ledge is the best form of knowledge ; that is why afflictive modifications 
have to be removed by meditation on self-discernment. How thereby the 
Klesas are reduced to the position of parched seeds has been stated before. 
The three stages in the process of destruction of Klesas have to be care¬ 
fully noted, viz. thinning by Kriya-yoga, reduction to an unproductive 
state by meditative insight and total disappearance by the dissolution of 
the mind. 
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K«rmiftaya Or Latent Impression of Action Based On Afflictions, Becomes 

Active In This Life Or In A Life To Come (1). 12. 

Merit and demerit in latent impressions of action arise 
from desire, greed, delusion or anger. They become operative 
in the present life or in a future life. Out of these the im¬ 
pressions of pious actions gathered from repetition of Mantras, 
observation of Tapas or attainment of Samadhi—all performed 
with deep detachment or through worship of God, the Devas, 
Maharsis or saints, fructify quickly. Similarly the impress¬ 
ions of vicious actions repeatedly performed with excessive 
Klesas, in regard to creatures who are frightened, diseased or 
pitiable or to those who have come for refuge, or are noble- 
minded or engaged in austerities, bear fruit immediately. For 
example, young Nandisvara was transferred from the human 
form into a Deva ; while Nahusa, a ruler in heaven, was 
transferred from the divine form into a reptile. Amongst 
these, those who are in purgatory do not gather any such 
merit or demerit to be experienced in that life, while those 
who have thinned their afflictions {e.g. Jivanmuktas, i.e, freed 
while alive) do not carry with them any such latent impress¬ 
ions which might fructify in a future life (2). 

(1) Karma4aya—latent impressions of actions. The latent impressions 
of virtuous and vicious actions are Karmasayas. Any manifest state of 
the mind leaves a like imprint on it and this is its latent impression. 
Sarhskara or latent impression may be either Savija, i.e. potent orNirvija, 
i.e. impotent. Potent Sarhskaras are of two kinds—those which are bom 
of afflictions and those which are their opposites ; in other words, Sarhs¬ 
karas based on wrong knowledge, and those based on true knowledge. 
The potent Samskaras based on Klesas are called Karmasayas. They are 
classed as white, black, and black-and-white, or divided into two classes, 
virtuous and vicious, or white and black only. Samskaras bJMwdi on 
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knowledge realised through concentration are known as neither black nor 
white. 

Karmalaya brings about three consequences, vix. birth, span of life 
and experience (of pleasure or pain) in that life. In other words, the 
Samskara which brings about such results is Karma^aya. When the 
consequences take place, the Samskara based on the feeling experienced 
thereby is called Vasana or subconscious latency. Vasana does not of 
itself produce any consequence or result, but for any Karma^aya to 
produce result the appropriate Vasana is necessary. Karma^aya is like a 
seed, Vasana is like a held, the birth or embodiment is like a tree and 
experience (of pleasure or pain) is like its fruits. For the convenience of 
the reader, Samskara is being shown below in a tabular form : — 


I 

Afflicted 

I 


i. 

Savija 

(of manifest mind) 

I 


Sadiskara 

I 


Nirvija (impotent, of the 
arrested state of mi nd) 


I 

Unafflicted, or 
impressions arising 
out of true knowledge 


I 


1 

Karmiiaya 
(with three 
consequences) 

I 

Virtue (producing 
happy results to be 
experienced either 
in the present or 
in some future 
life) 


Vice (producing 
unhappy conse- 


Vasana (arising out of the feeling 
created by the three conse* 
quences of Karm&iaya 
i.e. subconscious 
resultant memory) 


I 


quences to be Birth 


I 


I 


Pravftti- 

dharma 


I 


experienced 
either in the 
present 
or in some 
future life) 




, I 

Span 


Nivrtti- 

dharma 


(Inclination (Renunciation) 
to worldliness) 


I 


Experience 


Pleasure 


I 

Pain 


Celestial Infernal Human 


m 

I 

Animal 


Antagonistic to 
Pravftti-dharma 


I . . 

Antagonistic to 
Nivftti-dharma 


How to effect destruction of latent impressions 

1. By Nivrtti-dharma (the spirit of renunciation) Pravitti-dharma 
(spirit of inclinatioi! to worldliness) is weakened. 

2. Thereby Karma^aya is weakened and consequently Vasana no 
longer serves any purpose. 
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3. Afflictive Samskaras are thereby reduced, and this is what is 
known as the attenuated state. 

4. From latencies of true knowledge, the afflictive Samskaras become 
weak and unproductive like parched seed. 

5. The thinned or subtle afflictive Samskaras are annihilated by 
the latency of the arrested state of the mind. 

(2) Deeds performed with Kle^as like Avidya etc., produce afflictive 
latent impressions which bear fruit in this life, or in some future life. 
The time for fruition becomes imminent or otherwise according to the 
intensity of the impression. The commentator has explained by citing 
examples. In purgatory creatures suffer from the effects of their past 
actions and on termination of their sufferings they pass into another 
state. In purgatory their (involuntary) mental state is most dominant 
and because they are then suffering from great distress, they have not the 
ability to do any voluntary actions. Therefore it is impossible for them 
to exercise free-will to produce any effect in their lives. On the other 
hand,, having only obscured organs, they continue to suffer mental 
anguish, being unable to do anything with the help of latencies which 
will be effective in that life. That is why their purgatorial life is called a 
life of only oppressive experience. Similarly, celestial beings with the 
mental states predominant and steeped in bliss have little free-will for 
voluntary action which would produce result in that very life. 

The senses of the celestial beings, however, are developed on the 
Sattvika, i.c. enlightened basis, and they can, if they so wish, make effort 
by those senses, with the help of previous latencies, to bring about happy 
result in that life. Devas or celestial beings who have previously attained 
perfection in Samadhi, and have control over their minds can act in a 
manner as would bear fruit in that life and contribute to their further 

advancement. 


^ ii ii 
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As Long As Klei§a Remains At The Root, Karmasaya Produces 

Three Consequences In The Form Of Birth, 

Span Of Life And Experience (1). 13. 

t» 

Karmasaya begins to fructify when there is Kle^a at its 
root; but it does not do so when Klesa is uprooted. As rice 
when in the husk and not reduced to the burnt condition, can 
germinate but does not do so when the chaff is removed or 
reduced to a parched state, so Karma§aya when based on 
Kle^a, is capable of producing consequences, but it does not 
produce any consequence when KleiSa is removed or is reduced 
to, a burnt state through acquisition of knowledge. The 
consequence is of three kinds : birth, span of life and 
experience of pleasure or pain in life. 

In this respect (2) it is to be considered :—whether one 
action is responsible for one birth or one action brings about 
many births. The second point is :—do many actions bring 
about many births or do they bring about only one birth ? 
Now, a single action can never be the cause of one birth ; 
because in that case, there being no regularity of succession in 
the fruition of present actions and of innumerable actions that 
have been stored up as Karmasaya from time without 
beginning—some of which still remain unfructified—people 
would lose faith in the performance of actions. This is there¬ 
fore untenable. Again, a single action cannot account for 
many births. Because in that case if one out of many actions 
brings about many births then the remaining actions would 
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have no time to bear fruit. This view, therefore, is also 
untenable. Again, many actions are not responsible for many 
births ; because the many births cannot take place at the 
same time, and if it is said that they take place gradually, 
then also the difficulty mentioned before arises. For these 
reasons the accumulation of diverse latencies of actions, 
whether of merit or demerit, done between birth and death, 
whether dominant or in a subordinate state, is brought into 
action through death and massed together in one effort which 
simultaneously effecting death causes a single birth. That 
birth gets its span of life from the accumulated Karma§aya 
and in that span the experiences are felt as a result of that 
Karma^aya. *Karmasaya, being the cause of birth, of the 
span of life and of affective experience, is called ‘Trivipaka’ 
or that which has three consequences. For the same reason 
Karmasaya has been called ‘Eka-bhavika’ or gathered in one 
birth (life) only. 

When Karmasaya becomes operative in the present life 
and is responsible for affective experience only it is said to be 
‘of single consequence’ ; while if it is responsible for the span 
oflifeaswell as for experience, it is ‘of double consequence’— 
as in the cases of Nandi^vara and Nahusa (of double effect 
and of a single effect). Mind nourished from time imme¬ 
morial on latencies (Vasana) of Kle^as and the execution of 
actions, is like a variegated picture or like a fishing net with 
knots all over. That is why Vasana is derived from many 
previous births, while Karmasaya is derived from one birth 
or life. Those subconscious latent impressions, which give 
rise to memory only, are known as Vasanas and they are 
without beginning. 

Karmasaya, which is of one life only, has either certain 
fruition or uncertain fruition. Of these two classes, the rule 
that KarmaiSaya is active in one life only, is (fully) applicable 
to KarmaiSaya of certain fruition ; while those of uncertain 
fruition which can bear fruit in some future life cannot be 
held to be active only in one life. This is because Karmai^aya 
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of uncertain fruition, to tie Operative in a future life, has thr^c 


kinds of outcome :—first, unfructified KarmSSaya may be 

it 

destroyed thorough atonement before it becomes operative; 
secondly, it may be mixed up with the dominant KarmSlaya 
as a subordinate element ; thirdly, it may be overshadowed by 


the dominant KarmS^aya and may remain for a long time in 
a dormant state. Of these, the first is illustrated by the 


extinction in this life of dark deeds by the performance of 


pious ones. In this connection it has been said : “Know the 
action to be of two kinds of which a series of virtuous actions 


nullifies one of vicious actions. Therefore resolve to do good 
deeds. Those good deeds are to be done in this life ; so have 
the sages demonstrated to you.” 

Regarding fruition of minor Karma^ayas as subsidiary to 
dominant Karma^ayas it has been said by Pancha^ikha : “In 
sacrificial rites, along with the principal Karma^aya of virtue 
is also produced the Karmaiaya of sin. In the principal 
KarmaSaya of virtue that sin is small, mixed with virtue, and 
removable by atonement. But if no atonement is done it 
brings a touch of suffering as in the midst of profuse enjoyment 
a man feels the pangs of hunger if he goes without food. That 
sin is, however, unable to reduce the Karma^aya of virtue. 


because it might be said : ‘I have many virtuous deeds to my 
credit, which will overwhelm the sinful Karmasayas and will 
greatly reduce their effectiveness in causing distress in 
heaven.’ ” How it remains dormant for a long time over¬ 
powered by the chief unrestricted Karmasayas is being 
explained here. Death has been said to be the general cause 
of manifestation of the unrestricted KarmaSaya operative in 
future life ; but this rule does not always hold good, because 
death is not always the cause of complete manifestation of 
limited Karma operative in future life. Karmas which are to 
be operative in a future life and which have not yet become 

43 

mature enough to bear fruits can be destroyed ; or they may 


get mixed up or stand overpowered and may not fructify for 
a. long time, until similar actions favourable to their manifesta- 
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Iton incline them towards fruidon.; ISinde the time, the place 
and the cause of such manifestation cannot be determined, the 
course of Karma is regarded as variegated and undisccrnible. 
But (in such a case) this being an exception the general rule 
is not broken. Therefore, it has been held that Karma§aya 
is uni-g^ital, i.e. of one birth (life) only. 

>r ^ I ♦ 

(1) Fluctuations due to nescience are the general states of the mani* 
fested mind. When through knowledge, nescience is destroyed, the *me- 
mine* feeling, from Which springs the identification of the self with the 
body, is destroyed completely and consequently the fluctuations of the mind 
also cease. When the mind remains completely arrested there can be no 
birth, nor span of life nor experience of pleasure or pain as they are co¬ 
existent with fluctuations only. Therefore when there is Kle^a at the root, 
i.e. a deed is done under Klesa and latency thereof is stored in the mind, 
it produces birth, span of life and experience, unless it is nullified by 
insight which can counteract that latency. Jati ■■ Form assumed at birth 
of various species, e.g. man, cattle, etc., Ayus = Period of existence of 
that body, Bhoga >■ Pleasure or pain experienced in the life. Karma^aya 
is the cause of all these three. Nothing takes place without a cause. 
When an action conducive to longevity or its opposite is done, the span 
of life is found to be increased or diminished in this very life. Pleasure 
or pain is also experienced as a result of action done in this very life. 
There are many instances of human babies, stolen and reared by wild 
animals, having been changed almost into animals, imitating their ways 
of life. 

Thus it is seen that the cumulative latencies of actions done in this 
very life change the nature of the mundane body and yield results in the 
shape of longevity and experience. Therefore, actions are the cause of 
birth in a particular species, of span of life and of experience therein. The 
birth, span of life and experience which are not the result of action in this 
life must, therefore, have been caused by some action done in a previous 
life which had not fructified in that life. 

What are the reasons for birth, span of life and experience therein ? 
Men have so far discovered three answers to that question i first, ordained 
by God ; secondly, the reason is not known to man, i.e. man has no means 
of knowing it; and thirdly. Karma or action is their cause. 

There is no proof that these have been ordained by God. Those who 
hold this view say that it is a matter of faith and not of reason. In their 
view, God is unknowable and as a corollary, the reason for birth etc. must 
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also be unknowable. If such people say that the matter is ^unknown to 
us’ then that would be reasonable. But when they say that it is unknown 
to all men, they cannot offer adequate justification for that statement. 
The doctrine of Karma therefore appears to be more rational than the 
other two theories. 

(2) The commentator has explained some general rules relating to 
the principle of Karma. The commentary can be better followed if those 
rules are clearly understood. They are :— 

A. One Karmaiaya is not responsible for many births. If it were 

so, there would be no chance for the fruition of all Karm'as. In every 
birth many KarmaSayas are accumulated and it would then be difficult to 
find time for the fruition of all these. Therefore such statements as ‘kill¬ 
ing of one animal will involve millions of birth as animal* etc. are 
untenable. ' 

B. For the same reason the proposition that one Karma brings about 
one birth cannot also be correct. 

G. Many Karmas do not cause many births simultaneously, because 
many births at the same time is an impossibility. 

D. That many Karmasayas go to bring about one birth appears to 
be the correct rule. In fact it is seen that in one life the fruits of many 
actions are experienced. Therefore many Karmas would appear to be 
the cause of one birth. 

*' E. The Karmalayas responsible for a birth also determine its span 
of life, and the experience of pleasure and pain therein. 

F. Karmasaya is Eka-bhavika, i.e. is mainly accumulated in one life. 
Take X — previous birth and Y ■■ the subsequent birth. The Karma4ayas 
responsible for Yhave been mainly collected in X. Therefore Karma^ya 
is Eka-bhavika or of one birth. This is the general rule. The exception 
to this will be mentioned later. How Karmasaya gathered in one life 
causes a subsequent life can be seen in the commentary. 

G. The outcome of KarmaiSaya which will bear fruit in a future life 
is threefold, viz. birth, duration of existence, and experience of pleasure 
and pain. But as the outcome of Karma, which becomes operative in 
that very life, does not entail another birth (i.e. its fruits are experienced 
in that life), it involves only Bhoga or Bhoga and Ayus. Therefore 
Karmasaya which is operative in the same life brings about either one or 
two results. 

« 

H. Karmasaya is mainly of one birth but Vasana [Matrix latency- 
see 11.12(1)] is of many births. The three consequences experienced in 
the chain of births coming down from time without a beginning, have 
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produced latencies in the shape of Vasanas, which are thus eternal, i.e. of 
various births. 

I. Karmalayas are of two kinds—those which must mature and 
those which may not. Those which must produce results are called 
Niyata-vipaka, while those which being influenced by others cannot pro¬ 
duce complete results are called Aniyata-vipaka. 

J. Uni-genital birth (life) is the general rule for Karmasayas but 
there are exceptions. 

K. In respect of Niyata-vipaka Karmalayas which are operative in 
that birth, the rule being operative in one life, holds good fully. They 
ate fully gathered in that life. Therefore they are £ka-bhavika. 

L. In respect of Aniyata-vipaka Karmasayas which are to bear fruit 
in some future life, that rule does not apply, for there are three courses 
which such Karmas may take :— 

f 

(a) The unfructified Karma may be nullified, e.g. virtue destroyed 
by vice and vice versa. The vicious KarmaSaya born of latency of sin 
arising out of anger, is neutralized by the constant practice of non-anger. 
Therefore it cannot be said that there is no exception to the rule that 
when a Karma is done its result must be borne. Karma, however, inevi¬ 
tably bears fruit unless it is destroyed by a contrary action or by proper 
insight. 

The uni-genital rule does not fully apply to KarmaSaya, due to be 
operative in some future life because Karma^aya gathered in one life can, 
to some extent, be destroyed in that very life. * 

(b) When a minor Karma^aya matures with a chief Karmalaya it 
is manifested feebly ; hence the rule that it would fructify in the following 
birth, does not apply in this case. 

Dominant or chief Karma^aya that which is capable of bearing 
fruit independently. 

Minor Karma^aya = that which is slow in action or is there in a 
secondary position. 

The latency of Karma done under intense lust, anger, spirit of for¬ 
giveness, charity, etc. is dominant Karmasaya. It is always ready to 
fructify. Its opposite, the minor Karmasaya, does not become operative 
independently ; it acts as secondary to the chief Karmasaya. The Karma¬ 
saya responsible for future births, is thus an aggregate of primary and 
secondary ones. The minor Karmasayas do not fructify completely ; so 
the rule that ‘the result of all actions in this life will come about in the 
following life* is not fully applicable in the case of minor ones. 

(c) When a very strong or primary Karm^aya bears fruit, the oppo¬ 
site secondary one remains subdued. It does not bear fruit at the time, 
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bi4t 4 fructify at some fliture time if roused by some kindred Karma^aya. 
Here also as some minor Karmas of one life remain suppressed the uni- 
gaolCflirule does not apply. An example of this is as follows :—A man per- 
^riUs pious deeds in his boyhood. Then in his youth he commits many 
beastly acts through greed. At the time of his death, the fully mature 
latencies of sin form the appropriate Karmaiayas. As a result, the life of 
a beast that he gets, does not show the result of the pious actions done 
previously ; but such of the pious deeds as are enjoyable in a human life, 
remain stored up, and they will become operative when he is again born 
as a man. These will be helpful when he does pious acts in his subsequent 
human life. In this illustration the pious and vicious actions should be 
uhderstood to be not mutually antagonistic. If they had been so, the vice 
would have destroyed the effect of the virtuous deeds. Suppose, for¬ 
giveness is a virtue and stealing a vice. Larceny does not destroy forgive¬ 
ness, but only anger or non-forgiveness will do it. 


^ 5ir;Tl3«ifTrT: 

II I) 

¥ 

Because Of Virtue And Vice These (Birth, Span And Experience) 
Produce Pleasurable And Painful Experiences. 14. 


These, i.e. the species in which birth takes place, the span 
of life and the experience therein, produce happiness if caused 
by virtue and misery if caused by vice (1). Just as misery is 
undesirable (to ordinary beings) so to a Yogin’s mind even the 
enjoyment of pleasant objects is undesirable since this even- 
tustlly involves pain also. 

t ^ 

'' (1) The causes of misery are nescience, Asmita, attachment, aversion 
and fear. Consequently actions which are opposed to them or weaken 
them are considered virtuous, while actions which support thein are 

c 
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^ ^ * 

j Contentn^ent, forgiveness, self-restraint, non-covetousness, cleaoline^Sy 

T< 

discipline of the senses, wisdom, discriminative learning, truth and noi|- 
anger, these ten are regarded as pious acts. Amity and kindness as Well 
as benevolence and charity based on them, are also regarded as virtues 
because these are partially opposed to nescience. Actions opposed to 
virtue, «.g. anger, greed, violence based on ignorance, untruth, incon¬ 
tinence are sinful actions. According to Acharya Gau4apada : Yama, 
Niyama, (vide 11.29] compassion and charity constitute virtuous acts. 


% 

L 
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qsjkl^riTqT i ^^3nRRTf^:^55itcWT sphtpwttctir ^?wm ^ 

S|T ^itTft :^R^!I qqqri ^ \ 
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fqqr^qftqjrfq ^ftqftqrq 

if^l risT 5:^5rpT: 5rf^T^r t^:, q«iT?T 3 ^q^t: ^^ 5 :, ?f?it7T- 

fqTc#5Tq5t Ipftqi^: ^W 

^ qr 5T li%, ^ ?i^qt^i[^qR5r53f:, ^qrqr^ ^ ^ 3 ^:, 

How is it possible (that the Yogins do not find satisfac¬ 
tion even in the pleasant, enjoyable objects of the world) ? 

The Discriminating Persons Apprehend (By Analysis And Anticipation) 
All Worldly Objects As Sorrowful Because They Cause Suffering 
In Consequence, In Their Afflictive Experiences And In Their 
Latencies And Also Because Of The Contrary Nature 
Of The Gunas (Which Produces Changes 
All The Time). (1) 15. 

Experience of happiness is due to attachment to objects, 
animate {e.g. wife and family) or inanimate. From such 
feeling of happiness arises Karma^aya based on attachment. 
Similarly, objects which cause suffering are hated by all and 
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men are stupefied by them. This is how Karmaiaya is born 
of hatred and stupefaction. This has been explained before. 
No enjoyment is possible without injury to another. Thus in 
the enjoyment of objects, bodily KarmSiSaya based on malevo¬ 
lence is also formed. The enjoyment of objects has, therefore, 
been called nescience. In other words when through grati¬ 
fication of the thirst for enjoyables, the senses are calmed and 
do not go after the objects—that is happiness ; while restless¬ 
ness due to thirst for enjoyment is unhappiness (2). Through 
practice (or continuance) of enjoyment the senses cannot be 
inclined to renunciation, for enjoyment increases attachment 
as well as the adroitness of the senses. That is why enjoy- 
ment is not the means of attaining spiritual happiness. A 
seeker of happiness gets into slough of misery through enjoy¬ 
ment of objects and longing for them. This is similar to the 
suffering of a person who, unable even to stand the sling of a 
scorpion gets bitten by a serpent. These adverse experiences 
entailing misery in the end, even though pleasant for the time 
being, cause only unhappiness to Yogins [i.e. things that cause 
unhappiness in the long run to a non-Yogin are regarded as 
unhappiness by a discriminating Yogin even when they aVe 
producing pleasure). 

What is afflictive misery ? Everyone is afflicted with 
pain when pursuing animate and inanimate objects with aver¬ 
sion. This gives rise to Karmasaya of aversion. Again, when 
(to overcome this afflictive misery) men seek pleasure with 
body, mind and words, they either favour or cause pain to 
others, which results in accumulation of piety and impiety. 
This KarmS^aya is the result of greed and infatuation. This 
is called afflictive misery. 

What is the painfulness of Sarhskara (subconscious impress¬ 
ions) ? Experiences of pleasure and pain give rise to corres¬ 
ponding latencies. Thus from experience of pleasure and pain 
resulting from Karma, fresh Karmasaya is accumulated 
(through corresponding VasanS) (3). In this way the eternal 
stream of misery causes distress only to a Yogin, because the 
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mind of a wise man is as sensitive as the surface of an eye-ball. 
As the touch of a falling cobweb hurts only the eye-ball, but 
no other part of the body, so these miseries (due to the muta¬ 
tive nature of things) affect only a Yogin who is as sensitive 
as an eye-ball and not others. Others, under the influence of 
nescience in their mind, eternally variegated by Vasana and 
subject to the mistaken notions of‘me’ and ‘mine’, which are 
to be given up eventually for obtaining correct knowledge of 
Self, suffer from the misery due to their own deeds. They go 
on giving up this misery and regaining it over and over again 
with the result that they are born again and again and are 
thus overwhelmed by three-fold sorrow produced by external 
and internal causes. The Yogin, however, seeing himself and 
others carried away by this eternal flow of misery takes refuge 
in right knowledge for the elimination of all sorrows. 

Also on account of the mutual opposition of the modifica¬ 
tions of the Gunas, everything is sorrowful to a discriminating 
person. “The phases of Buddhi in the shape of Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas, reacting on one another, give rise to tranquil, 
intense or stupefied experience. The products of the Gunas 
ar-e in a state of flux, i.e. always mutating, and that is why 
the mind has been called fast-changing. When any of the 
forms of Buddhi (these are eight in number, viz. merit and 
demerit, right and wrong apprehensions, the spirit of detach¬ 
ment and attachment, supremacy and its opposite) and its 
states (these are three in number, viz. tranquillity, misery and 
stupor) become more intense, it opposes the weaker ones, while 
feebler forms and states co-operate with the stronger ones.” 
Thus by admixture the Gunas produce experience of pleasure, 
pain and stupor. So all experiences have the aspects of all 
the Gunas, viz. Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, but their specific 
characters, e.g. the Sattvika, the Rajasika and the Tamasika 
ones are caused by the preponderance of one or other of the 
Gunas. For that reason {viz. that nothing can be purely 
Sattvika or producer of pleasure only), to a discriminating 
person everything (even worldly pleasure) is full of misery. 
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Nescience is the root cause of the prevalence of extensive 
misery and sorrow, while true knowledge is the cause of dis¬ 
appearance of nescience. As medical science has four divi¬ 
sions : illness, cause of illness, recovery and therapeutics—so 
this philosophy of salvation has four parts, viz. cycle of births, 
its cause, liberation and the means of liberation. Of these the 
cycle of births is Heya, i.e. to be discarded ; the association of 
Purusa and Pradhana (Prakrti) is Heyahetu or the cause of 
Heya (which is to be discarded) ; perpetual stoppage of this 
association is Hana or liberation ; and right knowledge is the 
means of liberation (HSnopaya). Of these the real nature of 
Purusa, who witnesses the liberation, can neither be discarded 
nor attained for it would entail its elimination in the former 
case and its generation [i.e. its having a cause) in the latter. 
Rejecting both the views we arrive at the doctrine of eternal 
immutability which is right knowledge (4). 

(1) Worldliness entailing births is full of misery. Enlightened Yogins 
of pure character finding this cycle of births to be full of sorrow, try to 
bring about its cessation. Attachment brings about sorrow in the end. 
Aversion brings about direct mental distress resulting in sorrow, while 
out of latencies of experience of pleasure and pain arise sorrows due to 
those latencies. Although attachment arises from pleasure and pleasure 
is derived from attachment, yet in the long run much misery arises there¬ 
from ; this has been clearly shown by the commentator. 

Aversion is felt towards painful things and so a feeling of misery is 
inevitable where there is hatred. When pleasure and pain are experienced, 
they produce subconscious latencies in the shape of Vasana. But Vasana 
being the mould of Karma^aya, is the source of misery, because the 
latencies of Vasana cause the accumulation of the Karma^aya. 

Aversion is a form of misapprehension, that is why it causes suffering. 
It might be asked : ‘Does not pleasure arise from hatred towards sin ? It 
docs not cause misery.’ That is true. Hatred towards sin means hatred 
towards sorrow. If misery is remedied thereby, it would bring happiness. 
In effecting the remedy, however, there is sorrow but it is very small, 
while in the end h*appincss is greater. Hatred towards sin arises out of 
experience of misery in it; so misery out of hatred and hatred out of 
misery are the two unmistakable signs of hatred. 
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The ultimate misery arising out of attachment is a future contingency, 
the affliction due to hatred is for the present, while the latency of sorrow 
relates to the past. This is the opinion of the author of Maniprabha 
which is very much like the statement of the commentator, the purport of 
which is that there is pleasure in attachment, but it brings pain in the 
long run, while in hatred there is misery both in the present and in the 
future. From latencies of past experience of pleasure and pain, there is 
misery in the future. Thus from all the three aspects there is inevitable 
misery in the future, which should be avoided. 

From an analysis of the character of effects it is understood that 
worldliness is responsible for all miseries. From an examination of the 
basic cause also it would appear that it is impossible to get pure, uninter¬ 
rupted pleasure out of the cycle of births. The three Gunas, Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas, constitute the basic ingredient of the mind. By their nature, 
they work together. If in any state the preponderance of one particular 
Guna is noticed, it is called after that Guna, e.g. Sattvika, Rajasika or 
Tamasika. A Sattvika state includes Rajas and Tamas also. Happiness, 
misery and stupor are respectively Sattvika, Rajasika and Tamasika modi¬ 
fications. As in every modification all the three Gunas are present, there 
cannot be uninterrupted happiness free from Rajas and Tamas, and on 
account of the ‘subversive’ character of the Gunas their modifications go 
on dominating one another. That is why misery and stupor are inevitable 
after happiness. Therefore, it is impossible to get uninterrupted pleasure 
in this world. / 

(2) Attempts to derive pleasure by sensuous enjoyment sharpen the 
senses and intensify attachment, which in the long run cause great un¬ 
happiness. 

(3) Latency here refers to subconscious impressions of experiences 

in the shape of Vasana—not the latent impressions of pious and impious 
actions. These latter have been referred to in connection with consequent 
and afflictive miseries. Vasana only produces memory. That memory 
is of births, longevity and experience. Vasana does not produce pain by 
itself but it being the receptacle of the latent impressions of pious and 
vicious Karma^aya becomes the cause of unhappiness. The case is like 
that of an oven which is not the direct cause of burn but which burns on 
account of stored burning fuel which causes the burn. Vasana is like that. 
In the oven of Vasana the Karmalaya fuel is stored which causes the burn 
of misery. , 

(4) The real nature of the agent which destroys misery cannot be 
realised because Puru§a, the destroyer of misery, is neither the cause nor 
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the effect. Otherwise, Puru$a becomes mutable and the unalterable state 
of liberation becomes impossible. Nevertheless the existence of the agent 
cannot be eliminated altogether, i.e. the theory that there is no Purusa 
beyond the mind is not tenable. If that were so, there would be no 
inclination towards elimination of misery. Cessation of misery and dissolu* 
tion of the mind are the same thing. If there were no basic entity beyond 
the mind, there could be no effort for its dissolution. In fact we practise 
for liberation with the resolution ‘let me be free from misery by suspend¬ 
ing the activities of the mind.* It is rational to think that ‘I shall be free 
from misery when the activities of the mind are stopped,’ i.e. there will 
then remain a pure ‘I’ free from the pangs of misery. The Self beyond 
the mind is the real nature of the agent. If the existence of that agent 
is not admitted, then the question ‘for whose sake is liberation being 
sought ?’ cannot be answered. 

Therefore both the viewpoints,—that the agent is an object of attain¬ 
ment and that it is not existent, are untenable. The view that the agent in 
its real nature, i.e. the Self, is eternal and immutably existent, embodies 
right knowledge. 


C\ 

II 

^ riff. 
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That is why this Sastra has been described as consisting 
of four parts of which 

Pain Whidi Is Yet To Come Is To Be Discarded (1). 16. 

Past suffering cannot be avoided as it has already been 
undergone through experience. Present suffering is operative 
at the present moment, and cannot therefore be forsaken in 
the next moment. Hence that pain alone, which has not 
yet been experienced, troubles the Yogin who is as sensitive 
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as an eye-ball, and not any other perceiver. Therefore that 
alone is the avoidable pain. 

(1) ‘What is avoidable’ : the most logical and clear answer to that 
is ‘the pain that has not come yet.* 


SSI Iff: | 
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For that reason the cause of that which has been men¬ 
tioned as avoidable is being described. 

Uniting The Seer Or The Subject With The Seen Or The Object, Is The 

Cause Of That Which Has To Be Avoided. 17. 

The Seer is Purusa who is the reflector of Buddhi (or pure 
I-sense) and all that arc experienced by ‘Buddhi arc the 
objects (knowables). Like a magnet, the objects of experience 
act on that which is near them (1) by virtue of proximity. 
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By their character of being knowables they become the pro¬ 
perty of Purusa whose nature is Awareness ; the knowable 
(here knowable means Buddhi) becoming the object of 
experience or action is naturally revealed as something else, 
i.e. like Purusa (2), and though independent in itself, it 
becomes dependent in serving as the object of another, i.e. 
Purusa (3). That beginningless alliance between Conscious¬ 
ness and the object is the cause of the avoidable, i.e. misery. 
That is why it has been said (by Acharya Panchasikha) : “By 
giving up the cause of correlation with Buddhi, this absolute 
remedy of affliction can be effected,” because it is seen that 
the avoidable cause of trouble can be remedied. For exam¬ 
ple, the sole bf the foot being susceptible to damage from 
thorn, the piercing power of the thorn can be avoided by not 
putting the foot on the thorn, or by having a shoe on. One 
who knows these three can avoid the trouble arising from a 
thorn by adopting a remedy. How ? By the ability to know 
the nature of these three. In spiritual experience also the 
afflictive Guna, Rajas, can disturb the Sattva. Why ? 
Because affliction must operate on an entity which is amenable 
to mutation. Sattva being amenable to mutation can be 
disturbed while the Self who is beyond action and mutation 
cannot be so affected. Since the objects presented by Buddhi 
are witnessed by Purusa, when these are fraught with pain, 
Purusa also appears to be aware of their painful nature (4). 

(1) The comparison with the magnet means that although Purusa 
undergoes no change and does not come into contact with the knowable, 
the object (knowable) on account of its proximity to Purusa becomes cog¬ 
nisable. Proximity here does not indicate spatial nearness, but it implies 
the type of close relationship that exists between the knower and the 
known, for instance, in the proposition—‘I am the kno^ver of it.’ In this 
proposition ‘it* or a knowable, is seen or understood by experience as the 
object of action. The object of action and experience is of three kinds— 
perceptible, usable* (i.e. property of being used), and retentive. The 
usable objects are those of the organs of action, that is, of tangible actions. 
Rctentiveness lies in the action of the Pranas and in the latent impress- 
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ions. They are intangible action and indistinct feeling respectively. 
While perceptible objects are directly apprehended, usable and retentive 
objects also are experienced. It is cognised that the knower of these 
notions is *1’. That cognition is Buddhi. In the sentence, ‘I know also 
I am the knower of objects,’ the self implied by the first ‘I’ is the pure 
Seer who is the reflector of Buddhi or the empiric ego (vide 1.7). 

The nature of the correlation between the Seer and Buddhi is being 
stated here. It is a fact that there exists a correlation between them which 
is apparent from such modifications as ‘I am the body’, ‘I am the knower’, 
etc. Asmita or I-sense is the point of such contact or union. 

In order to comprehend the nature and character of this union the 
different types of such union are to be understood first. When more than 
one separate thing are perceived as not separate or without any gap 
between them, they are said to be united. Contact or union may be of 
three kinds, viz. spatial, temporal, or one not distinguished by either time 
or space. 

External objects situated without any intervening gap represent 
spatial union. It is not necessary to give an example of this. An object 
may exist in time only, appearing and disappearing in time, e.g. the mind, 
or it may extend over time and space. Union of notions pertaining to 
them is temporal, for instance the union of the feeling of pleasure etc. with 
the knowledge thereof. Knowledge is a state of the mind, pleasure is also 
a state of the mind. As it is not possible for knowledge and the feeling of 
happiness to be present or felt at the same time, they are really perceived 
one after the other (it being noted that only what is directly perceived is 
present) but the interval between the two is neither noticeable nor per¬ 
ceivable. That is why both are regarded as present and are perceived as 
simultaneous. The union of entities which are beyond time and space is 
neither in time nor in space. The only instance of such union or contact 
is the idea of the ultimate Knower and the ultimate knowable as one or 
united or identical. Like all other forms of knowledge, the knowledge of 
contact may be both correct and otherwise. When we use the word 
‘contact’ with reference to an actual state of things, such use is correct, 
e.g. the contact between a tree and a bird sitting on it. When, however, 
through defective vision things, though separate, are regarded as being 
united, such knowledge of their union is incorrect. But it is true that, 
whether correct or incorrect, in both cases they appear to the observer as 
united. ‘Contact’ or ‘union’ or a form of ‘proximity’ is only a word while 
the united objects are real things. The concept conveyed by a word exists 
though there may not be a real object beyond it. (The concept of the 
words may be correct, but there may not be a real entity.) 
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Action is required for bringing separate things into contact. Such 
action might be of one, of both, or of the cogniser of the contact. This 
need not be illustrated, but it is to be noted that if separate things are 
regarded as united through the action of the cogniser then it is only an 
incorrect cognition, 

' The Seer and the primal knowable are not entities extending over 
time and space. Time and space are forms of knowledge ; therefore the 
Knower thereof is an entity beyond time and space. Also, the ingredient 
of that know'Iedge (viz. the three Gunas) would be naturally something 
beyond time and space. For these reasons the contact of the Seer and 
the seen is neither spatial co<existence nor presence at the same time. 
More so as they are not mental characteristics or substrata thereof, their 
union cannot be in time. The ultimate Seer and the ultimate seen are 
not characteristics of anything ; nor are they the aggregates of any real 
characteristics. Therefore, they are not entities united in time. In Puru$a 
there is no such characteristic as past or present, because such things are 
mutable. Primordial Prakrti has also no characteristic as past or present. 
To say Purusa (or Prakrti) ‘was’ or ‘will be’ will be tantamount to 
Viparyaya. The statement Purusa (or Prakyti) ‘is’ is an example of 
Vikalpa, attributing notion of time to ‘principles’ which are beyond both 
space and time. 

Sentience, activity and retention are not characteristics but basic 
nature of the three Gunas. The question might be asked in this connec¬ 
tion that if activity is mutative, then why should it not be a characteristic ? 
Basic activity is not mutative but only mutation (i.e. ‘mutation in itself’, 
not a manifest mutative phenomenon). It is always there. If it had ever 
been without mutation, then Rajas would have been changeable (by being 
mutative and non-mutative). In this way the Seer and the seen, being 
beyond the purview of the characteristic and the characterised, are 
beyond the touch of time. Thus as they are beyond time and space their 
contact is a peculiar union in which the two cannot be distinguished by 
the senses. The Seer and the seen being separate entities, to regard 
them as not separate is wrong cognition ; therefore misapprehension is 
the root cause of this (idea of) contact ; hence the aphorism : ‘Its cause is 
nescience.’ 

Who is the cogniser of the contact ? It is ‘I’ who am its cogniser, 
because I think that I am the body etc. as well as that I am the knower. 

I am the product of that union, therefore how can I be its knower ? Why 
not ? I come into being or I come to know of it after the contact takes 
place. During each cognition the knower and the known appear united ; 
after that by analysis we know that there are separate entities therein as 

O.P. 228—20 
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knower and knowable. That is why we say that knowledge is the union 
of the knower and the knowable ; or in other words, it is the inclusion of 
two different concepts, viz. the knower and the knowable in the same cog¬ 
nition. We think know myself.* This happens because our basis being 
a self-expressive entity that faculty is present in the ego. That is why 
although my ego is the result of the contact, I understand that I aih both 
the Seer and the seen. 

From whose action does this contact arise ? From the action of the 
Rajas in the knowable. The sentience being roused by Rajas, i.e. the ego 
appearing as the Seer, is the I-sense or the union between the Seer and 
the seen. These two entities are capable of producing the idea of the 
owner and his property (see 1.4). I-sense is a knowledge or a sort of 
sentience representing their union. 

How is this contact perpetuated ? By the latent impression of the 
idea of the contact. From the latency of wrong cognition comes wrong 
knowledge of ego, and that is how the ego is propagated. Every percep¬ 
tion rises and dissolves, and another perception takes place ; that is why 
this contact has a break and is not continuous. As the knower and the 
knowable exist from time without beginning, this form of intermittent 
union (like the I-sense) is like an eternal flow, i.e. momentary contact and 
break are going on from time without beginning (it is, however, to be 
noted that though it might be beginningless it need not be endless). This 
flow of non-discrimination having no beginning, the question cannot be 
asked as to when this contact began. Therefore, the idea entertained by 
many that once Prakrti and Purusa were separate and suddenly their 
union took place, is very unphilosophical and irrational. The opposite 
idea or Viveka which is the knowledge of the Knower and the knowable 
as being separate would shut out the other (erroneous) knowledge. When 
other Vyttis stop, discrimination also ceases like a lamp going out for want 
of oil. That is break of the contact between the knower and the know- 
able. It should, however, be noted that Purusa is witness equally to (i.e. 
disinterested in) both the contact and its break. This union beyond time 
and space of the knower and the knowable is indicative of the natural 
competence of both of them. 

The term union or identity applied to the knower and the knowable 
is only a semantic expression of nearness and it is based on misapprehen¬ 
sion. Misapprehension relates to more than one existing thing. As 
realities constitute its material and subject and since it is also a kind of 
knowledge, the united objects, viz. I-sense, desire, pleasure, pain, etc. 
arising therefrom are also realities ; liberation from sorrow by true know¬ 
ledge arising out of real discriminative knowledge is also thus a reality. 
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The object of knowledge may be real or not, but its knowledge is a reality 
and it can never be non-existent. 

Remaining contiguous is called spatial contact and to go near is 
called effecting contact. 'Remaining near’ is not a thing but a particular 
arrangement of things. Similarly ‘going near’ is an action, the result of 
wjiich is the meaning of the word ‘contact’. When things are united or 
regarded as united, change might be noticed in their properties. For 
example, when copper and zinc get mixed they become yellow, but if 
minutely observed, it will be found that they retain their own individual¬ 
ities. Similarly, when the knower and the knowable are regarded as 
united, the knower appears like the knowable and the knowable like the 
knower : that is the I-sense and the entire creation born of that union. 

Briefly, an analysis of the arguments relating to the union is as 
follows : 

Spatial contact is existence side by side. What is union in time ? 
Time = flow of moments. Two moments cannot exist simultaneously. 
So there cannot be uninterrupted simultaneous existence or contact in a 
point of time. The example of contact in a point of time is the concep¬ 
tion of past, present and future states existing at the same time. In other 
words, when we say that the past and the future are existing, we think 
that the present, past and the future are there without any break. There¬ 
fore contact in a point of time is possible only in the substratum where 
the threefold characteristics of past, present and future unite. 

The union of the Seer and the seen is neither spatial nor in time, i.«. 
it is neither staying side by side nor a conglomeration of characteristics. 
Knowability is not a characteristic of the Seer, nor awareness that of the 
seen. They arc separate, disunited entities. Their contact or identity 
is in the ego, because it is felt that a portion of ‘I’ is the Knower and a 
portion is the known. We, however, can realise this only later, not at 
the time when the ego is operative. This union becomes possible on 
account of their peculiar nature —the power of witnessing of one and of 
being seen of the other. In this case, to regard two distinct entities as 
one is wrong cognition, and nescience is the cause of the union. As this 
wrong knowledge is without beginning, the contact is also regarded as 
beginningless. When we speak of a seer, it implies something to be seen 
and when we speak of something as seen, it involves a seer ; the thought 
of this correlation is inescapable. 

(2) The expression ‘revealed as something else’ means that the 
knowable is cognised by a nature different from its own, by one whose 
nature is Consciousness. In reality, the knowable is by nature unrevcaled. 
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It is revealed by contact with pure Consciousness. The position has to 
be clearly understood. If the sun is partially covered by an opaque 
substance, the latter appears as a black spot. In fact, by that only a part 
of the sun is not visible. Imagine that the opaque cover is quadrangular. 
Then it will have to be said that a quadrangular part of the sun is not 
being seen. In fact, that quadrangular thing is being known by the light 
of the sun. The relationship between the Seer and the seen is like that. 
To know an object (knowable) is not to know the Seer fully. 

This is being further elucidated. *I know a blue object’—in this 
knowledge of an object, the Seer is also included (*I know that I am 
knowing*—this is knowledge relating to the Seer). Knowledge of blueness 
is an aggregate of many subtle actions of the mind each of which is apt to 
appear and disappear. In fact many actions here mean the continuous 
flow of their appearance and disappearance. Every disappearance is the 
state of the Seer staying in Himself and every appearance is the opposite 
of that state. So the intermediate state between two disappearances is 
the non-perception of the nature of the Self-in-itself. That is the charac¬ 
teristic of the knowable. As in the previous example the illumination of 
the sun shows the size of the cover, so also the successive perceptions are 
manifested by the consciousness of one’s own Self. This is why an object 
is only realisable through another, i.e. the nature of the Self. 

(3) The knowable, though distinct, is dependent on another as it 
serves as the object of another. The root cause of the object is the un¬ 
manifested. If not seen by the Seer, the object remains unmanifested. 
Due to its inherent changeability, however, it goes on mutating. In that 
respect it is an independent entity. But as it is seen by the Seer, it is His 
object—and as such is dependent. As a matter of fact, all manifest 
entities are either objects of experience as good or evil or else they are for 
bringing about liberation. Except serving as an object of Purusa, the 
object has no other purpose of being a knowable. From that point of 
view an object of knowledge is dependent on or has significance only for 
the subject or the Knower. It is similar to our everyday experience where 
entities like cattle etc., though of independent existence, acquire special 
importance when they serve the practical purpose of man and are under 
his control. 

(4) The sentient state is Sattva. Where there is preponderance of 
sentience, and mutation and retention (Rajas and Tamas) are much less 
or at a minimum, that state is known as the sentient state. A sentient 
state is always pleasant or desirable, because comparative lack of action 
and more of sentience make a pleasant state of mind. Everyone knows that 
on the cessation of overactivity or when normal activity is not exceeded. 
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the feeing that arises therefrom is a pleasant feeling. Normal activity 
is that which the senses are habituated to perform. When through such 
action, inertness disappears, the feeling that arises is pleasure. Unless 
perception is developed and activity remains subdued, pleasurable 
sensation does not arise. Pleasure and pain, sentience and activity are 
.comparative states. Feeling of bodily comfort means the feeling arising 
out of the normal working of the system, while uneasiness arises from 
over-stimulation through external causes. When mental action in the shape 
of desire is normal it gives pleasure but when it is too much it causes 
pain. Again, when on getting a wished-for object desire is satisfied (i.e. 
overaction of the mind ceases), pleasure is derived. In stupor, (. 0 . in a 
state in which there is no sensation of pleasure or pain, there is very little 
activity and sentience is indistinct. In comparison with that, there is more 
sentience in pleasure. Therefore, quieter sentient state (Sattva) is insepa¬ 
rable from' pleasure while active state or Rajas is associated with pain— 
mental or physical. When Sattva is overcome by Rajas, pain is felt. 
That is why the commentator has spoken of Sattva as an objective essence 
liable to be affected or disturbed by Rajas. Purusa who is beyond the 
three Gunas cannot be affected by them. He is the unaffected, pure 
(absolute Consciousness) Seer of disturbances (of the Gupas) or the lack 
of these. When Sattva is affected or overcome by excess of activity (of 
Rajas), this gives the appearance of Purusa also being involved. So 
also when Sattva is dominant, Purusa has the appearance of being full of 
bliss. In reality no such attribute is applicable to Purusa who is beyond 
all change and modifications. These are only imputed to Him. What 
really happens is, Sattva (which has objective reality) undergoes changes 
due to the activity of Rajas. Purusa is merely the uninvolved onlooker 
of the different states. This has led to the interpretation that these states 
(the mutations) are made manifest by Purusa. 
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The nature of objects (knowables) is being described— 

The Object Or Kaowable Is By Nature Seotieot, Mutable And Inert. It 
Exists In The Form Of The Elements And The Organs, And Serves 
The Purpose Of Experience And Emancipation (1). 18 . 

Sentience is the characteristic of Sattva, mutability of 
Rajas and inertia of Tamas. These three Gunas are distinct 
though mutually related, are uniting and separating, and they 
co-operate to produce manifest forms. Although organically 
related, their properties do not get mixed up. But when one 
of them produces effects of homogeneous nature the other two 
though non-homogeneous operate as associate causes, and they 
all arc always ready to produce homogeneous effects in their 
states of predominance (2) while when (any ‘two are) subdued 
their existence can be inferred as subsidiary to the dominant 
one (3). Through their nature of being the object of Puru§a 
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and on account of their ability to produce forms they act by 
proximity as a lodestone or magnet does (4). They, in the 
absence of an appropriate cause (i.e. the exciting cause of 
merit or demerit), follow the lead of the dominant one (5). 
These Gunas go by the name of Pradhana. These are called 
objects or knowables, and they exist in the form of elements 
and are transformed as earth and other gross and subtle 
elements. Similarly, they exist in the form of sense-organs and 
are transformed as subtle or gross, auditory and other sense- 
organs (6). These objects do not operate without purpose. 
Rather, they act when there is need for serving Purusa as His 
object. Therefore, an object moves only for catering to 
experience or "emancipation of Purusa. Of these, the realisa¬ 
tion of the essentially beneficial and harmful by identifying 
the Seer and the seen, is experience, while realising the true 
nature of Purusa is emancipation or Apavarga. There is no 
other form of knowledge besides these two. That is why it 
has been said : “Although the three Gunas are responsible for 
all actions and mutations, the person not possessing discrimi¬ 
nating knowledge looks upon as natural all those experiences 
which are presented by Buddhi to the fourth principle 
(Purusa) who is really inactive, distinct from Buddhi in spite 
of some affinity and is only the witness of its modifications. 
Thus deluded persons do not suspect the existence of an un¬ 
conditioned Awareness (beyond the empiric ego).” 

This experience and emancipation being creations of 
Buddhi and belonging to Buddhi itself, how can they be attri¬ 
buted to Purusa ? As victory or defeat of actual fighters is 
ascribed to their commander who experiences them so bon¬ 
dage and emancipation being present in Buddhi are ascribed 
to Purusa, who experiences them. Non-completion of the 
above two objectives of the Self is bondage for Buddhi (7), 
while their completion is liberation. Thus perception, reten¬ 
tion, recollection* elimination, conception and determination 
although present in Buddhi are assumed to be present in 
Purusa and He is regarded as experiencing them [see 1.6 (1)]. 
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(1) Sentient = knowing (in the context of subjective principles) or 
capable of being known (in the context of objective principles). 

Mutable ■■ subject to change. 

Inert = opposed to sentience and mobility. All knowledge and all 
knowables are instances of sentience. All sorts of movement and action 
are instances of mutation. All forms of latencies and retention are ins¬ 
tances of inertness. The sentient and the other constituents get trans¬ 
formed into two series, viz. Bhutas (elements) and senses, i.e. that of the 
objective, physical world outside and that of knowledge, its process and 
different states. Knowledge involves knowing, acting and retaining im¬ 
pressions of cognitions, feelings and actions, while the physical objective 
reality stands for knowables, the actions and the retained. Indeed know¬ 
ledge, action and similar modifications are the outcome of the joint func¬ 
tioning of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. That is why in each of them sentience, 
mutability and inertia are traceable. Take, for example, the knowledge 
of a tree ; its knowledge or cognition aspect is sentience, the particular 
activity which produces it is mobility or the mutable aspect of it, while 
the potentialities, which being actualised become the manifest knowledge, 
constitute its retentiveness or inertia aspect. Thus the awareness that is 
noticed in the inner faculties, in the sense-organs, in the organs of action 
and in the Pranas, is sentience, the change of state that is noticed is mobi¬ 
lity while the stored state of energy, before and after any action or muta¬ 
tion, is retention. This describes sentience, mutability and inertia as 
forming the series of knowledge. The three Gunas are found in all know- 
able objects in the form of perceptible colour, sound etc., motions or 
actions, and the inert state which resists cognition and action. 

In fact, we cannot know anything of Grahana (one’s instruments of 
reception) and Grahya (knowables) apart from sentience, mutability and 
inertia. Truly speaking, there is nothing else to be known (as objects); 
sentience, mutability and inertia can be seen everywhere if only we learn 
to analyse what we see. The external world is introduced by the five 
elemental properties of light, sound, etc. In sound, for example, there is 
awareness, action which produces the awareness, and the stored energy 
which causes the action. Material objects like pot etc. are nothing but 
a collection of specific knowable characteristics like sound, touch, etc., 
of the changes involved in them and of particular forms of inertia like 
hardness etc. In the mind also the three properties of sentience, mutabi¬ 
lity and inertia are present in the form of cognition, conation and reten- 

' • • • ^ 
tion or storing of subconscious impressions. 

Thus we see that the internal and external worlds are, in the final 
analysis, made up of only three fundamental Gunas manifested as the 
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sentient, the mobile and the inert. That whose nature is only sentience is 
called Sattva. The word Sattva means a thing, i.e. what is spoken of as *it 
is’ or ‘it exists’ while being known. When it is illumined or understood, 
it is spoken of as existing ; this is the reason for calling any manifestation, 
Sattva. The quality of being active is called Rajas. Rajas means dust ; 
as dust tarnishes so does Rajas tarnish Sattva and that is why it is so 
called. As action produces change of state, Sattva or steady existence 
becomes like non-existent or changes into a fluctuating state of appearance 
and disappearance. That is why action or Rajas is said to upset Sattva. 
Inertia is Tamas which literally means darkness. Like darkness it is 
thoroughly homogeneous and so goes unobserved like a covered object. 
Hence it is called Tamas. 

Therefore, sentient Sattva, mutative Rajas and inert Tamas are the 
basic principles of the external and the internal worlds. There are no 
other basic principles to be known, i.e. there are none. All possible 
objects of thought come under these three Gunas. 

An object or knowable means anything that is capable of being 
revealed Ijy Drasta, i.e. Puru^a. In other words, that which is manifested 
through association with the Knower and is otherwise unmanifested is an 
object or knowable. The elements and the organs, i.e. the knowables and 
the instruments of reception, constitute the world of objects ; besides 
these there are no manifest objects. The elements and the organs consist 
of the three Gunas ; therefore, the three Gunas are the basic objects. 
The difference between objects, as Drsya or knowables, and as Grahya 
or perceptibles is this : The Drsyas are those which are manifested by the 
Purufa while the Grahyas are those which are perceived by the (bodily) 
organs. 

To the Seer the whole world of objects appears in two ways, i.e. all 
Drsyas serve two objectives, experience of pleasure and pain and libera¬ 
tion. Experience means the cognition of an object (Dr^ya) as desirable 
or as undesirable. Perception of an object implies non-awareness of the 
discrimination between the Knower and the knowable. Liberation 
implies realisation of the true nature of the Seer, i.e. the discriminative 
awareness, that the real ‘I’ or Knower is not an object or knowable, 
i.e. the Seer is different from the object seen. On attainment of this 
knowledge, there remains no further objective to bq served and so it is 
called Apavarga or liberation or the attainment of the final goal. Then 
the function of the objective world ceases. Therefore, the characteristics 
of the object mentioned by the author of the Sutra are of deep significance, 
flawless and based on profound knowledge of the truth. 
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(2) The nature of each different Guna is influenced by the nature 
of the other two Gunas. Gunas are perceived in objects which are 
manifestations of their mutations. In each manifestation, the three Gunas 
are combined. When analysed, it shows Sattva on one side, Tamas on 
on the other, and Rajas in the middle. When we speak of Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas are bound to be there. So also it is in the case of Rajas and 
Tamas. 

Thus the Gunas are influenced by one another. Sentience is always 
influenced by action and retention. So are also action and retention. 
Take, for example, the knowledge of sound ; its awareness aspect does not 
stand alone but is accompanied or tinted, so to say, by vibration and 
retention. 

Uniting and separating refer to association and dissociation of the 
Gunas with Purusa. 

Gunas combine to produce all objects and they uct by mutual co¬ 
operation. That is, in Sattva or the Sattva-predominating state, Rajas 
and Tamas states also remain as auxiliaries. There is no state which is 
exclusively Sattvika, Rajasika or Tamasika. Everywhere there is domi¬ 
nance of one and subordination of the other two. 

Just as in a rope made of red, black and white strands the three 
remain distinct, so do the Gunas, i.e. their properties of sentience, muta¬ 
bility and inertia remain separate, and each retains its characteristic even 
under the influence of the others. Though unmixed, they are auxiliaries to 
one another. That is why it is said that ‘they exhibit themselves in similar 
and dissimilar measures etc.’ The different properties of the three Gunas 
being innumerable, innumerable states are produced by them acting 
conjointly. The Guna that is the principal ingredient of a particular 
state becomes distinctly manifest in that state as the dominant Guna. As 
ancillary to it, however, other dissimilar Gunas also become its ingre¬ 
dients. That is, if one Guna is dominant in a person, the other two 
Gunas will exist in him in a subordinate state. For example, in a celes¬ 
tial body, which is the product of Sattvika property, the Rajasa and 
Tamasa powers are also present as subsidiaries. 

During the state of dominance each produces its own effect. Though 
in certain states, the Gunas except the dominant one act as auxiliaries, 
yet when their turn comes they assert themselves when the dominant one 
loses force as when the king dies, the prince nearest to him ascends the 
throne. 

i 

(3) Even when ancillary, their presence as subservient to the domi¬ 
nant Guna can be inferred from the effects, e.g, in the knowledge of 
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sound. The knowledge is predominantly sentient but it can be inferred 
that Rajas and Tamas are included in it. Activity is not directly visible 
but we know that no sound is possible without vibration. It can, 
therefore, be presumed that Rajas in the form of vibration is present in 
the knowledge of sound which is predominantly sentient. 

j 

(4) Nature of being the object of Purusa = experience and eman¬ 
cipation are the two states witnessed by Purusa. Unless there is witness¬ 
ing by Purusa the Gupas remain unmanifested. They have then no 
modifications and they cease to function. Hence their power of producing 
objects is dependent on Purusa’s witnessing these, i.e. they act for the 
sake of Purusa. As only on account of the witnessing by Purusa, the 
proximate Gunas provide experience or liberation, they are said to 
produce result by being near to Purusa. This nearness is no spatial 
proximity but infusion in the same cognition. T am conscious’—in this 
cognition both consciousness and the insentient instruments of reception 
are included ; that is the proximity of the Gunas to Purusa [11.17 (1)]. 

As a lodestone or magnet draws iron whenever it comes near, 
although it does not enter into the iron, even so the Gunas without enter¬ 
ing into Purusa produce effect only by nearness. The word ‘Upakara’ 
means to act by nearness. 

(5) Tn the absence of an appropriate cause etc.’= the cause in 
which a particular Guna is dominant constitutes the Pratyaya or mental 
state. For instance, merit is the cause of Sattvika modification. Of the 
three Gunas the two which have no cause to manifest themselves, remain 
subsidiary to the dominant one. The Gunas are collectively known as 
Pradhana or Prakrti. That which is the material cause of an object is 
called Prakfti. Primordial Prakrti is known as Pradhana. Prakfti in the 
shape of the three Gunas constitutes the material cause of the entire 
internal and external phenomenal world. 

Without a clear idea about the three Gunas it is very difhcult to com¬ 
prehend Sarnkhya-yoga or the philosophy of emancipation. That is why 
they are being described in greater detail here. All objects other than 
the Self can be broadly divided into two classes, viz. Grahana (lit. recep¬ 
tion) and Grahya (lit. cognisable or perceptible). All that are cognised 
constitute objects, while the instruments of reception are the senses. By 
these instruments objects are either known, moved or retained. Sound 
etc. are objects of knowledge, speech etc. are objects of action, and the 
body, the organs etc. are objects of retention. When sound as an object 
is analysed, sentient state of the nature of knowledge of sound, mutable 
state of the nature of vibration and inert state of the nature of potential 
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energy of vibration are obtained. In respect of Sparia (thermal sense) etc. 
three similar states are obtainable. 

In respect of objects of organs of action like the organ of speech etc. 
also, the same three states are noticeable. Here the object is sound 
produced by vocal cords in the form of speech. The three states of 
sentience, mutability and inertia are also there. In objects where Tamas 
Guna predominates, i.e. in retentive objects the same rule applies. 

When the organs arc analysed, similar three states are found. Take, 
for instance, the organ of hearing. Its property is to make the sound 
known. That knowledge (of sound) is its sentient state. The nervous 
impulse which is excited by external vibration and other actions of the 
ear are the result of its mutative state. The energy stored in the nerves 
and muscles which when activated is transformed into knowledge of sound 
constitutes the retentive or storing function of the ear. Similar is the case 
with tactile or muscular sense inhering in the organ of action, e.g. the 
hand, which constitutes the sentient aspect ; the movement of the hand 
constitutes its mutative aspect while the energy underlying the nerves 
and muscles constitutes the retentive aspect. 

These are external organs. When the internal organs are analysed, 
they similarly reveal the three states of sentience, mutation and retention. 
In every mental modification there are sentient, mutative and retentive 
parts. 

Thus we know that everything external or internal is like an aggre¬ 
gate of the three states of sentience, mutation and retention. Besides 
these, there is not, nor can there be, any other fundamental material cause 
known. Thus Sattva, Rajas and Tamas are the three primal material 
causes of the world. 

There is no action without potential energy and no sensation without 
action. So sensation must be preceded by action and action by potential 
energy. The Gupas are thus inseparably linked. If there is one the 
other two must be there, but the Guna which preponderates will lend its 
name to the state. Such designation only indicates the relative dominance 
of one of them. For example, sentience being predominant in knowledge 
it is called Sattvika, i.e. compared to action it is more sentient. Again, 
comparing two forms of knowledge if one is more illuminating than the 
other, it is called Sattvika knowledge. If anything is called Sattvika it 
must be understood that there are Rajasika and Tamasika elements also 
included in it. The term Sattvika applied to an object indicates that it 
is more sentient in comparison with some other object of the same 
category. There cannot be anything which would be purely Sattvika. 
The same rule applies to Rajasika and Tamasika. 
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This phenomenal world can for that reason be divided as Sattvika or 
Rajasika or Tameisika, but in regard to unreal or imaginary things there 
cannot be any such distinction. Take, for example, the term ‘Satta’ which 
means a state of being or existence. A state of being is nothing but being ; 
so in this case there being no varieties, no scope of comparison can arise. 
Whten the idea denotes a real thing, it will be comparable according to 
the dominance of the Gunas. It follows, therefore, that the Gunas are 
the material cause of all mutable real things. 

(6) The Gunas constitute the basis of all knowables. Bhutas or 
the gross elements and the organs or the instruments of reception are 
mutations of the Gunas. Their activity, on account of which they are 
known, is of two kinds, viz. experience of pleasure and pain and emancipa¬ 
tion of Purusa frpm the bondage of the Gunas. The Gunas are the essence 
of the objective world while Bhutas and the organs are their evolutes. 
The activity of the objects is two-fold—resulting in (i) attachment and (ii) 
detachment, e.g. attachment to worldly objects and attachment to God. 
The result of the first is continuance of experience or the cycle of births, 
while that of the second is liberation or cessation of the cycle. 

Objectivity is the state of relationship between the subject Drasta and 
the object Dr^ya, When on account of nescience Drasta and the object 
appear as of the same kind, then it is called experience. It is of two 
kinds—apprehension of things as (i) desirable and (ii) undesirable, e.g. 
identification of the Seer and the seen in the ideas ‘I am happy’ and ‘I am 
unhappy.’ When the Seer or subject and the seen or object are perceived 
to be separate as in T am free from pleasure and pain’, it is called release 
(from bondage). 

Experience is cognitive ; so is also emancipation. Purusa unaffectedly 
observes both pleasure and pain ; so also it observes liberation. Both 
experience and liberation are forms of knowledge and the observer of both 
means the Knower. As by reference to the relationship with Dr^ya (seen), 
the Drasta (Seer) is so called, so by reference to experience the Seer is 
called the subject of experience. The knower and the knowable being 
two different entities, the knower does not change with the mutation of 
the knowable. That is why the Seer, Purusa, is the^ unchangeable and 
inseparable cause of witnessing the knowable and the object seen is the 
mutable cause of that seeing. The commentator has illustrated, by quot¬ 
ing the example qf the commander and the soldiers, the unchangeability 
and inaction of the subject of experience. 

Pleasure and pain are by themselves unconscious and characteristics 
of Buddhi. Pleasure is the state caused by a particular favourable action 
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on the organ of reception. Therefore it is a particular action brought 
about by an unconscious thing. Only when pleasure is related to the 
conscious Self the feeling ‘I am happy’ becomes a conscious state, i.e. it 
appears as conscious. This has been called by the commentator before 
(1.7) as *the Self’s awareness’ of the mental fluctuations. Without 
relationship with Purusa, pleasure becomes insensible, unknowable and 
unmanifested. Therefore the manifestation of happiness is dependent on 
the consciousness of Purusa. That is why happiness etc. are said to be the 
objects of experience of Purusa. It is because there is reflected conscious¬ 
ness from Purusa in the experience of pleasure and pain, that there is an 
inclination in the empirical self to seek pleasure and avoid pain. There 
is also an inclination in him to give up both pleasure and pain for the 
final emancipation. 

According to Samkhya philosophy the experienccr is the Knower. 
Therefore the view that Purufa is the enjoyer or knower of experience 
and liberation is the logical view. 

(7) Non-completion of the object of the Self is the non-fulfilment of 
experience and non-attainment of liberation, while its completion is 
termination of experience and attainment of liberation. Witnessing of 
experience is called bondage while witnessing of liberation is called 
freedom. Thus bondage and freedom are not in Purusa but in Buddhi, 
the witnessing only is in Purusa. 

The commentator has enumerated here the basic functions of the 
internal instruments of knowledge. They are reception, retention, re¬ 
collection, elimination, conception and determination, and are the result 
of joint action of the mind and the senses. 

Reception is the perception of an object by the sense-organs, organs 
of action and the Pranas. Perception of the state of the mind is also recep¬ 
tion. The examples of reception are :—the sensations of light, sound, etc. 
perceived by sense-organs, the knowledge regarding the art of speech etc. 
through the organs of action, the feeling of the state of the body by the 
Prar;ias and the perception of the feelings of pleasure or pain by the mind. 

Retention is the state of being retained in the mind of anything that 
is felt or experienced. All the latent impressions are the result of reten¬ 
tion. Reception of retained things is memory or remembrance, it is a 
kind of cognition and not retention. 

Recollection is the recalling of the retained ideas, r Things perceived 
are retained, and to bring them back to mind is recollection. 

Elimination is acceptance of certain recollected ideas and rejection of 
others. 
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Conception—A concept is a general idea or the idea that assimilates 
many notions and is formed by a process of elimination ; and conception 
is knowledge involving concepts. This knowledge may be secular as well 
as spiritual. Zoology, mineralogy, etc. deal with secular knowledge while 
knowledge of the principles of gross and subtle elements constitutes 
spiritual knowledge. 

Determination—Acting towards or away from, consequent upon 
conception. Subsequent to conceptual awareness the decision that an 
object is desirable or not, takes place and this is determination. The 
thought-process may be resolved into these six steps. For example, the 
mind accepts many presentations like blue, yellow, sweet, sour, etc. Then 
they are retained in the mind. Subsequently in retrospection they are 
remembered, when by elimination of the particular features generalities 
are conceived. Thus, light element is the common generalised factor of 
all colours—blue,* yellow, etc. which arc its specific forms. Light element 
is therefore a principle or concept and its knowledge is conception or 
knowledge of that principle. With the emergence of knowledge of 
the essential nature in this way, the decision that it is desirable or other¬ 
wise is called determination or Abhinive^a. This is an example of the 
knowledge about elements ; the ordinary knowledge of pots, clothes, etc. 
also follows this process [see 1.6 (i)]. 

These six are present in all states of fluctuating minds including that 
of one-pointedness, while in minds where fluctuations have stopped, these 
have also stopped. In all objects, worldly or spiritual, there are reception, 
retention, etc. Reception is direct perception, retention is obscured 
reception, while effort to recall, selection from recalled things, conception 
on selected things and determining action thereon, are all retrospections. 
The knowledge of principles involving no reasoning process is simple 
reception. 

These processes are characteristics of the mind. When Buddhi is 
impure, reception occurs in Buddhi. But being impure Buddhi does not 
discriminate between Dras^a (Seer) and Dr^ya (seen or knowable). This 
is due to Avidya or nescience. When Buddhi is purified the knowledge of 
the difference between the two becomes clear ; and this is Vidya or correct 
knowledge. Thus reception is only attributed to the Seer though it 
actually takes place in Buddhi. Purusa is only the dxperiencer of the 
result of reception or a Seer of what is happening in the mind. 
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«7?s«Tq—WiMRJin 8rf^?TT^«T^— 

^5^q?f^?:^7Tr«jrFqT5iTqiTq- 

f^jtmq iT fq?r^: i qr^qri^- 

^5f?5qT%, 

fsRt^ I fq?mq1wq: i 

q«rT :^5^rF?TT5f ^qjefqfqr^r q?«i^?qT5r ^ 

fsfsR^’sq^^T^mrT: qgjgrf^^sflq^Tqxq ffq 1 

qTnqr^R^Tcqqt q^: q^f^qfcqqqr: | ^ 
faf qT^ q^qrq rlf^qq^ q^jqrS q^^ncqi^qqqiTq fqif^qjTSTq^- 
qsrfirT, qf^q ^qqrqTJSI qf^qqq q^qjq q^cEtiqr^qqqq q^:- 
q’qrq’^* fq:qqq^ iq^cq^ qrsqqjqf^^* q^Fr qrsifqq^d^ 1 qq ^qt 
1%^qTq: qf^iq:, fq:qqTsqq'^Tfefqf^q i ^rfefiqqiTqt q 

3wqf qrfefTqqnqrqT^ 3^qqr q^R^r qq^ftfq q mw. 
3wqqi qqqtfqj fq^n^qrq^ i qqrqiTFq- 

qqqfqttqrqnqr^^ S^qr^qr qq^ q qrqf qjRqf 

qq^W^^qiq^ I 

^qiFg qqqq^gqrfqqt q sFqqfqq?^ qVqqrq^^ i sqMq^qr- 

iqqrflfqqqiFqfqsftf^qqqTqTqqqqq fq SRqqqiq?^, 
qqr ^qsfrft q5qnr][? q^S?q fqq:% qR fiq qqi^q 

qRUTrFq q%Fli, ^ Rq:q^Tqif^ qq: qqrfq; l %fqTqq^ qT%f^q 
q?nqq, qq q^q^g fqf^^ qsqrqf^q: i qqr qffqtrqr %fqTq 
q^gT fq f q R ^^ 1 qfRUTq^qtoqrqqr ^RR?r^ q^^grfq 

fsrfq^^ 1 qqr 3^:^ q^ qRFqrqf^, ffq 

fq^rqqnt qTTO qrqFq^qftqqq:, ^qq^ qqQRPURqqqfRUTqT 

sqqsqrfq^q?^ II U II 

This Sutra provides the means of knowing the real nature 
of, and the distinction between, the Gunas which appear as 
knowables. 
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Diversified (Vifesa), Uodiversified (Aviie§a), Indicator-Only (Linga- 
Mfttra), And That Which Is Without Any Indication (Alinga), 

Are The States Of The Gu^as (1). 19. 

Of these, Akfisa, Vayu, Agni, Udaka and Bhumi are the 
Bhutas {i.e. sound, thermal, light, taste and smell are the ele¬ 
ments). They are the diversified varieties of the undiversified 
Sabda-tanmatra (sound monad), SpariSa-tanmatra (thermal 
monad), Rupa-tanmatra (light monad), Rasa-tanmatra (taste 
monad) and Gandha-tanmatra (smell monad) (2). Similarly 
the five sense-organs : the auditory, thermal, visual, gustatory 
and olfactory, the five organs of action : the vocal, manual, 
locomotive, e»tcremental and procreative, and mind or the 
eleventh sense which works as organ of perception as well as 
of sense, are the diversified mutations of the undiversified 
(mutative) ego. These are the sixteen diversified productions 
of the Gunas. The undiversified are six in number (3), viz. 
§abda-tanmatra, Sparsa-tanmatra, Rupa-tanmatra, Rasa- 
tanmatra and Gandha-tanmatra which have respectively one, 
two, three, four and five characteristics, while the sixth one 
is (mutative) ego (4). These six are the six undiversified 
mutations of the pure I-sense which is just the awareness as 
existence (5). The indicator pure I-sense or Mahat is beyond 
these six. These undiversified reach the last stage of their 
development reaching the Lihga-matra (indicator-only) state 
of Mahat. And after having attained that state, they merge, 
in the reverse process of dissolution, into Pradhana (6) 
(Prakrti) which is neither existing nor non-existing, neither 
real nor unreal, i.e. not a fiction, is unmanifested and Alinga 
(i.e. never functions as an indicator). The mutations of the 
undiversified referred to before are indicator reductions, while 

t 

further mutation into a state where it is but does not exist, is 
a change into Alinga, i.e. non-indicator type or unmanifested 
state. This state has not Purusartha as its cause, because 
being an object of Purusa it cannot be the primal cause of the 
unmanifested nor has it been caused for serving the ends of 

O.P. 228—22 
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Purusa. It is moreover regarded as eternal (7). Serving as 
objects of Purusa is the cause of the particularised or pheno¬ 
menal states (diversities, undiversified and indicator). Serving 
as objects of Purusa being the cause, those three states are 
regarded as non-eternal. 

The Gunas are of pervasive character. They neither 
disappear altogether, nor are they born (8). They, however, 
seem to be appearing or disappearing by their past and 
future individual phenomenal characteristics, and so appear 
to be subject to birth and death. For example, when we say 
‘Devadatta is in distress because his cattle are dying’ we 
imply that death of the cattle is the cause of his indigence and 
not of the loss of his own nature. Such is the case with the 
Gunas. The indicator-only, i.e. Mahat, is the immediate 
effect {i.e. the first manifestation) of the ‘non-indicator’ 
(Alihga noumenal Prakrti). Linga-matra (pure I-sense) exist¬ 
ing in the noumenal state (Alinga) in an undifferentiated 
form, manifests itself without disturbing the sequence of 
mutation (9). The six undiversified, which remain merged 
in Mahat, separate from it in the same way. Similary, follow¬ 
ing the law of sequence of mutations, Bhutas or elements 
and the organs become differentiated and manifest after hav¬ 
ing been inherent in the undiversified. It has been said 
before that the diversified do not admit of further classifica¬ 
tion from the point of view of principles. There is therefore 
no mutation into any other form of principles. Their muta¬ 
tions as characteristics, temporal characters and states will be 
explained later (III. 13). 

(1) The diversified (Vi^esas)-which are not common in many. 
The undiversified (Avi^esas) — which are the common properties of many. 

The diversified are the sixteen mutations like the Bhutas and the 
organs. (These are so called because each of them has diverse character¬ 
istics, such as sound, light, perception, etc.) The undiversified are the Tan- 
matras (which are the causes of the Bhutas) and Asmit^ (which is the cause 
of the organs and the Tanmatras). These, being only units of sensation 
and feeling, have no diversities in them. The diversified can be pleasant. 
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unpleasant, and stuporous. The undiversified are free from such charac¬ 
teristics. Things admitting of various distinctions like blue, yellow, sour, 
sweet, etc. are the diversified ones while those without such distinctions 
are the undiversified ones. The technical name of the sixteen mutations 
referred to above is Visesa, and the six from which they have come are 
known as Avilesa. 

What is called Mahat is an indicator-only (Linga-matra). Although 
from its nature it is an AviSesa, still Linga or indicator is its proper enun¬ 
ciation. Linga means indicator. That which is the indicator of another 
is called its Linga. Mahat-tattva is the indicator of the Self and the un¬ 
manifested (Prakrti). That is why it is their Linga. Lihga-matra means 
the real or chief indicator. The senses may be the indicator of Puru^a 
and Prakrti but they are chief indicators of their respective (immediate) 
causes. Mahat is the Linga or indicator of Purusa and Prakrti. Alinga"* 
Prakrti, which i^ not the indicator of anything. 

Diversified Linga, undiversified Linga, only Linga, and non-Linga 
are the four sections of the Guna trio. That is why they arc called the 
sections or states of the Gunas. 

(2) Ordinary water, earth, etc, do not constitute the Bhutas or 
elements. That whose characteristic feature is sound is Akasa. Similarly, 
tactile sense (thermal sense, not common touch), visual sense, gustatory 
sense and olfactory sense are respectively the characteristic features of 
Vayu, Tejas, Ap and Ksiti, i.e. gross elements. From the point of view of 
principles, the Bhutas known as Vayu, Ksiti, etc. are nothing but entities 
with features mentioned above. Earth, water, etc. are only mixtures of 
those elements, i.e. they are aggregates of all those principles. 

From the point of view of cause it is found that .^ka^a is the cause of 
Vayu, Vayu is the cause of Tejas, Tejas of Ap and Ap of Ksiti. Scientific 
investigation shows that if the vibrations of sound are stopped it produces 
heat, heat produces light, and from light (sun’s rays) all chemicals (like 
vegetable products) are formed. Finest particles of the chemicals give 
rise to the sense of smell. In the Mahabharata we find that before the 
creation of the Bhutas, there was an all-pervading sound, which was follow¬ 
ed by Vayu, then heat, then water, and last of all came the hard Ksiti 
or earth. Thus from the point of view of cause it will'be seen, that which 
has the property of sound is succeeded by that which has the thermal 
sense, and so on. In this way an object of olfactory sense is the recepta¬ 
cle of five properties. That which is of the gustatory sense is the recep¬ 
tacle of four properties except the olfactory sense, that of visual sense is 
the receptacle of three properties, that of the thermal sense the receptacle 
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of two, while the receptacle of sound has only sound. At the time of the 
final dissolution, the inverse process takes place and earth dissolves into 
water and water into heat, and so forth. Although in practice the Bhutas 
evolve from Aka^a onwards, from the point of view of principles, i.e. from 
the point of view of basic material cause, it is not so. There Sabda-tan- 
matra is the cause of gross sound, Sparsa-tanmatra is the cause of gross 
touch and so on. 

Viewed from the standpoint of sensations, the perception of smell 
arises from contact with the particles of matter, taste arises from the 
chemical action caused by a liquid substance. From heat comes percep¬ 
tion of colour, that is, a particular kind of heat and a particular colour 
are inseparably connected. Feeling of touch mainly arises from contact 
with gaseous matter. Our skin is surrounded on all sides by air. The sense 
of heat or cold mainly arises from the temperature of the surrounding 
air. With the sense of sound arises a sense of emptiness or void. Thus 
with the states of hardness, liquidity, etc. there is a relationship with the 
knowledge of the Bhutas. Hardness, liquidity, etc. however arise from 
difference of temperature. They are not the Guna principles. 

Therefore, considered theoretically, the Bhutas are only mere entities 
of sound, touch, etc. In practice, however, with those principles, their 
attendant features, e.g. hardness etc., have to be recognised. That is why 
when realisation of the Bhutas is attempted through Saihyama, hardness 
etc. have to be felt. 

The Bhutas or gross elements like Ksiti etc. are the Vi4esas of the 
Tanmatras or monads like smell etc. The word Vi^esa, or the diversified, 
has been used here in three senses, first, to indicate the diversities of the 
notes of the scale of octaves of sound ; heat, cold, etc. (thermal) ; blue, 
yellow, etc. (light) ; sweet, sour, etc. (taste) ; good and bad smell etc. 
(smell). Each of the Bhutas has such diversities. The Tanmatras have no 
such varieties. Secondly, the three states of quietness, excitement and 
stupor are the diversities ; the varieties of sound etc., and the varieties like 
quietness etc. go together. Unless there is knowledge, i.e. appreciation 
of the diversities such as in the scale of sound, heat, cold, etc., worldly 
happiness, misery or infatuation cannot arise. Thirdly, the Bhutas being 
the final (lowest form of) mutations, {i.e. not being the cause of further 
modifications) are called the ViSesas. Thus the characteristics of the 
Bhutas can be summarised as follows : That which is endowed with the 
property of various sounds and causes pleasure, misery and stupor, is 
Akaia ; that which is endowed with the property of Various kinds of touch 
and causes pleasure etc. is Vayu ; similarly of Tejas etc. These are the 
five kinds of Bhutas ; these are knowable and Vilesas. 
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The Vi^esas known as the organs are generally counted as eleven. 
These are of two kinds, external and internal. The external organs deal 
with external objects. Mind, the internal sense, deals with objects like 
sound, sensations, etc. presented to it by the external organs and the feel¬ 
ings caused by internal causes, happiness and effort. 

,The external organs are generally divided into two classes, viz. the 
sense-organs of cognition and the organs of action. The Pranas or the vital 
forces being included in them are not counted separately but they are 
also external organs. The cognitive sense-organs are Sattvika in character, 
organs of action are Rajasika and Pranas, Tamasika. Each of them has 
five members. Thus there are live cognitive sense-organs, e.g. ear, the 
recipient of sound ; skin, receiver of the sense of touch in the form of heat 
or cold ; eye takes in colour ; tongue takes in taste and the nose takes in 
smell. The organs of action are tongue relating to spoken words ; the 
hands relating fo art and craft ; the legs relating to locomotion ; anus 
relating to excretion ; and the reproductive organs relating to reproduc¬ 
tion. Prana, Udana, Vyana, Apana and Samana are the five Pranas or 

* « 

vital forces. The function of Prana is to sustain the organs of percep¬ 
tion of external objects ; Udana sustains the tissues of the body ; Vyana 
sustains the organs of movement of the body ; Apana sustains the func¬ 
tion of excrement or elimination and Samana sustains the power of 
assimilation. 

Mind is an internal organ. It makes resolve regarding objects. 
Correct supposition, i.e. reception, action and retention, is resolve. 
Voluntary use of knowable objects is resolve or volition. 

The five Bhutas, ten external organs and the mind—these sixteen are 
Vi^esas or the diversified. They are not the causes of other modifications. 
They are the final modificatians. 

(3) The undiversified or Avi^esas are six in number. The five 
Tanmatras (monads) are the causes of the five Bhutas (elements) and 
Asmita or Ahamkara is the cause of the Tanmatras and the organs. 

The word Tanmatra means ‘that alone’ or ‘that only', i.e. sound 
alone, touch alone, etc., e.g. subtle sound (atom of sound), without the 
variation or diversity, is known as sound Tanmatra. Same is the case with 
touch and other Tanmatras. The other epithet of'Tanmatra is Para- 
ma^u or atom. Atom does not mean minute (tangible) particles but the 
subtle sensations of sound, touch, etc. The subtle state into which the 
different varieties ftf sound, touch, etc. disappear, is known as Tanmatra. 
The atom is such a subtle state of sound and similar objects. Its spatial 
extent cannot be clearly perceived. As a matter of fact it is conceived as 
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constituting the flow of time. For example, external sound appears to 
occupy extensive space, but when it is meditated upon as a subtle percep¬ 
tion within the ear, it appears only as a flow of time. In realising atoms 
of sound, light, etc. they have to be conceived as subtle actions of the 
senses, and that is why they are realised like activity in a flow of time. 
Moreover, they are not realised as something occupying extensive space, 
i.e, as a divisible entity. A body which is not divisible is known as an 
atomic body. Tanmatra is such an atomic body. No material object 
smaller than an atom can be conceived. Such an atom has to be realised 
by a mind in deep concentration. No subtler external object can be 
realised even by such a mind (as in further concentration the connection 
with objects is broken). The atom, as recognised in Sariikhya, is not a 
matter of theory alone. It is an external object that can be directly 
experienced. 

The general rule mentioned before that thermal sense evolves out of 
an object having the quality of sound, colour out of an object having the 
property of touch, taste out of an object having the property of colour, 
and smell out of an object having the property of taste is not applicable in 
respect of the Tanmatras. The Tanmatras have emanated from I-sense. 
The perception of smell arises with the help of minute particles. There¬ 
fore, that which produces the perception of smell Tanmatra can also 
produce perception of taste, colour, touch and sound. Thus sound 
Tanmatra has been said to have one quality, touch (thermal) two qualities, 
colour three qualities, taste four qualities and smell five qualities. 
Naturally, however, at the time of realisation, each Tanmatra is realised 
through its particular property. 

(4) Asmita- I-sense, i.e. the pretentious feeling relating to self. The 
word Asmita refers also to the knowledge having T’ as its determinandum 
{i.e. pure I-sense). Here it means I-sense. It has been said before (II.6) 
that identification of the organ of reception with supreme consciousness is 
Asmita. From that point of view Buddhi is pure Asmita or the subtlest 
form of egoism. Asmita-matra does not always denote Mahat. In the 
present context it is the common constituent of the six sense-organs, the 
common ego. Both Buddhi and mutative 1-sense, which is the common 
constituent of all senses, are called Asmita-matra. When the term Asmiti- 
matra is used it refers only to Mahat or pure I-sensc. 

The relationship of other sense-organs with the Self is also due to 
Asmita, which produces the conception T am endowe'd with the power of 
hearing’ etc. Thus the combination of one’s ego with the organs of 
reception creates I-sense which is Abhimana. In fact, the organs are only 
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the different states or modifications of Asmita. From external appearance 
the seats of the different organs appear as particular arrangements of the 
Bhutas. Truly speaking, the Indriyas or the organs are the internal 
energies by which the Bhutas are arranged in a peculiar manner. Internal 
sense energy is in fact a particular form of the I-sense or Asmita. On 

account of the presence of ego, the whole body. is conceived as ‘I’. The 

1 

sense-organs of cognition, the organs of action, the Pranas and Ghitta or 
mind are different states or mutations of Abhimana. For example, eye«* 
I-sense inherent in the eye, i.e. ego taking the form of the eye. When this 
is activated by the action called ‘light’, the concept of light is formed. 
Knowledge of light implies the sense of identification of the Knower with 
the sensation of light. In other words, an external activity producing a 
change in the I-sense being attributed to the knower, is knowledge of 
light. This feeling of relationship between the knower and the known, 
e.g, *I am the knower of light’, is the ego called Asmita. Asmita is the 
common constituent of the organs and the sixth Avisesa or undiversified 
principle. 

(5) Self as cognition of unqualified existence —the awareness that ‘I 
exist’ or pure I-sense. The property of Buddhi or Mahat as a principle is 
the feeling of assurance. The feelings of assurance and existence are 
inseparable.. Assurance in respect of a thing and that of self are both 
attributes of Buddhi. Of these, the one in respect of self is the final 
assurance. That is why it is the real nature of Buddhi. Assurance in 
respect of an object is a distracted modification of Buddhi. Therefore, *I 
exist’ or a convincing knowledge of self, or self as a pure entity, is the 
Mahat principle. 

Modificatipns like ‘I am the seer’, ‘I am the hearer’, ‘It is I who smell’, 
‘It is I who am moving’, etc. are possible if the conception of‘I’ exists at 
the root. Such mutation or modification of ‘I’ is Aharhkara. Thus from 
the feeling of self as an entity, which is Mahat, arises Aharhkara, i.e. 
Mahat-tattva is the cause of Aharhkara. 

Analysing one’s ego in this way it will be seen that Mahat is the first 
manifestation. Its modification is Asmita, whose modifications are the 
senses. Tanmatras of sound etc. are also modifications.of Asmita. 

The perceptible part of sound etc. is only a niodification of our 
Asmita, and the external action from which sound etc. emanate is a 
mutation of the ego of the great Brahma or Hiranyagarbha. Thus in 
both respects sound *etc. are the modifications of Asmita. 

The commentator says that Mahat undergoes six undiversified modi¬ 
fications in the shape of Tanmatra and Asmita. Saihkhya says that from 
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Mahat evolves Ahamkara and from Afaarhkara come the five Tanmatras. 
Some say that this is a point of difference between the Saihkhya and the 
Yoga philosophies. There is, however, no real difference In fact, the 
observation of the commentator is this—Linga-matra is the cause of the 
six Avi^esas or undiversified states. Taking the latter states as one 
species, he has spoken of Mahat as their cause. In doing so he has not 
taken into consideration the fact that there exists a sequence of cause and 
effect in the Aviaesas also. For example, Mahat is not the immediate 
cause of Tanmatras like sound etc. but is their mediate cause. Similarly, 
the commentator has said that the Gun as are the cause of the sixteen 
modifications. The Gunas are really the root cause. In the commentary 
on Sutra 1.45 the commentator has spoken of the sequence in describing 
Ahamkara as the cause of the Tanmatras, and Mahat-tattva as the cause 
of Aharhkara. 

i 

(6) The Mahat principle gives rise to the six Avise§as. From the 
Mahat comes Aharhkara or I-sense, and the undiversified emerge from 
Asmita in the following order—sound Tanmatra, thermal Tanmatra, light 
Tanmatra and the like. 

Therefore, it is not quite correct to say that the six Aviaesas have 
evolved straight out of Mahat. The commentator also does not mean it. 
The correct order of succession is from Mahan Atma (lit. the great Self) 
or Mahat to Aharhkara, from Ahaiiikara to the five Tanmatras and from 
Tanmatras to the five Bhutas. From Akasa (sound element) came Vayu 
(thermal element), from Vayu came Tejas (light element)—this order of 
sequence is only applicable to the qualities of hardness etc. which are 
inseparable from the perception of smell etc. This is true from the 
material standpoint but not so from the standpoint of Tattvas or of 
material causation. Sensation of sound cannot be the material cause of 
the thermal sensation. The material cause, Asmita, can, however, be 
changed by the activity called sound to appear as a thermal sensation [see 
ante 11.19(2)]. Thus subtle sound (monad) can be the cause of gross 
sound, from which it is established that from sound Tanmatra comes 
Akasa-bhuta, from thermal Tanmatra comes Vayu-bhuta etc. Therefore, 
from Asmita have come all the Tanmatras, and from them have come the 
appropriate Bhutas. 

The six undiversified evolve gradually from Mahat, which is the first 
manifestation. They attain their ultimate development in the sixteen 
mutations. At the time of dissolution, they disajjpear in a reversed 
manner and after reaching the state of Mahat merge in the unmanifested 
state. That is when on account of complete cessation of activity, Mahat 
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merges into Prakp;!, the Vise§as and AviiSe^as, which lie submerged in 
Mahat, also follow suit. When Mahat disappears nothing in the form of 
action remains manifest in that state. That state is known as Avyakta or 
the unmanifested. The commentator has given a few more epithets of 
that non-indicator Pradhana (chief), the primary cause. They are now 
being explained. 

Nihsattasatta-o Neither with nor without Satta. Satta means a state 
of existence. Everything existing or manifest is an object of Puru^a. 
Therefore, Satta means ‘being the object of Purusa’. To us, in ordinary 
circumstances, Satta and being the object of Purusa are inseparable. In 
the unindicated unmanifested state, there being no objective of Purusa to 
be fulfilled, Pradhana is Nihsatta or without phenomenal existence. 
Since, however, it is not a nonentity (existing as it does as the material 
cause of the object of Purusa), it cannot be said to be non-existing. 
Therefore, it is nefther Satta nor devoid of Satta. 

Nihsadasat ■* Neither Sat, i.e. existing nor Asat, i.e. non-existing. That 
which is not manifestly existing and serving as knowable like Mahat etc,, 
and which being the cause of Mahat is not non-existent, is Nihsadasat. 
The terms Nihsattasatta and Nihsadasat have been used from the two 
preceding points of view. Nirasat (not fictitious)—The commentator has 
again used this term separately lest anyone should imagine Pradhana to 
be some fictitious or utterly unreal thing. Unmanifested Pradhana is 
knowable but not directly as manifest objects Mahat etc. are. Mahat and 
others are knowable by manifest activities while Pradhana is knowable as 
their potential state. It is known by inference. 

Hence Pradhana is Nirasat (not \mreal) or a particular existing 
entity. Avyakta = that which is not manifest or realisable. The state 
into which all manifested things merge is known as the Avyakta or un¬ 
manifested state. 

(7) Although Prakrti is their material cause, all manifested objects 
like Mahat etc. are manifested by being the object of Purusa through 
being witnessed by Him. Hence such objectiveness is the instrumental 
cause of the manifestation of Mahat etc. But this objectiveness is not the 
cause of the unmanifested state. Pradhana is eternally present ; its mani¬ 
festation on mutation as Mahat and its evolutes takes place because of 
their being the object of Purusa. They are mutating from time without 
beginning, but are impermanent because they cease when they cease to 
serve the purpose of Purusa. They are also impermament, because their 
existence is subject to appearance and disappearance. 

(8) All manifested objects are products of the Gu^as ; so the thre<; 

O.P. 228—23 
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Gu^as can nowhere become extinct. The unmanifested state is a state of 
equilibrium of the three Gunas. That is a state of dissolution of mani¬ 
fested objects no doubt but it is not a dissolution of the three Gu^as. On 
the manifestation and disappearance of an object, the three Gunas look 
like manifested and dissolved, but in reality there is no increase or decrease 
in the three Gunas nor is there any possibility thereof. When they are 
not manifest, the three Gunas exist in the unmanifested state. The exam¬ 
ple cited by the commentator in this connection means that when Deva- 
datta is without a cow he is poor, but he is not so when he has it. As 
Devadatta’s affluence and indigence are caused by the possession of an 
external object or lack of it and not by his physical ailments, so from the 
appearance and disappearance of objects the three Gunas seem to appear 
and disappear, but in reality the three Gunas neither appear nor dis¬ 
appear. Because they have no antecedent cause, there is no rise (i.e. 
emergence from cause) or disappearance (submergence into cause) for 
them. 

(9) Without disturbing the sequence— as it is not possible to trans¬ 
gress the progress of evolution. From the unmanifested (Prakrti) comes 
Mahat ; from Mahat comes Aharhkara, from Aharhkara come the Tan- 
matras and the organs, from the Tanmatras come the Bhutas. This 
sequence of evolution has been mentioned before and it is to be noted that 
evolution follows this sequence. Not having spoken of the sequence 
explicitly before, the commentator has stated it here. 

The Visesas do not undergo any further change in basic principle. 
The Akasa-bhuta, having the property of sound, is not changed into any 
other principle. Principle or Tattva means the common basis or material, 
e,g. the common ingredients of external material objects are Aka^a, Vayu, 
etc. They are known by different organs of perception. The gross basic 
principles or elements (Bhutas) can be fully established by cognitions 
obtained in concentration on such objects with the help of words (Vitarka- 
nugata Samadhi J.42). By that Yogic knowledge the gross Bhutas like 
Aka^a etc. and the gross organs like ear etc. cannot be analysed any 
further. There are, no doubt, different varieties of sound, light, etc., but 
all of them come within the category of sound and light ; so there is no 
change in their basic principle. Similarly in animals there might be eyes 
with distinctive traits but all come within the principle of visual organ ; 
thus such distinctiveness does not indicate any change in the basic 
principle. That is why it has been said that the Visesas or the diversified 
have no further modification as basic principles. The Vi^e^as can be 
realised in their causal forms as Avilesas or the undiversified through a 
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subtle form of cognition obtained in Savichara and Nirvichara concen¬ 
trations. 


m iRo ii 

JiTcq^rr fkm ^ 1 ^q:, qj^nr^? 

?rTqT^rrftqqcqir][ qf^^irrfMV ftqqt JTqrfq^sT^qt 

irr^sqffnrT^f^ qf^^Hifircq 3^q^^qf^T^^q 

qfrsftq^fd, ^TTTrf ? ?T ^RT 

% ^ ^igf ^qriiTqfqqqrq, 1 

qTT«Tf 3%: 3^q ff^ 1 ^«it 

^Tq^rqrqL f^5^T ^q^ST ^ #, ^ 

?T R?E:q: i ^ ft^q ^ \ 

JRqq^q^^t ^ri: ^q^q?! ^^Rqisfq 

fq q^q^mR^ 1 ^T^TT =qt^^ =q 

qft?qTft?q«^ qf^^'qq?^^ ^5ff%573q^f^ qw^^r^^qq^qi^T 

lf^f^^q5TT?n5R^r l%lTTlf¥^gT II -.0 II 

The knowables having been described, this Sutra is intro¬ 
duced to determine the real nature of the Seer. 

The Seer Is Absolute Knower*. Although Pure, Modifications 
(Of Buddhi) Are Witnessed By Him As An Onlooker. 20. 

The expression ‘absolute knower’ mean? unconditioned 
apperception (1). This Purusa (Seer) is the reflector of 

« The use of the two words Dra;ta and DrsimStra derived from the same root Dfi 
(sto see) implies that Puru$a is not the ‘seer* in the usual meaniug ascribed to the term, 
because that would be imputing quality and action to Purusa who is beyond both. 
DrSimStra is a closer approximation of Purusa. 
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Buddhi. He is neither similar nor dissimilar to Buddhi. Not 
similar, because an object of knowledge can be known or un¬ 
known to Buddhi; therefore Buddhi is mutative. The 
objects of knowledge, like cow (animate), pot (inanimate), 
though existing separately get known by colouring the Buddhi 
and become unknown when they do not do so. This charac¬ 
ter of knowing some objects and not knowing others indicates 
the mutative nature of Buddhi. On the other hand the fact 
that Purusa is ever aware illustrates His non-mutativeness, 
because Buddhi witnessed by Purusa cannot be sometimes 
apprehending and sometimes non-apprehending, i,e. it is 
always apprehending. Thus the ever present awareness of 
Purusa is established, and the immutability of'Purusa is also 
proved (2). 

Moreover, Buddhi serves the purpose of another since it 
acts in conjunction with others, while Purusa is the end in 
Himself (3). Furthermore, Buddhi being the faculty of gene¬ 
rating assured cognition of all objects, is composed of the 

three Gunas and is in itself unconscious*. Purusa is the wit- 

• • 

ness or onlooker of the Gunas (4). For these reasons Purusa 
is not similar to Buddhi. Is He then dissimilar ? No, not 
entirely dissimilar (5), because though pure in Himself, He 
sees or illuminates the cognitional states in Buddhi and thus, 
though different from these. He appears to be united with 
them. 

That is why it has been said by Panchasikha : “The 
supreme entity to which experiences are due is not mutable 
nor transmissible. It appears to be transmitted to and follow 
the mutative modifications of Buddhi, which thereby seems 
to be endowed with consciousness, and thus pure Awareness 
appears to be identical with them (6).” 

(1) Seer (Dras^a) ■> Immutable Knower. Knower (Grahita)» muta¬ 
ble knower. The Seer and the knower are similar but not the same. The 

* Buddhi is unconscious so long as it has no volitional exciting cause. It possesses 
and exhibits consciousness because of the existence of Purufa as witness. 
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Seer is always a Seer of Himself; the knower is a knower when it knows, 
but not so when it does not. ‘I am the knower’—Buddhi taking this form, 
is the knower (Grahita). 

Absolute Knower is pure Consciousness. The word Dy^i means 
knowing not subject to any condition, i.e. consciousness in itself. The 
idea, that ‘I exist’ is first felt and then expressed. It is subject to a condi¬ 
tion because it is a form of Buddhi. But the root of the idea of‘I’, which 
is antecedent to that idea, and which we try to express in words, is not 
dependent on any condition. Sruti also says : “By what else can the 
Knower be known ?” “The knowing principle of the Knower is never 
absent.” What such conditions seek to reveal is an object, and the con¬ 
ditions themselves are also objects, therefore that which is the Seer is not 
an object that depends for its manifestation on some condition. Conscious¬ 
ness intrinsic to the knower, i.e. consciousness that is the essence of the 
Seer, is ‘self’-consciousness. Seer— seer of self, i.e. the illuminer of 
Buddhi, which cognises itself as ‘I am the knower.’ 

As long as there is something to be seen Purusa is to be called the 
Seer, but when the object to be seen (knowable) disappears the question 
may be raised, how can the Purusa be called a Seer ? In reply it can be 
said : Do not use the appellation ‘seer’ if you like, then the proper word 
to use would be like ‘knowing in itself’, ‘unconditioned consciousness’ 
etc. If, however, the word ‘seer’ is used it would indicate the ‘seer’ of a 
mind dissolved in peace. It must be remembered that the use of different 
expressions does not change the nature of a real thing. Pure Conscious¬ 
ness (Chit) is not really a characteristic of the Seer, as Seer and Conscious¬ 
ness are one and the same. That is why the Seer is said to be Conscious¬ 


ness itself. 

The word ‘absolute’ in ‘absolute awareness’ implies the negation of 
all qualifications and characteristics. Therefore, that which is free of all 
characteristics is the Seer. In the Samkhya-sutra we get the definition 
that ‘on account of absence of any attribute, awareness is not a charac¬ 
teristic (of Purusa)’. It might be questioned why Purusa is then given 
the predicates ‘unlimited’, ‘untransmissible’, etc. 

In fact the term ‘unlimited’ is not an adjunct nor a characteristic, 
but it denotes the absence of a particular characteristic. ‘Untransmissi¬ 
ble’ is also similar. By negating the existence of limit and other charac¬ 
teristics' which are generally described by use of adjectives, the idea of 
absence of all attributes is brought out. Negating limitation, mutation 
and other similar edmmon characteristics of objects, the Seer is indicated. 

Purusa is the reflector of Buddhi. This has been explained in Sutra 

. 1.7(5). 
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(2) The commentator has mentioned the characteristics which dis¬ 
tinguish Buddhi from Purusa. They are : (a) Buddhi is mutable, Puru^a 
is immutable ; (b) Buddhi is a means, Purusa is an end in Himself; (c) 
Buddhi is unconscious, Purusa is conscious or unconditioned consciousness. 
The difference between the two is known in this way. Although they are 
different there is some similarity between the two. In the absence of dis¬ 
criminative knowledge, Purusa appears like Buddhi and Buddhi like 
Puru§a, and this appearance of sameness through lack of discriminative 
knowledge constitutes that similarity. 

The arguments by which the similarity and difference between Purusa 
and Buddhi are established are being explained here. The objects of 
Buddhi are sometimes known and sometimes unknown, that is why 
Buddhi is mutable ; while the object of Purusa is always known, hence 
Purusa is immutable. The objects of Buddhi, e.g. cow, pot, etc. are some¬ 
times known, and sometimes unknown. When the Idea of the object 
appears in the mind and stays there, then the mind is similarly coloured, 
e.g. sometimes like a cow, sometimes like a pot. But Buddhi illumined by 
Purusa is always conscious. Purusa-visaya means ‘of which Purusa is the 
object’. Buddhi, of which Purusa is the object, always appears like the 
knower, while Buddhi, of which the objects are sound etc., sometimes 
appears as known and sometimes as unknown. As Purusa makes Buddhi 
His object, i.e, manifests it, so Buddhi also makes Purusa its object, i.e. 
knows its basic illuminer as ‘I am the seer’. Thus the expressions ‘Purusa 
is the object of Buddhi’ and ‘Buddhi is the object of Purusa’ mean almost 
the same. 

In brief, since the objects of Buddhi, i.e. sound etc. are known at 
one time and not at another, what is knowledge of sound at one time 
becomes a knowledge of a different object later ; this indicates the mut¬ 
ability of Buddhi. On the other hand, the Buddhi of which Purusa is the 
object, i.e. which shows Purusa (the conception ‘I know myself’) never 
becomes ‘I do not know myself’. As long as there is Buddhi it will be 
‘I know myself*. Buddhi indicating ‘I do not know myself’ is an unreal, 
unimaginable thing. Therefore, the awareness of Purusa is ever manifest 
and is never unmanifested or unknown. Thus He is an immutable un¬ 
conditioned Awareness. When Buddhi is not there, i.e. when it merges in 
its causal substance, it will not be manifested. That also is a mutation of 
Buddhi. That will not affect the illuminer in the least. Buddhi is 
witnessed by its illuminer by virtue of its intrinsic power of activity. When 
that is not done, nothing happens to the illuminer, dVily Buddhi remains 
unmanifested. 

Buddhi coloured by objects assumes different forms after the objects. 
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while that relating to Purusa becomes like ‘I know myself* but never *I do 
not know myself*. That is why the real knower indicated by it is im¬ 
mutable. ‘I am the knower’—this idea is Buddhi relating to Purusa. If it 
could be shown or even imagined that this form of Buddhi is ever ‘not 
known* then Purusa would have been both knower and non-knower, i.e. 

mutable. 

»> 

The idea ‘I’ is directly receptive, while ‘I was* or ‘I shall be* is 
reflective. Memory, wish, etc. are reflective. Reflection cannot take 
place without a reflector. That which in the shape of consciousness 
produces cognizance is the reflector. No cognition is imaginable without 
such a reflector, because every cognition is a reflected one. Therefore, 
any cognition unperceived by Buddhi, W’hose object is its reflector, Purusa, 
would be even more inconceivable than a sixth external sense. The 
receiver I-sense being always cognised, the Seer of the receiver is immutable 
Consciousness. Otherwise a fanciful thought like an unperceived receiver 
or unknown I-sense would arise. In other words, when it is impossible 
for the cognition of the form ‘I am the knower’ to be absent, ^hen it must 
be always known. The knower of constant knowledge is constant. When 
it is always a knower and never a non-knower then it must be something 
like immutable consciousness. 

For example, in ‘I know’ myself’, ‘I’ am the Seer or cogniser and 
‘myself*, i.e. the rest of‘I*, is the unconscious portion—Buddhi. Know¬ 
ledge of objects (like colour, sound, etc.) is only supplementary to the 
cognition ‘I know myself.* If the blue colour is looked at subtly through 
Samadhi, then it no longer continues as blue but becomes an atom of 
light which, if subtlety is carried on further, merges into an unmanifested 
state. Thus knowledge of an object is only a knowledge of relative truth 
regarding it. To know it in its unmanifested state, i.e. in its state of three 
Gut^as in equilibrium, is true knowledge. The Seer then is established in 
Himself. Knowing that, to realise that the Knower is the knower of self 
is to have complete knowledge concerning the Seer. 

In the Sastras, in the expression ‘See the Self in the self,’ one self 
refers to Buddhi and the other to Puru§a. Purusa and Prakrti being 
eternal, this self-evident relationship of Seer and seen exists. Taking only 
one of the entities, e.g. only Chit (conscious) or only Achit (unconscious), 
this relationship of seer and seen cannot be properly explained. As this 
part of the commentary is very difficult, so much explanation has been 

offered. 

» 

(3) The reason for the other point of difference between Buddhi and 
Puru$a is that as Buddhi works in association with others it is a means to 
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an end, while Puru;a is an end in Himself. Any action, which is the 
result of combination of many forces, is not for any one nor for all the 
forces combined. When many forces combine to produce an action, the 
action is for the one who engages them to act in unison. Buddhi and the 
senses with the help of many forces produce results which give pleasure or 
pain. The experiencer of those results, i.e, the ultimate Knower, is neither 
Buddhi nor the senses but Puru^a who is behind them. Hence Buddhi 
serves the purpose of, or is the object of another, while Puru^a exists for 
His own self, i.e. He is the enjoyer. This point will be further discussed 
in the fourth part of the book. 

(4) The third argument on this subject is that Buddhi is in itself 
unconscious while Purusa is pure Consciousness. Buddhi is mutative. 
Whatever mutates has activity, manifestation and non-manifestation, and 
so is composed of three Gunas. The three Gunas are ^he ingredients of 
all objects, and objectivity is synonymous with insentience. Thus Buddhi 
has the three Gunas and is insentient. Purusa is the Seer beyond the three 
Gunas and‘is therefore conscious. There is no other thing besides the 
Seer and the seen, the conscious and the unconscious. Therefore, that 
which is not the ‘seen’ or knowable, is conscious and that which is not the 
Seer is unconscious. Buddhi is constituted by the three Gunas since it 
has the property of manifestation and also determinate cognition due to 
Sattva (by way of reflection from Purusa) and wherever there is Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas are also there. Since it has the three Gunas as its cons¬ 
tituents Buddhi (not overseen by Purufa) is itself unconscious. 

(5) Purusa is not similar to Buddhi —this is established. Moreover, 
it is not altogether distinct from Buddhi, because though pure, i.e. beyond 
Buddhi, it witnesses or oversees the cognition or modifications of Buddhi. 
The overseeing of the modifications of Buddhi is called knowledge of self 
and not-self. The mutating part or ingredient of knowledge and its cause 
in the shape of overseeing by Purusa, appear as identical in the process 
of knowledge. The flow of knowledge is continuous, that is why the 
misconception that Purusa and cognitive Buddhi are identical, persists. 

The question might then arise : ‘Who is it that perceives that Buddhi 
and Purusa are identical ?’ The reply is : ‘The ego or the knower.’ By 
what modification is it cognised ? ‘By misapprehension and by memory of 
its latent impressions.’ In other words, all ordinary knowledge is 
erroneous. When there is the erroneous idea of the sameness of Buddhi 
and Purusa, then is formed the idea ‘I know.’ Thus the concept ‘I am 
knowing* is the mistaken notion of the sameness of Buddhi and Purusa. 
From the analogous latent impression of such mistaken notion, flow of 
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recollection of that wrong notion continues and, therefore ordinarily, the 
difference between Buddhi and Purusa is not perceived. The awareness 
know’ gradually ceases on the attainment of discriminative knowledge 
and its latent impressions increase detachment, leading to complete cessa¬ 
tion of all modifications of the mind. know a blue object’ is an item of 

knowledge. Of this, blueness, a knowable, is insentient and the conscious- 

* ' _ 

ness is in the Knower indicated by ‘I’. The blue colour is thereby 

cognised. Thus the manifestation of the knowledge of blueness by the 
Seer is the overseeing of modification of the mind. Knowledge of blue 
and its overseeing by Purusa are inseparable. Since such overseeing is an 
inseparable cause in all cognitions or modifications of Buddhi, the latter 
resembles Purusa to some extent. In other words, because the insentient 
knowledge of blueness becomes endowed with consciousness, that is becom¬ 
ing somewhat of the nature of Purusa. 

(6) Pratisaukrama means transmission. If immutable it would be 
without transmission. By immutability is indicated absence of change of 
state, and by absence of transmission freedom from movement (i.e. not 
passing over into the object). From overseeing the modifications (the 
knowledge), i.e. manifesting the mutable modifications, the source of 
consciousness appears as mutable and transmissible. Pure Awareness 
appears as not separate or distinct from the knowing faculty of Buddhi 
because Buddhi is endowed with Consciousness which oversees its 
modifications. 


^ II II 

^ II II 

/ 

To Serve As Objective Field To Purufa Is The Essence 

Or Nature Of The Knowable. 21. 

The knowable is endowed with the property of being the 
experience (1) of Purusa ; that i§ why being His (Purusa’s) 

O.P. 228—24 
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object is the essence or real nature of the knowable. The 
nature of the knowable is known through the other, t.e. Purusa 
(2). When experience and liberation are accomplished, 
Purusa no longer witnesses it. Therefore, being dispossessed 
of its real nature (of being the object of Purusa) it ceases to 
exist, but is not destroyed altogether. 

(1) Karma-svarupata» Properly of being an object of experience. 
Being a knowable and being of service to Purusa, fundamentally, mean 
the same thing. Thus the nature of the knowable is to be the object (for 
experience and liberation) of Purusa. All cognitions like that of colour 
etc., all feelings and all volitions are the objects of Purusa. 

(2) Cognition of knowables depends on Purusa. Since, being cog- 

f' 

nised is the nature of the knowable, a manifested object becomes manifest 
only because of the nature of Purusa. In other words, since being 
experienced by Purusa is the nature of an object, its existence as object is 
dependent on Him. When there is no possibility of experience, the object 
ceases to exist as an object, but is not altogether destroyed. It then 
remains unmanifested. Its manifestation as an object to one Purusa 
disappears, but remains as an object for other Purusas, so the object never 
ceases to be. [In this connection note (2) to 11.17 illustrates how an 
object is cognised through the nature of another with the example of an 
opaque glass and the sun.] 

The object of Purusa i.e. Seer is the knowable. Taking the term 
‘Artha’ to mean purpose, some regard Purusa as an entity seeking fulfil¬ 
ment of some purpose, and thus misinterpret the Saihkhya philosophy. 
The aforesaid misconception has arisen because of failure to grasp the 
proper import of certain similies cited in Sarnkhya-karika and to realise 
that these are mere similies. 

The word ‘Artha’ means objectivity and not purpose. Purusa is the 
Knower, Buddhi is known or revealed. I’he word revealer ordinarily 
means one who performs the act of revealing. We use the word 
revealed here to mean that something is manifested through a manifestor 
without ascribing any activity to the latter. Therefore the manifestor is 
not the active agent. An inactive thing is made to appear as active by 
the words used in describing it. We do the same thing in regard to 
inactive Purusa. On account of the presence of the self-illuminating 
Purusa behind ‘I’, such function of revealing as ‘I am the revealer of self’ 
or ‘I am the knower of self’ is done by ‘I*. Thus imagining Purusa as 
the agent of such action we call Him the revealer or illuminer. In reality 
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the act of revealing is a function of the I-sense. Since that happens on 
account of proximity of Puru^a, He is said to be the revealer. 

Experience and liberation or discrimination are only forms of Buddhi. 
The three Gui^as alone do not make Buddhi, but the mutated state of the 
three Gupas in contact with the unit (individual) Seer constitutes Buddhi. 
B^uddhi being an objective entity, the agent by which it is revealed is 
called its owner or manifestor. This is how we express it in language but 
it does not in any way make the manifestor active. ‘Object of Puru^a’— 
this relative term does not therefore indicate any action on the part of 
Purusa. 

If experience and liberation are objective, £.«. manifestable, then by 
whom are they revealed and who will be the revealer ? The answer is 
Purusa, the Seer. To be thus an object of Purusa in the shape of 
experience or liberation is the real nature of the knowable. 


1 ^ TO i 

Why (is it not destroyed) ? 

Although Ceasing To Exist In Relation To Him Whose Purpose 
Is Fulfilled The Knowable Does Not Cease To Exist 
On Account Of being Of Use To Others. 22. 

* 

Even though destroyed, i.e. having disappeared in rela¬ 
tion to one Purusa whose goal has been attained it is not 
really destroyed,* being common to others. Even though des¬ 
troyed in reference to a Purusa who has attained his goal, to 
Purusas who have not so attained, the objective character of 
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the knowable remains unfulfilled. To them the knowable, 
remaining as the object of experience, is perceived through 
the reflection of another. Thus on account of the Knower 
and the knowable being ever present, their alliance has been 
called beginningless. PanchaSikha has said in this connection: 
“Since the association of the primary constituent causes of 
the phenomenal world (with Purusa) has been beginningless, 
phenomena too have been associated with Him from time 
without beginning (1).” 

(1) When through attainment of discriminative knowledge by a 
proficient person the knowable is destroyed in reference to him, it remains 
undestroyed in relation to others. As the knowable is uQdestroyed to-day, 
so will it continue to remain undestroyed for all time. The Samkhya 
aphorism on this point is : **It will always remain as it now is. Its total 
destruction is not possible.” If it be argued that when all beings attain 
discriminative knowledge then the knowable will cease to exist, the reply 
is—that is not possible because beings are innumerable. There is no end 
to innumerability. Innumerable divided by innumerable >> innumerable. 
That is the law of innumerability. We find in the oruti: “When the whole 
is taken away from the whole, the whole still remains.” That is why the 
knowable has been present at all times and will remain for ever. The 
Purusa who has not attained proficiency has for the same reason remained 
eternally allied to the beginningless knowable. It cannot be that there 
was at first no alliance between the Seer and the seen and that it has 
taken place at a particular time. In such a case how will the cause for 
the alliance arise ? It will be explained later that the cause of this alliance 
is Avidya or wrong knowledge. Wrong cognition begets wrong knowledge. 
So the chain of misconception is beginningless. This has been very 
cogently described in the aphorism of Pahchasikha quoted above. The 
primordial causes are the three Gunas. As they have been allied with 
Purusa from time without beginning their modifications in the shape of 
Buddhi, the organs and their objects like sight, sound, etc. are also 
eternally allied to Purui;a. 

Plurality of Purusa and the unitary nature of Pradhana (collective 
name of the three Gurias) have been referred to in this aphorism (see 
11.23 and IV. 16). On this point Vachaspati Misra^says : “Purusa is not 
unitary like Pradhana. The plurality of Purusa is established from the 
variety of individual selves, their births and deaths, enjoyment of pleasure 
and pain, liberation and bondage. It is logical to assume that the 
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simultaneous knower of many things must be many in number. The 
oruti which (apparently) advances the oneness of Puruaa is contradicted 
by other evidences. Since no spatio-temporal distinction is applicable 
to the Seers who are beyond time and space, people argue that it is not 
proper to imagine that one Seer is present here and another Seer at 
anpther place, and that is why they say that the Seer is one.” In reality 
the Sruti does not mention the oneness of the supreme Seer, but only 
refers to the oneness of the Lord of the universe—the Creator, the 
Protector and the Destroyer, the Saguna Dvara. In Mahabharata also 
it is said : “At the time of creation He creates, and at the time of destruc¬ 
tion He eats it up again. Destroying everything and withdrawing all 
into Himself, the Lord of the universe lies in water, i.e. in homogeneous 
primordial cause.” In Sruti this Greatoy has been called one. He is not 
pure Awareness or Atma. The unity of Prakyti and the plurality of 
Purusa have been established directly by the Sruti as in the Sveta^vatara 
Upani^ad : “One Purusa without birth {i.e. eternal) enjoys or experiences 
another {i.e, Prakrti) who is also without birth and is the embodiment of 
Rajas, Sattva and Tamas Gunas and the creator of many, while another 
unborn (i.e. eternal) Purusa abandons Prakrti who has provided 
experience and liberation.” 
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This aphorism has been introduced for determining the 
nature of the alliance— 

Alliance Is the Means Of Realising The True Nature Of The Object 
Of the Knower And Of The Owner, The Knower (i.e. The Sort 
Of Alliance Which Contributes To The Realisation Of The 
Seer And The Seen Is This Relationship) (1). 23. 

Purusa, the Self, is allied with the objects which are like 
His property, the result of which alliance is cognition (of 
objects). The cognition of objects that takes place as a result 
of the contact is experience, while the realisation of the nature 
of the Seer is liberation. Contact or alliance lasts till the right 
apprehension (or discrimination) which has therefore been 
called the cause of cessation of that alliance. Right apprehen¬ 
sion {i.e. discrimination) is the opposite of misapprehension. 
Non-discrimination has been called the cause of alliance. But 
here discernment is not the direct cause of Moksa (liberation). 
Absence of non-discernment is the absence of bondage ; that 
is liberation. Wrong apprehension, which is the cause of 
bondage, is destroyed through discrimination. That is why 
right apprehension has been called the cause of bringing 
about liberation (2). 
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What is this misapprehension (3) ? Is it the sway of the 
Gunas (ability to give rise to fluctuation) ? 1. Or, the non¬ 

production of primary mind, which presents experiences like 
sights and sounds as well as discriminative knowledge to the 
Seer, the Self, in other words, in spite of the presence within 
one*s own self of both experience and Viveka, not knowing 
them ? 2. Or, the existence, in latent state, of experience 

and liberation in the Gunas ? 3. Or, Avidya (nescience) dis¬ 
appearing with the mind at the time of dissolution and again 
appearing as the seed of re-emergence of the mind ? 4. Or, 

the termination of the unmanifested state and the emergence 
or manifestation (of the Gunas) ? It has been said in this 
connection : ^‘If Pradhana (primal constituent) were always 
in a state of inactivity, it would become Apradhana (i.e. 
subsidiary and not primal) as it would not then produce any 
modification. Similarly, if it were always in a state of move¬ 
ment or modification, it would also become Apradhana on 
account of not being their primal cause. When there is a 
tendency of both quiescence and movement, it gains its status 
of Pradhana (primal), otherwise it could not be regarded as 
such. Whatever other reasons are thought of, this line of argu¬ 
ment is applicable.” 5. Some hold that the faculty of appre¬ 
hension is misapprehension. “Pradhana’s propensity to make 
itself known”—this text of Sruti is their authority. Purusa, 
the Knower of all knowables, does not cognise Pradhana 
before its manifestation, nor is Pradhana, which is capable of 
producing all effects, then overseen by Purusa. 6. Others 
say that the characteristic of both (Purusa and Pradhana) is 
Adar^ana or misapprehension. According to this theory 
although knowledge is the property of Pradhana it is depen¬ 
dent on being witnessed by Purusa when it becomes the 
character of the object. Similarly, although it (knowledge) 
is not in the nature of Purusa yet depending on Him as it 
does for illumining the object, it appears to be an attribute 
of Purusa. 7. Some designate knowledge itself as AdariSana 
or misapprehension. 8. These are only differences of 
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opinion found in the !§astras. Although there are various 

notions like these in respect of AdarSana or wrong conception, 

it is recognised by all that : “The AdarSana (in the general 

sense of the term) is that contact of Purusas with the Gunas 

in which the Gunas serve as objects of Purusas.” 

* 

(1) Alliance is the cause which results in the realisation of the object 

as property and of Purusa as its owner. The union of Purusa and Prak^ti 
produces cognition. That knowledge is of two kinds, viz. misapprehension, 
i.e. experience of pleasure and pain and correct knowledge, i e. liberation. 
Therefore, both experience and emancipation arise out of alliance, i.e. 
both the forms of awareness, viz. experience and liberation, are states of 
alliance between Purusa and Prakyti. When emancipation is attained the 
two are separated. * 

(2) After the realisation of Buddhi-tattva (pure I-sense), when the 
cognitive faculty {i.e. Buddhi) is arrested for a time for getting to the 
Purusa principle, it (Buddhi) emerges again under the impulse of its latent 
impressions and the intense knowledge which then arises of Purusa as a 
separate principle beyond Buddhi is Dar^ana or true discriminative 
enlightenment. It is the knowledge of discrimination based on the retained 
impressions or the latency of the arrested state of the mind in which 
Purusa remains alone*. Therefore, the only result of such discernment is 
an arrested state of the mind, i.e. disunion of Purusa and Prakrti. 
The modification of the mind in the shape of experience of pleasure and 
pain is Adarsana. Threfore when on attainment of discriminative know¬ 
ledge, experience ceases, Adarsana or contrary knowledge (i.e. looking at 
Buddhi and Purusa as the same—though they are separate) also ceases. 
That is the cessation of knowables or the liberation of Purusa. Thus 
discriminatory knowledge gradually leads to Kaivalya or liberation. 

(3) The commentator has collated eight different definitions of 
Adarsana advanced by authors of various scriptures. These represent 
diverse view-points, of which the fourth one is the most acceptable. These 
are being enumerated below :— 

First: Sway of the Gunas is Adarsana. Sway indicates proneness to 
fluctuations. This definition is correct only to the extent that Adar§ana 


« Purusa can neither be experienced nor recollected. The iippression of the arrested 
state of mind (Nirodha which is once attained and is not perpetual) when Purti^a abides 
in Himself can be retained. It is a state higher than memory and in it there is no 
possibility of any lapse or deviation normally associated with metnory. 
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continues so long as the Gunas are active. But it is fallacious like defin¬ 
ing fever as the presence of warmth in the body. 

Second : The non-production of the primary mind is Adarsana. 
Primary mind is that which ceases to function after presenting the objects 
of experience and discernment to the owner, the Seer. When right know¬ 
ledge and aversion to objects of enjoyment through renunciation take 
place, the mind ceases to function. Mind so gifted is the primary mind. 
In the mind there are seeds both of gaining worldly experience and of 
acquiring discriminative knowledge. According to this view the non¬ 
germination of that seed is Adarsana. This definition is incomplete and is 
partly true like the statement ‘to be unwell is illness’. 

Third : Adarsana is the existence of experience and liberation in a 
latent state in the Gunas. In Satkaryavada, the doctrine of the pre¬ 
existence of the effect in the cause, both the cause and the effect are 
always existing. * What will happen in future exists unmanifested in the 
present. The objective nature of the Gunas is the existence in them of 
ex.perience and liberation in a potential state. That objectivity is Adarsana. 
This definition also is partly true. Objectivity of the Gupas and Adarlana 
are no doubt inseparable, but mention of their inseparability alone is not 
a complete description. ‘What is a visible form ? It is that which has 
extension.’ Though extension and the idea of form are inseparable, the 
mention of this inseparability alone is not sufficient for a conception of 
form. Such is this description. 

Fourth : Latency of Avidya or wrong knowledge is Adarsana or want 
of discrimination which is the cause of the alliance. When there is any 
modification based on wrong knowledge, it can be inferred that the subse¬ 
quent modification will also be based on wrong knowledge, proving there¬ 
by that the latencies of wrong knowledge bring about the alliance of 
Buddhi and Purusa. Following the sequence, it is seen that the mind 
which at the time of dissolution submerges with impressions of wrong 
knowledge, emerges at the time of creation with that wrong knowledge 
and brings about a union of Buddhi and Purusa. This view alone is able 
to demonstrate clearly the alliance of Buddhi and Purusa and its co-exist- 
ing Adarsana. It will be fully explained later. 

Fifth : Pradhana has a dual nature, viz. that it is static when it 
maintains equilibrium and it moves or fluctuates by losiiig the equilibrium. 
If fluctuation were its sole nature then modification would be perpetual 
and there would be no modification if inactivity were its only character. 
Of these two, AdarSana is the manifestation of the state of fluctuation (i.e. 
associated cognition of objects) on termination of the static (potential) 
state. This only indicfttes the nature of t}ie b^sic cf^u^e but does not 

O.P. 228-?5 
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explain the immediate cause of the union which has specific cause and 
effect. What is an earthen pot ? It is a particular form of modification 
of mutable earth. Just as this description alone does not fully describe 
a pot, so is the case with the fifth alternative. 

Sixth : The cognitive faculty is Adar^ana. Objects become known 
when Pradhana has a tendency to fluctuate. Therefore the state of Pra- 
dhana in which that tendency is stored as potential energy is Adarsana. 
Adarifana is a kind of Dar^ana or knowledge and is a modification or a 
characteristic of the mind. In explaining it, if the basic principle only is 
mentioned it does not make it sufficiently clear. It is like describing rice 
by saying that it is a grain produced by sun’s rays. 

Seventh : Adarsana stands for a characteristic of both Pradhana and 
Purusa and is a particular form of cognition. Knowledge, though it 
appertains to the knowables, is dependent on Purusa ; so it looks like a 
characteristic of Purusa even though it does not appertain to the latter. 
Thus knowledge, whether of sights and sounds, or discriminative know¬ 
ledge, is a characteristic of both the object (knowable) and Purusa. When 
we say that sight is dependent on the sun, we do not fully describe sight 
but give only its dependence on the sun ; so is the present explanation. 

Eighth : All knowledge except discriminative knowledge, i.«. such 
knowledge as of sights and sounds and the like, is Adarsana, and 
that is the state of alliance between Purusa and Prakrti. 

In the Saiiikhya philosophy, these eight kinds of tenets are found in 
regard to Adarsana. AdariSana - lit. not-seeing. The negative prefix ‘A* 
(=snot) has six different meanings, e.g. (i) absence of, as in Apapa 
(sinless), (ii) similarity, as in Abrahmana (like a Brahmana), (iii) difference, 
as in Amitra (not a friend, i.e. an enemy), (iv) diminutiveness, as in 
Anudari (possessed of a small narrow waist), (v) insufficient, as in Akesi 
(not having sufficient hair), and (vi) opposition as in Asuras (demons 
opposed to Suras or heavenly beings). 

Of the above, except that indicating absence, the others are expres¬ 
sive of some definite objects or states. 

(4) Except the fourth definition the others indicate only the alliance 
between Purusa and Prakrti. This union is not inherent because in 
that case there could be no separation. It is incidental. Therefore the 
mention of the cause completes the explanation of the union. Avidya or 
nescience is that cause, from which arises this alliance. 

In fact ^contact of the Gunas with Purusa’ is common to all, i.e. this 
has been admitted in all the definitions. Whenever there is union, there 
is modification of the Gunas. This union of Purusa with modifications of 
the Gu^as is effected in the shape of manifestation at the time of creatioit 
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and as latencies at the time of dissolution. Thus this alliance is in reality 
the alliance or union or contact between Buddhi, the object of Puru;a, 
and individual Awareness. That alliance springs from nescience. There¬ 
fore the statement in the fourth altern ative that Avidya or nescience is the 
cause of the Adar^ana or non-apprehension of discrimination which 
produces the union, is the correct definition. The author of the Sutra 
has precisely stated that. 


^ II K'li II 
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The alliance of the individual consciousness or Purusa 
(Pratyak-chetana) and the co-related (Sva) Buddhi, has 

Avidya Or Nescience As Its Cause (1). 24. 

Nescience is the latent subconscious impression or Vasana 
of wrong knowledge. The efforts of Buddhi la^en with such 
latency do not develop fully into the illuminating knowledge 
of Purusa, and therefore it returns to its former function on 
account of its inclination to fluctuation. When the knowledge 
of Purusa is attained, the function of Buddhi ends. Then 
having fulfilled its function and being free from misapprehen- 
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sion and having no cause of bondage it does not appear again 
(2). Some opponents ridicule the proposition by citing the 
story of an impotent husband. A devoted wife thus address¬ 
ed her husband : ‘Oh my husband, my sister has a child, why 
have I not one ?’ The impotent one replied : ‘After death, 
I shall beget you a child.’ Similarly, this knowledge while 
in existence, does not cause the mind to cease from action ; 
what hope is there then that it will cause cessation when 
suppressed ? In reply to this criticism a sage says : ‘Cessation 
of the working of Buddhi is Moksa. When the cause in 
the shape of AdarSana (want of discriminative knowledge) 
is removed, the activities of Buddhi stop. That cause of 
bondage, viz. Adarsana (i.e. lack of discrintinative know¬ 
ledge) is removed by Dar^ana {i.e. discriminative knowledge).’ 
In effect cessation of the activities of the mind is Moksa. 
There is thus no room for such confusion of thought. 


(1) The comments on 1.29 are to be seen for a full explanation of 
the expression ‘Pratyak-chetana’. Individual consciousness in the shape 
of each Purusa is Pratyak-chetana. 

Avidya here means latent impressions (Vasana) of wrong knowledge. 
Reference may be made to the definition of Avidya as taking the non-self 
for self, etc. given in connection with the discussion on erroneous know¬ 
ledge. Generally speaking, regarding Purusa and Buddhi as not separate 
is the wrong knowledge which is the cause of bondage. The latent 
impression (Vasana) of that knowledge is the primary cause of the union. 
This contact is without beginning. Thus, there was no such time when 
there was no alliance. Therefore to arrive at the cause of the alliance 
one has to look not at how the alliance took place initially but rather at 
how the alliance ceases. Take the case of a lump of red arsenic. We 
may not have seen how the compound was formed but on analysing it we 
see that it is made up of sulphur and arsenic. Similar is the case with this 
alliance. When there is discriminative knowledge, Buddhi stops 
functioning altogether, i.e. there is a separation between Buddhi and 
Purusa ; therefore Avidya, which is opposed to discriminative knowledge, 
is the cause of alliance. The commentator has shown this. 

As long as the latencies (Vasana) of wrong knowledge continue, there 
is no break in the alliance. When discriminative enlightenment is fully 
attained, the function of the mind ends. Therefore wrong knowledge. 
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^hich is opposed to discriminative knowledge of Purusa, is the cause of 
this alliance. Present wrong knowledge arises from latencies of such 
knowledge formed in the past. Going back, in this way, latencies will 
be found to be beginningless. Thus subliminal impressions (Vasana) of 
wrong knowledge from time without beginning are the cause of the 
alliance. 

A 

^ _ 

(2) In the state of Kaivalya (liberation), Dar^ana and Adar^ana 
(seeing and non-seeing) both cease. Right and wrong knowledge are 
relative. The realisation by a concentrated mind (through discriminative 
knowledge) that Buddhi and Purusa are separate presupposes knowledge 
of Buddhi as a separate entity. That knowledge *I have or had Buddhi’ 
is an erroneous knowledge. Liberation in the shape of complete cessation 
of the mind cannot take place so long as awareness of Buddhi remains. 
Thus in Kaivalya there is neither discriminative knowledge nor erroneous 
knowledge. Wrong knowledge is destroyed by discriminative knowledge. 
Then there is complete stoppage of the mind or Buddhi. 

Klesas (afflictions) like Avidya (wrong knowledge), Asmita (egoism), 
Raga (attachment), etc. are destroyed by discriminative knowledge and 
supreme detachment based thereon. It is clear that the attainment of 
the Samapatti ‘I am not the body etc. and I do not want anything out of 
them* will lead to stoppage of fluctuation of all knowables from Buddhi 
downwards. Therefore when with discrimination wrong knowledge is 
destroyed the mind ceases to have any modification. Discriminative 
knowledge destroys its own base as fire destroys its fuel. 


9 

The misery to be forsaken, the cause of that misery 
known as alliance, as well as the cause of that union have 
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been described. After that, absolute freedom has to be 
described. 

The Absence Of Alliance That Arises From Lack Of It Is The Freedom 
And That Is The State Of Liberation Of The Seer. 25. 

When Adar^ana ceases, the alliance ofBuddhiand Purusa 
ceases and there is complete cessation of bondage for all time, 
which is isolation of the Seer, i.e. state of aloofness of Puru§a 
and non-recurrence of future contact with the Gunas. The 
cessation of misery that ensues from termination of the cause 
of misery is liberation from it. In that state Purusa remains 
established in Himself (1). ,, 

(1) Isolation of the Seer means that only the Seer exists. When 
there is alliance of the Seer and the seen, it cannot be said that the Seer is 
alone. It may be asked whether separation and non-separation are states 
appertaining to the Seer. No, it is not so. Buddhi only undergoes change 
in the form of cessation or disappearance from view, which does not and 
cannot affect the Seer. This point has been dealt with in 11.20 (2) ante. 
The state of Purusa in Himself is the correct expression while liberation 
of Purusa is a description by implication. 


fFiVqFi: n \\ \\ 

#iT^tqJT?r: | TTi^ff ^T5T^3tqT?l ^ 11 II, . 


What then is the means of escape ? 
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Clear And Distinct (Unimpaired) Discriminative Knowledge 

Is The Means Of Liberation. 26. 

The knowledge of distinction between Buddhi and Purusa 
is discriminative knowledge, which is obstructed by undes- 
troyfed nescience (1). When wrong knowledge reaches the 
state of a burnt seed and ceases to be productive, then through 
Buddhi attaining purity by the removal of afflictive impurities, 
the Yogin reaches the superior stage of renunciation known 
as Va^ikarasahjna and the flow of his conception of discri¬ 
mination becomes clear. That unimpaired discriminative 
enlightenment is the means of liberation. From that (discri¬ 
minative enlightenment) follows the parched seed state of 
nescience and cessation of its productivity. This is the way 

to Moksa or means of liberation. 

■ 

(1) Discrimination has been explanied before. It means distinction 
between Purusa and Buddhi. The intense knowledge or conception, or 
clear idea thereof, is discriminative enlightenment. 

Discriminative knowledge arises first from listening to the Sastras or 
scriptures and becomes firmer and clearer through reasoned contem¬ 
plation. It goes on developing gradually as one practises the different 
exercises of Yoga. When through Samprajnata-yoga or engrossment 
therein, the possibility of acquiring wrong notion in respect of knowables, 
is eradicated then it is called the parched state of the seed of wrong know¬ 
ledge. When that happens and the attachment to both worldly and 
heavenly enjoyments completely ceases, there arises enlightenment based 
on knowledge of discrimination purified through Samadhi. On that 
discriminative enlightenment becoming continuous, i.e. not broken by 
nescience, liberation, i.e. complete abandonment of knowables, is effected. 
Wrong knowledge then becomes like parched seed. When liberation is 
attained, both erroneous conceptions reduced to the state of parched seeds 
and discriminative knowledge disappear. That is Kaivalya or the Self¬ 
in-Itself. 

How Buddhi disappears through discriminative enlightenment has 
been explained in the next aphorism. 
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Seven Kinds Of Ultimate Insight Come To Him (The Yogin Who Has 

Acquired Discriminative Enlightenment) (1). 27. 

This has been stated in the I^astras in respect of a Yogin 
whose mind has become tranquil by the attainment of discri¬ 
minative knowledge. When on account of cleansing of the 
impurities acting as veil on the mind, other kinds of (distrac- 
tive) conception do not grow therein, the discriminator gets 
seven kinds of ultimate insight. These are :—(i), that which 
has to be forsaken has been known, there is nothing more to 
know in this direction ; (ii) the causes of growth of the things 
to be given up have been attenuated, they need not be further 
thinned ; (in) liberation has become a matter of realisation 
through Nirodha-samadhi (Samadhi of the arrested mind ); 
(iv) discriminative enlightenment has been recognised as the 
means of liberation. These four insights are liberation from 
action, while those relating to liberation of the mind are of 
three kinds, vtz. (v) Buddhi has fulfilled its function ; (vi) the 
attributes of Buddhi, having been dislodged like boulders 
from the top of a hill, are rushing towards dissolution and 
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getting merged into their cause, whence they will not rise 
again on account of absence of any reason thereof; (vii) in 
the seventh state the insight reveals Purusa as in-Himself, 
pure, self-luminous and beyond any relation with the Gunas. 
When these seven kinds of insight are acquired, the Yogin 
mtiy be called Kusala or proficient. When the mind dis¬ 
appears, the Yogin can be called a Mukta-kuSala or the libe¬ 
rated one, because he then transcends the Gunas. 

(1) Ultimate insight ■■ Highest state of knowledge, beyond which 
there can be no knowledge on the subject, and on attainment of which 
all knowledge in respect thereof ends or ceases. It is clear that on the 
realisation of‘I know what is to be known, I have nothing more to know’, 
knowledge will cease. 

In the first insight, the miseries associated with objects having been 
fully realised, the mind desists completely from them. 

In the second, the efforts at decreasing afflictions (not altogether 
disappearing) being successful, an insight appears that there is nothing 
more to be done in this respect. This is how efforts at restraint cease. 

Third : On its having been realised, enquiry about the supreme 
goal ceases. Once release has been fully achieved by Nirodha-samadhi, 
then through its recollection this wisdom is gained. 

Fourth : Having mastered the means of liberation the mind is no 
longer occupied with enquiry about the practices of Yoga. This brings 
about a cessation of the effort to attain proficiency in practice. 

These four kinds of insight are known as liberation from action. As 
this liberation is attained through effort, or in other words, as it termi¬ 
nates the stage of practice, it is called liberation from action. The remain¬ 
ing three stages are known as freedom from mind. After attainment of 
liberation from action, these three forms of insight automatically appear 
and bring about complete cessation of the mind. This is the acme of 
wisdom in the shape of supreme renunciation. That is the foremost 
wisdom or the farthest limit of the activities of Buddhi. Beyond that is 
the Self-in-Itself. Those three insights are :— 

Fifth : Buddhi has fulfilled its duty, i.e. has brought about the com¬ 
pletion of both experience and liberation. When liberation is attained 
there is cessation of experience. ‘There is nothing more to be served by 
Buddhi’—this sort of insight brings about a cessation of the operation of 
Buddhi. 

O.P. 228—26 
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Sixth : The nature of the sixth form of insight is the knowledge that 
the activities of Buddhi will cease and they will not rise again. It is then 
clearly perceived that on the disappearance of the afflictive and non- 
afflictive latencies, there will be complete cessation of the mental states. 
Just as a big stone falling from the top of a hill does not go back to its 
former place, so the attributes getting detached from Purusa do not come 
back again. The Gu^as referred to in the commentary are the attributes 
of Buddhi like pleasure, pain or delusion and not the three primal Gunas? 
because they being basic cannot merge into anything. 

Seventh : In this stage of insight it is recognised that Purusa is free 
from relationship with the Gunas, is self-illuminated, pure and absolute. 
(Here the Gunas referred to are the three primary Gunas—the constituent 
principles.) This is not the state of Purusa being in-Himself alone but 
the best insight relating to final emancipation. In the ultimate liberation, 
the mental function completely stops ; hence insight also ceases. When 
after attaining the aforesaid seven insights, the mind stops functioning, 
the tranquil Yogin is regarded as Mukta-kusala or liberated and profi¬ 
cient. That is the state of liberation attained by a person while still 
living. When misery does not touch him even in his lifetime, then the 
Yogin is regarded as Jivan-mukta or free while living. On the attainment 
of discriminative enlightenment, there is just a touch of latency left, 
and the Yogin contemplating on the ultimate insights is Jivan-mukta. 
In that state, though faced with misery, he may rise above it with dis¬ 
criminative knowledge. He is thus Jivan-mukta or free in lifetime. Even 
if the Yogin lives with a created mind, he is Jivan-mukta. In fact, a 
Yogin living after liberation, i.e. beyond the touch of misery, is called 
Jivan-mukta when, though quite capable, he does not take to the state of 
perpetual liberation by getting into incorporeal emancipation (IV.30). 

What is Jivan-mukti according to some modern viewpoint, is accord¬ 
ing to Yoga only verbal knowledge acquired through hearing and infer¬ 
ence. When discernment is established a Yogin is not worried with fear, 
nor does he lament over misery. 
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Discriminative enlightenment as means of liberation can 
be attained. There can be no perfection without practice. 
That is why this (practice of Yoga) is now being introduced. 

Through The Practice Of The Different Accessories To Yoga* 
When Impurities Are Destroyed, There Arises Enlightenment 
Culminating In Discriminative Enlightenment (1). 28. 

The accessories to Yoga about to be mentioned are eight 
in number. Through their practice, impurities in the form 


* YogSngas (literally limbs of Yoga) mean the integrated course of exercises condu¬ 
cive to Yoga as enumerated in Sutra 11.29. 
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of five types of nescience are reduced or destroyed. On 
their diminution, true knowledge manifests itself. As the 
practices are performed, the impurities are attenuated and 
correspondingly the lustre of knowledge increases until discri¬ 
minative enlightenment is attained, i.e. the true nature of the 
distinction between Purusa and the Gunas is known. Practice 

• 9 

of Yogangas is the means of eradicating the impurities (2) as 
an axe is the means of severing wood. And as virtue is the 
means to obtain happiness, practice of Yogangas is the means 
of acquisition of discriminative knowledge. Practice of Yoga 
is not a cause in any other sense. 

How many kinds of causes have been mentioned in the 
Sastras ? There are nine, viz. (cause of) origin, (cause of) 
sustenance, (cause of) manifestation, (cause of) mutation, 
(cause of) knowledge, (cause of) acquisition, (cause of) eradi¬ 
cation, (cause of) diversity, and (cause of) retention. Origin : 
Mind is the origin of knowledge. Sustenance : Serving the 
objectives of Purusa sustains the mind as food sustains the 
body. Manifestation ; Visible forms are manifested by light 
and cognition thereof (by reflex action, as ‘I am knowing or 
seeing.’). Mutation : Shifting of the mind from one object to 
another produces mental modifications as fire transforms 
cooked food. Knowledge : Existence of fire is inferred from 
seeing smoke. Acquisition : Practice of exercises of Yoga leads 
to discriminative knowledge. Eradication : Discriminative 
knowledge results in destruction of impurities. Diversity : 
Goldsmith produces diverse articles of gold. Similarly there 
may be varied impressions of the same woman, viz. infatuation 
caused by AvidyS, misery caused by aversion, pleasure caused 
by attachment and indifference caused by right knowledge. 
Retention : Body retains the organs and the organs retain the 
body. Similarly the gross elements sustain the body and also 
sustain themselves. Each of the species, animal, man and 
Deva, being interrelated, each one is the cause of each other’s 
support. These are the nine causes. These are also appli¬ 
cable mutatis mutandis to other cases. Thus practice of 
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exercises of Yoga serves as a cause in two ways—severance 
and acquisition. 

(1) Discriminative knowledge can be apprehended through learning 
and deductions therefrom even when the fivefold wrong knowledge like 

f 

Avidya etc., are dominant. And as the latencies of wrong knowledge 
weaken through practice of Yogangas, discriminative knowledge gets 
clearer. Subsequently through engrossment acquired through Samadhi, 
full discernment dawns. Such clarity of discriminative knowledge is 
called lustre of knowledge. People who try to acquire and hold on to 
sensuous objects, knowing full well that attachment to these causes misery, 
have one type of knowledge. Such knowledge grows more vivid in persons 
who having realised it try to renounce sensuous objects. And full realisa¬ 
tion of the knowledge that all sensuous objects bring sorrow is attained 
by persons who after having forsaken them completely refrain from taking 
to them. The same is true of discriminative knowledge also. 

(2) The commentator, in reply to the criticism how such practice 
can be the cause of discriminative knowledge, has shown how the practice 
of restraints (Yama) and observances (Niyama) as accessories to Yoga can 
eradicate impurities. 

Avidya or nescience is wrong knowledge. Practice of restraints and 
observances enjoined by Yoga, means not to act under the influence of 
wrong knowledge. These weaken wrong knowledge and render discrimi¬ 
native knowledge more vivid. Aversion, for example, is a mental modi¬ 
fication based on wrong knowledge. Inclination to inflict injury is the 
principal offshoot of aversion. Through practice of Ahiihsa or spirit of 
harmlessness the effect of wrong knowledge, in the form of aversion, is 
arrested. Thereby discriminative knowledge gradually becomes estab¬ 
lished. Similarly, through practice of truth many other vices like greed 
etc. are destroyed. When through the practice of Asana (Yogic postures) 
and Pranayama (breath control) the body becomes steady, motionless and 
insentient, as it were, the wrong notion ‘I am the body’ wanes and the 
condition favourable to the growth of the right knowledge ‘I am not 
the body’ increases. This is how practice of Yoga brings about true 
knowledge. Directly through them impurities, in the form of delusive 
latencies, are removed and it leads to the dawn of true knowledge. 

Impurities mean not only wrong knowledge but also actions done 
under its influence and the latent impressions thereof. Practice of 
Yogangas implies action, based on right knowledge, which destroys 
action based on wrong knowledge and leads to the development of right 
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knowledge. Right knowledge eradicates wrong knowledge. With the 
total annihilation of misapprehension, Buddhi is arrested and liberation is 
attained. Practice of Yoga thus becomes the cause of emancipation. 

Some people get upset on hearing that Yoga begets true knowledge. 
They hold that practice of Yoga can never be the cause of knowledge, 
which, according to them, can only be derived through direct perception, 
inference and from accredited teachers. Yogins do not dispute this 
proposition. It has been shown above how practice of Yoga is conducive 
to the acquisition of knowledge. In fact, Samadhi is the best form of 
direct perception. The reasoning that follows therefrom culminates in 
discriminative knowledge, while the knowledge concerning Moksa or 
liberation imparted by a preceptor who has attained direct perception is 
the purest Agama. 

Practice of Yoga is the cause of wisdom. The commentator has 

r 

clearly explained before that the material cause is not the only cause. In 
fact, Mok^a (liberation, emancipation) has no material cause. Bondage 
means union of the Gunas and Purusa. The union of supra-spatial Purusa 
and Prakrti is not like the union of two external objects which implies 
contiguous existence. Their contact is only the undifferentiated notion of 
them. That conception of union is destroyed by discrimination. Yoga is 
the means of removal of impurities and attainment of discrimination. 
Discrimination destroys misapprehension. This is how Yoga is the cause 
of emancipation. Just as there can be no material cause for the union (of 
Purusa and Prakyti), so there cannot be any material cause of their 
dissociation i.e. of Moksa or dissociation from misery. 


^ II II ‘ 

The accessories to Yoga are being ascertained. 
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Yama (Restraint), Niyama (Observance), Asana (Posture), PrSnSyaina 
(Regulation Of Breath), PratyShsra (Withholding Of Senses), Dhftra^s 
(Fixity), Dhyana (Meditation) And Samadhi (Perfect Concentration) 

Are The Eight (1) Means Of Attaining Yoga. 29. 

, ' The method of their practice and their nature will be 
described later seriatim. 

(1) Some raise the objection that the means of attaining Yoga have 
been mentioned in another oastra as six in number. Whatever might be 
the number of the practices by splitting them up, nobody can transgress 
the means as indicated in these eight forms. In the Mahabharata it is 
stated : “In the Vedas, Yoga is described by the sages as endowed with 
eight forms.” ** 
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Of these— 

> 

Ahiifasi (Non-Injury), Satya (Truth), Asteya (Abstention From Stealing), 
Brahmacharya (Continence) And Aparigraha (Abstinence From Avaricious- 

ness) Are The Five Yamas (Forms Of Restraint). 30. 

Of these Ahithsa (1) is to abstain from injuring any 
being, at any time and in any manner. Truth and other 
forms of restraints and observances are based on the spirit of 
non-injury. They, being the means of fulfilment of non-injury, 
have been recommended in the Sastras for establishing 
Ahiihsa. They are also the best means of making Ahimsa 
pure. That is why it has been stated in the I^astras : “As the 
Brahmana advances in the cultivation of the many virtues 
prescribed for him, he abstains from acts of injury to others 
due either to misapprehension or ignorance and thus purifies 
within himself the virtue of non-injury (Ahimsa).” 

Satya (truthfulness) (2) is correspondence of speech and 
mind to fact, i.e. saying and thinking of what has been seen, 
heard or inferred. Words uttered for the purpose of commu¬ 
nicating one^s thoughts to others are true provided they do 
not appear deceitful, delusive and meaningless to the listeners. 
The words should, however, be uttered not for inflicting harm 
on creatures but for their benefit ; because if they hurt others, 
they do not produce piety as truth would, but only sin. By 
using such apparently truthful words (which hurt others) one 
gets into painful consequences (or infernal region). Therefore, 
truthful words beneficial to all creatures should be uttered 
after careful consideration. 

Steya (3) means unlawfully taking things belonging to 
others. Asteya is abstention from such tendencies even in 
one’s mind. 

Brahmacharya = Suppressing the urge of the sexual organ 
and of the activities of other organs leading to it (4). 

Aparigraha means to desist from taking cr coveting things, 
seeing that getting and keeping them involve trouble, that 
they are subject to decay, that association with them causes 
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mischief and that they beget malice. These constitute Yama 
or restraint. 

(1) The commentator has given a lucid exposition of non-injury. 
(§ruti says : “Do not injure any creature.” Non-injury is not merely 
refraining from injuring animals, but developing and entertaining feelings 
of amity towards all living beings. It is not possible to practise non¬ 
injury unless selfishness is given up in respect of all external matters. 
To nourish one’s own body with the flesh of another is the chief form of 
inflicting injury. Besides, seeking one’s own comfort inevitably involves 
causing pain to others. To frighten others, to hurt them with rude words 
etc. arc acts of injury. Truth and other forms of restraints and obser¬ 
vances weaken the selfish tendencies of greed and envy, and thereby make 
Ahiihsa all the purer. 

Since killing of living beings is unavoidable in the course of one’s 
life, some people wonder how it can be possible to practise non-injury. 
This doubt arises out of ignorance of the principle of the practice of non¬ 
injury. The commentator has said that enjoyment of material objects is 
not possible without hurting others (vide 11.15). Therefore in order to 
live, hurting living beings is inevitable. Knowing that, the Yogins prac¬ 
tise Yoga to avoid being born again. This is the highest form of practice 
of non-injury. To refrain, as far as possible, from inflicting injury on 
trees and animals is the next form and the third is to avoid, as far as possi¬ 
ble, infliction of pain on the higher animals. Briefly, the spirit of non¬ 
injury is abandonment of the evil tendencies such as malice, hatred, etc. 
from which arises the propensity to inflict injury on livings beings. Unless 
there is an underlying feeling of cruelty, one’s action resulting in the death 
of even one’s parents is not regarded as an act of violence from social or 
spiritual point of view. There are grades of harmful acts. Injuring 
one's children or parents and killing an assailant are not the same, 

V 

because no one can do the former unless there ft intensely vile cruelty 
in him. The vileness of one’s injurious acts varies with the intensity of 
evil intention in one’s heart. That is why killing a man and cutting 
grass do not involve the same amount of cruelty. Again hurting a man 
with rude words is not the same as killing him. Killing an assailant 
and felling trees etc. are not regarded as cruelty at all by ordinary 
men, since they get jnvolved in such acts in self-defence and the like,' and 
these do not debase them further. That is why Manu has said that for 
ordinary men there is nothing wrong in taking meat which they do out 
of natural propensity, but to desist from, it produces excellent results^. 

O.P. 228—27 
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So far for ordinary men. But for Yogins observance of Ahiihsa is a 
supreme vow ; that is why they try their best to practise harmlessness. 
First, they refrain from doing harm to human beings—even, to an 
attacker—and commit as little harm as possible to animals even to the 
extent of only frightening away a snake and not killing it. Next they 
practise harmlessness to plant life. This is how Yogins, in spite of their 
having to commit unavoidable harm in the mildest form, go on intensify¬ 
ing the spirit of non-injury and ultimately through proficiency in Yoga 
get liberated from embodied existence and thus make themselves non- 
injurious to all creatures. Cleansing of the heart is the aim of the 
practice of Yogangas. 

(2) Truthfulness. The effort to make the mind and speech corres¬ 
pond to the thing which has been correctly apprehended is the practice 
of truth. Truth which might pain others is not to be spoken or thought 
of, i.e. causing pain to others by pointing out their shortcomings, wishing 
destruction of those who tread the path of untruth and thoughts of a 
similar nature. 

With regard to truth, Upanisad has said: “Truth triumphs, not 
falsehood.” For cultivating truth, one should initially speak as little as 
possible or observe silence. To dispose the mind to truth, one should 
first desist from reading fiction. Then abandoning worldly truths, only 
spiritual principles have to be contemplated upon. Thoughts of spiri¬ 
tual principles do not get any foothold in the minds of ordinary men 
which remain preoccupied with imaginary things. Such people derive 
only a partial glimpse of truth from parables, analogies etc. For 
instance, the precept of truth becomes eflfective in their case through 
such incongruous examples as that of a father telling the son : *I shall 
break your head if you do not speak the truth.’ For a Yogin practising 
unalloyed truth, such instruction or thought is not useful. Leaving aside 
all imaginary or unreal things, they engage their speech and mind in 
matters of truth and established facts. Real practice of truth is difficult 
unless the luxury of imagination is given up. When speaking the truth 
is likely to harm another, silence is advisable. Untruth should not be 
spoken even with the best of motives ; half-truth is still worse, it is con¬ 
veyed by erroneous expression or innuendo. 

(3) Taking a thing not given by its owner or to which one is not 
entitled, is Steya or stealing. To forsake such a thing and not to have even 
a desire to possess it is Asteya. Even if a jewel or treasure-trove is found 
by chance it is not to be taken because it belongs to somebody else. Thus, 
not to take a thing which is not one’s own and the effort to give up even 
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the desire for such a thing is the practice of non-covetousness. We find 
in Ba Upani$ad : *'Do not covet anybody’s wealth.” 

(4) Brahmacharya (continence). Suppressing the urge of sexual 
organs * Restraining all organs like eyes etc. from such activities as 
might cause sexual urge and thus suppressing the urge of the sexual organ 
is continence. Mere refraining from the sexual act is not continence. 
“Thinking of, talking about, joking, looking intently, secret talk, resolve, 
attempt and execution are the eight forms of sexual indulgence, say the 
sages. The seekers of salvation should practise their opposites.” Refrain¬ 
ing from these eight forms of indulgence is continence. Whenever inconti¬ 
nent thoughts arise in the mind, they have to be forthwith dispelled. 
They should never be indulged in. For practice of continence, frugal 
meal is necessary. Plenty of milk and butter may be Sattvika (pure) 
food for an ordinary person but not for a Yogin. For a Brahmacharin 
(one practising cbntinence) the body should be kept a little less invigorat¬ 
ed through frugal diet and moderate sleep. Thereby giving up all 
forms of incontinence and making the mind free from all such desires, if 
the particular organ is rendered mentally insensible, then can continence 
be established. A non-Brahmacharin cannot attain self-realisation. It is 
said in the Mundaka Upanisad : “This soul is realised only through 
constant practice of truth, discipline, perfect knowledge and conti¬ 
nence.” 

(5) There is trouble in acquiring objects which give us pleasure and 
enjoyment, trouble again in trying to preserve them and unhappiness 
when we lose them. Besides, possessing them leaves latent impressions of 
longing for them and thus causes sorrow in future. Attempts to acquire 
things again entail further misery and cause unhappiness to others in the 
process. So people seeking release from this type of bondage and con¬ 
sequent suffering, remember all these undesirable results of longings for 
enjoyment and refrain from such a course. Only things necessary for 
maintaining one’s body should be accepted. To preserve wealth without 
utilising it for the good of others is sheer selfishness and lack of sympathy 
for others’ need and distress. As Yogins seek to reach the limit of un¬ 
selfishness, it is inevitable for them to give up completely all objects of 
enjoyment. Maintenance of the body being essential for success in Yoga 
and consequent liberation from all that is evil, Yogins take only as 
much as is necessary for its sustenance. Possession of material objects of 
enjoyment may thus be a great hindrance to one’s success in the path of 
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These (the restraints), 

c 

However, (Become A) Great Vow When They Become Universal, 

Being Unrestricted By Any Consideration Of Class, Place, 

Time Or Concept Of Doty (1). 31. 

The example of non-injury restricted by class is the case 
of a fisherman’s non-injury to all except to fish. Harmless¬ 
ness limited to place is practising non-killing only in holy 
places but not elsewhere, while that limited to period is 
observance of non-killing on a particular sacred day. Harm¬ 
lessness, though not so limited might be restricted by idea of 
duty, e.g. observance of sacrifice of animals only to propitiate 
deities or for feeding of Brahmins and not for any other 
purpose. Another instance is of Ksatriyas (fighting class) 
committing violence in war as a matter of duty, and practis¬ 
ing harmlessness at other times. Thus the restraints, harm¬ 
lessness, truth, etc. should be observed universally irrespective 
of class, place, period or customary duty. When they are 
observed in every instance, on all subjects without fail in any 
way, they attain universality and are called great vows. 

(1) Every devotee practises some form or other, of harmlessness etc. 
but Yogins practise them in their totality. Hence in their case these 
are universal and called great vows. 
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Notion of rule of duty • fighting being the duty of a Ksatriya, Arjuna 
had to fight. That is violence enjoined by customary duty. Yogins, 
however, practise non-injury everywhere and always. 


I , §5=5^ ^ceTfqqr^ sfts- 

^ 1 Pl^ If dM HT^ 1 

??t^RTlW^IP75?PPT qr I dR*l«-M<415^ 

%dHTfyj II II 

Cleanliness, Contentment, Austerity (Mental And Physical Discipline), 

SvSdhyaya (Study Of Scriptures And Chanting Of Mantras) And 
Devotion To God Are The Niyamas (Observances). 32. 

Of these, purificatory wash and consumption of pure 
food etc. constitute external cleanliness. Internal cleanliness 
is removal of impurities of the mind (1). Contentment 
(2) implies absence of desire for any possession in excess of 
the immediate necessities for maintaining one’s life. Auste¬ 
rities (3) mean ability to bear such pains of extremes like 
hunger and thirst, heat and cold, standing calmly and sitting 
in posture, Kastha-mauna or absence of all expressions and 
Akara-mauna or absence of speech. It also includes obser¬ 
vances of fast and hardship in respect of various religious 
vows. Svadhyaya includes study of the i^astras relating to 
liberation and the repetition of the symbolic OM. 

T^vara-pranidhana (5) means surrender of all actions to 
God. It has been said in this connection : “Whether resting 
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in bed or seated or walking, the Yogin established in self, 
with doubts dispelled, sees the cause of wordly existence 
weakening and thus becomes always content and entitled 
to enjoy immortal bliss.” The author of the aphorisms has 
said (in 1.29): “From that (I^vara-pranidhana) comes realisa¬ 
tion of the self and the obstacles are resolved.” 


(1) Practice of cleanliness helps continence etc. The smell of putrid 
animal products generates a sedative feeling. From that people seek 
excitement and under its influence take to drinking and seek titillation of 
their senses. That is why the mind of an unclean person becomes clouded 
and his body unfit for the pursuit of Yoga. Therefore it is necessary for a 
Yogin to keep his body and place of residence clean ard take only pure 
food. Putrid, stinking, alcoholic or other exciting food articles are 
regarded as impure. Intoxicating drink never brings about steadiness of 
mind. In Yoga, the mind has to be controlled. With intoxicants, the 
mind ceases to be under control; they are therefore harmful to Yoga. 
It is said by Gharaka : “What is good or most coveted in this life or 
hereafter, can be secured by intense concentration of the mind while 
alcohol creates a disturbance of the mind. Those who are blinded by 
addiction to alcohol, lose sight of what is best for them.” 

Cleansing the mind of impurities like arrogance, conceit, malice, etc. 
is internal purification. 

(2) Contentment. A spirit of contentment has to be developed by 
reflecting on the sense of satisfaction that comes from getting a desired 
object. Next, the thought ‘What I have got is enough’ should be cultivated 
and meditated upon. That is how contentment has to be practised. It 
is said in the Sastras that just as to escape from thorns it is necessary only 
to wear shoes and not to cover the face of the earth with leather, so 
happiness can be derived from contentment and not from thinking that I 
shall be happy when I get all I wish for. 

(3) Austerity—see notes on II.l and Appendix B. Practice of 
austerity for getting only a desired worldly object, is not Yogic austerity. 
Those who get upset by small sufferings cannot aspire to practise Yoga. 
That is why endurance has to be practised through the observance of 
austerities. When the body develops the power to endure hardship and 
when the mind does not get easily upset by lack of physical comfort, one 
becomes qualified for practising Yoga. 

Kas^ha-mauna ~ not to indicate anything by words, gestures or signs. 
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Akara-mauna = indicating by gesture or sign but refraining from 
speech. By observance of silence one acquires the power to refrain from 
useless talk and use of rude words; it also helps practice of truth, develops 
power to withstand abuses and restrains the begging propensity. 

If one is able to endure hunger and thirst, one is not easily disturbed 
thereby during meditation. Through Asana, ».«. Yogic posture, steadiness 
of body is acquired. Physical (penitential) hardship is to be practised 
only if necessary for expiating sins, not otherwise. 

(4) Through study of the scriptures and repetition of devotional 
Mantras uniformity of speech, which helps in the steady recollection of 
the desired object, is acquired. Through the study of Sastras relating to 
emancipation, worldly thoughts decrease and a taste for spiritual objects 
arises. 

(5) Placing one’s own mind in the tranquil mind of God is placing 
self in God and God in self. By thinking that all unavoidable efforts are 
being done by Him, as it were, one can give up all desires for fruits of 
action and thus be able to completely surrender all actions to God. Such 
a devotee considers himself as established in God in all his actions and 
thus is perfectly at peace and continues his physical existence in a 
detached manner until his senses stop their functions. By meditating on 
God as Consciousness within self, a Yogin realises his individual Self 
(see 1.29). When a person does anything being forgetful of God, he does 
so in an egoistic manner, but when he does not consider himself the 
agent, but keeps God in mind as the Lord, and wishes that all his actions 
may lead to Yoga, i.e. cessation of activities, then and then only he can 
be said to have surrendered himself to God. 
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In respect of Yamas and Niyamas, 

When These Restraints And Observances Are Inhibited By Perverse 
Thoughts The Opposites Should Be Thought Of (1). 33. 

When the knower of Brahman experiences feelings of 
hatred etc. and is tortured by the agonising fiery passions 
which lead to wrong course of conduct, such as ‘I shall kill 
him who hurts me, I shall speak untruth, I shall take his 
things, I shall commit adultery with his wile, I shall take 
things belonging to others,’ he should encourage contrary 
thoughts. He should contemplate : ‘Roasted on the pitiless 
burning coal of the cycle of births, I took refuge in the virtues 
of Yoga by promising security to all living beings. After 
having abjured such perverse thoughts I am behaving like a 
dog in betaking myself to them. As a dog licks his vomits, so 
it is for me to take up thoughts and lines of action discarded 
by me as evil.’ This type of opposite or contrary thinking 
is to be practised also in respect of the methods prescribed in 
the other Sutras. 

(1) Vitarka = Perverse thoughts—which give rise to actions opposed 
to the ten Yamas and Niyamas (restraints and observances)—like non¬ 
injury etc. They are—injury, untruth, theft, incontinence, avarice ; and 
uncleanliness, discontent, lack of endurance, talkativeness, thinking of the 
character of low persons or of ungodly attributes. 
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Actions Arising Out Of Perverse Thoughts Like Injury Etc. 

Are Either Performed By Oneself, Got Done By Another 
Or Approved (1) ; Performed Either Through Anger, 

Greed or Delusion ; And Can Be Mild, Moderate 
Or Intense. That They Are The Causes Of 
Infinite Misery And Unending Ignorance 
Is The Contrary Thought. 34. 

Of these, injury can be of three kinds, either done direct¬ 
ly, got done by another or approved when so done by 
another. Each one of these is again of three kinds. Through 
greed (as killin'g an animal) for skin and meat; through 
anger as ‘This man has done me a harm, therefore can be 
harmed’; through delusion as in animal-sacrifice for acquiring 

O.P. 228—28 
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merit. Greed, anger and delusion can again be of three kinds 
—mild, moderate and intense. Thus injury can be of twenty- 
seven varieties. Mild, moderate and intense can each be of 
three kinds—gently mild, moderately mild and extremely 
mild ; gently moderate, moderately moderate and extremely 
moderate ; and, gently intense, moderately intense and vio¬ 
lently intense. In this way injury can be of eighty-one varie¬ 
ties. This again becomes innumerable because of varieties 
due to customary restrictive injunctions, Vikalpa (option, e.g. 
sacrificing this or that animal) and Samuchchaya (collective, 
e.g, sacrificing every kind of animal) as living creatures are 
innumerable. This sort of classification is also applicable 
in the case of untruth, theft, etc. 

To think that ‘these perversities produce endless conse¬ 
quences of pain and ignorance’ is contrary thinking. More¬ 
over, the injurer (animal-killer) first reduces the power of the 
victim {e.g. by tying him up), then inflicts pain by weapons 
and finally deprives him of life. And on account of enerva¬ 
ting the victim, the injurer loses the vigour of his body and 
senses ; on account of causing pain he suffers by going to 
infernal regions or being born an animal or being an evil 
spirit; and for killing he suffers from a fatal disease on 
account of which he goes on suffering continuously through 
sin of certain fruition (2) and although he prays for death he 
goes on living. If somehow the spirit of harm is removed or 
suppressed through piety (3) he might get happiness though 
he will be shortlived. This line of argument is applicable to 
untruth, theft, etc. as far as possible. Thinking thus of 
the inevitable evil effects of perverse thoughts and deeds, the 
mind should never again be engaged in them. Perverse 
thoughts are to be forsaken through their contrary thoughts. 

* 

(1) Approved—to approve injurious action done by another. To 
inflict pain on an animal personally is injuring dirictly. To purchase 
meat is getting injury done by another ; while approval is to commend 
injury done by another to an enemy or to a fierce animal, by saying that 
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he has done well in killing that man or snake. This kind of injury is 
again done either in anger, or through greed or under a delusion, e.g. 
holding that God has created some animals to be eaten by men. 

Yogins should take particular care to see that their actions are not 
in the least tainted by causing injury etc. Then only the purest form 
of Yogic virtue appears. 

(2) Sin of certain fruition implies that the sinful act will bear fruits 
fully in this life ; hence one goes on living till the consequences of the act 
are borne in their entirety. 

(3) Removed or suppressed means not becoming effective through 
force of virtue. On that account the result of injury does not fully mani¬ 
fest itself but it shortens the life of the individual. The word ‘Apagata’ 
does not mean destruction but failure to produce adequate result. 


II li 

When (by the practice of contrary thoughts) the perverse 
thoughts like those of injury etc. become unproductive (1) 
(like roasted seeds), then the supernormal power acquired by 
the Yogin indicates his success— viz. 

As The Yogin Becomes Established In Non-Injury, 

All Beings Coming Near Him Cease To Be Hostile. 35. 

(1) One gets established in the restraints (Yama) and observances 
(Niyama) through Samadhi (perfect concentration) or meditation 
approximating to it. A deep state of meditation on^God and Samadhi 
arc achieved at the same time. Perverse thoughts like injury etc. arc 
known in their subtlest forms only through meditation and are removed 
from the mind through force of meditation. Sublime meditation is the 
cause of establishment in restraints and observances. Many think that 
Yamas (restraints) have to be practised first, then Niyamas (observances). 
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That is wrong. From the very beginning Dhara^a (fixity) favourable to 
Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pranayama and Pratyahara has to be practised. 
Dharana (fixity) when developed becomes Dhyana (meditation) which 
later becomes Samadhi (concentration). The practice of restraints 
and observances becomes steady and faultless and postures etc. become 
perfect. 

To be established in restraints and observances means that there is 
complete elimination of perverse thoughts. When the desire to do harm 
or retaliate even under provocation never arises in the mind only then 
can one be said to have been established in the virtues mentioned before. 

It is a known fact that men can bring other human beings and also 
animals under control by mesmerism, through development of will-power. 
It is understandable, therefore, that living beings near the Yogin, who 
has developed his will-power to such an extent as to remove all thoughts 
of violence from his mind, will eschew violence under his influence. 


5lTC^, 11 ^ ^ 11 

When Trnthtaloess Is Achieved (1) The Words (Of The Yogin) 
Acquire The Power Of Making Them Fruitful. 36. 

The words of one who is established in truth become 
infallible, for example, if he says to somebody ‘Be virtuous’ he 
becomes virtuous, if he says ‘Go to heaven’ he goes to heaven. 

(1) The result of being established in truth is produced also by 
will-power. One whose mind and speech are always occupied with truth 
and the thought of telling a lie does not occur even for saving one’s life, 
then it is certain that one’s will-force conveyed by one’s speech will be 
infallible. Disease or habit of lying or timidity can be cured by hypnotic 
suggestions. Similarly, the strongly developed will-power of a Yogin, 
working through the channel of simple truth, can produce feeling in the 
mind of the listener in accord with his uttered words and weaken the 
contrary thoughts. Thus when he says ‘Be virtuous’ it leads to the mani- 
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festation of the latency of virtue and makes the hearer virtuous. Yogins, 
however, do not entertain fruitless resolutions beyond the reach of their 
power. 


When Non-Stealing Is Established All Jewels Present Themselves. 37. 

Jewels from all directions come to him (1). 

(1) On the establishment of non-stealing, i.e. non-covetousness, such 
look of indifference radiates from the devotee’s face that any being look¬ 
ing at him regards him as greatly trustworthy and donors consider them¬ 
selves fortunate in being able to make a present to him of their best 
things. Thus, as the Yogin roams from place to place jewels (best of 
things) from different quarters reach him. Fascinated by the powers of 
the Yogin and considering him as a source of great consolation, the best 
among the conscious beings appear before him personally, while inani¬ 
mate precious things are brought to him by donors. The word Ratna 
or jewel implies the best of every class (animate or inanimate). 


n II 

II II 


When Continence Is Established, Vlrya Is Acquired. 38. 

Through the power acquired, unimpeded powers (1) like 
minification etc. are perfected, and being endowed with 
inborn faculty, he is enabled to instil knowledge in the minds 
of his disciples. 
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(1) Unimpeded power includes unobstructed knowledge, action and 
power like the power of minification or reducing oneself to a small 
particle. Incontinence deprives the nerves etc. of vital powers. Practice 
of continence prevents loss of vitality and increases Virya or energy 
[see I. 20 (2)], thereby gradually leading to accumulation of unhindered 
powers. And having attained knowledge, he is able to instil it in his 
disciples. The words of wisdom of an incontinent person do not go deep 
into the mind of a disciple. 

Mere refraining from the sexual act while indulging in food and 
sleep, docs not lead to being established in continence. Continence 
cannot be achieved unless the natural production of the body-seed is 
checked by abstaining from thoughts on objects of desire through a firm 
control over one’s mind and controlled diet and sleep. 


I 

yn cif^^ T i m ii n 

On Attaining Perfection In Non-Acceptance, Knowledge Of Past 

And Future Existences Arises. 39. 

Questionings regarding the past, present and future states 
of one’s body, in the forms of ‘Who was I and what was I ? 
What is this body ? How did it come about ? What shall I be 
in future ? How shall it be ?’ get properly resolved in a Yogin 
(1). The powers mentioned before are developed on being 
established in Yamas, the restraints. 

(1) When through development of a spirit of non-acceptance, objects 
of bodily enjoyment appear as insignificant, the body itself appears to be 
a superfluous burden. Thereby a sense of detachment towards sense- 
objects and the body arises. From meditation based on that idea, know¬ 
ledge of the past life is derived. The delusion that exists from close 
attachment to one’s body and objects stands in the way of knowledge of 
the past and the future. When the body is made completely steady and 
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effortless, powers of clairvoyance etc. are acquired irrespective of the 
body. Similarly when along with objects of enjoyment, the body also is 
regarded as a superfluous burden, one becomes conscious of the body as 
separate from the self and thus rising above bodily delusion comes to 
know one’s past and future lives. 


II II 

Speaking of Niyamas or observances— 


From The Practice Of Purification, Aversion Towards One’s 
Own Body Is Developed And Thus Aversion Extends 
To Contact With Other Bodies. 40. 


When aversion to his own body arises, the Yogin prac¬ 
tising purification, perceives the imperfections of the body 
and loses his love for it. Moreover, a distaste develops for 
the company of others, because one, who has developed 
aversion to his own body realising that he cannot properly 
clean it even by ablution etc., finds it impossible to come 
into contact with the unclean body of another person (1). 

(1) Through the practice of purifying one’s own body, an aversion 
to the body and a distaste for contact with other bodies are developed. 
An animal expresses its love for another animal through imitation of 
eating by licking it. Such expressions of animality inTove are removed 
by the practices of purification. Love of a Yogin is expressed through 
sentiments of friendliness, compassion, etc. which arc free from sensuous¬ 
ness. By the practice of purification, the desire for contact with women 
and children totally disappears. 
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Moreover— 

Purification Of The Mind, Pleasantness Of Feeling, One-Pointedness, 
Subjugation Of The Senses And Ability For Self-Realisation 

Are Acquired. 41. 

The Yogin, practising cleanliness gets purification of 
heart which leads to mental bliss, or spontaneous feeling of 
joy. From mental bliss develops one-pointedness which leads 
to subjugation of the senses. From subjugation of the organs, 
Buddhi (pure I-sense) develops the power of realising the Self 
(1). All these are attained by establishment in purification. 

(1) The evils of arrogance, pride, attachment, etc. being wholly 
removed, a sense of cleanliness of the mind arises and a spirit of aloofness 
from one’s own body as well as from others’ grows. This state, unconta¬ 
minated by the body-sense, is called internal purification. It brings 
about purification of the mind, and lessening of impurities in the form of 
worldly obsession. This leads to the development of mental bliss or a 
feeling of gladness and the body acquires a Sattvika form of easiness. 
Without such a feeling of gladness, one-pointedness of mind is not possible, 
without which it is not possible to realise the Soul beyond the senses. 


I 
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From Contentment Unsurpassed Happiness Is Gained. 42. 

It has been said in this connection : “The happiness 
gained on this earth through the enjoyment of desired objects, 
or the supreme heavenly joy, is not even one-sixteenth of the 
happiness caused by the cessation of desires.” 


II II 

Through Destruction Of Impurities, Practice Of Austerities Brings 
About Perfection Of The Body And The Organs. 43. 

When austerities arc practised, the veil of impurity is 
removed. Then perfection (Siddhi) of the body in the form of 
Anima (minification) etc. and of the organs in the forms of 
clairaudience, clairvoyance, etc. develop (1). 

(1) Austerities in the form of Pranayama etc. chiefly remove the 
impurity in the form of subjection to the limitations of the body. Remo¬ 
val of such subjection [i.e. not being affected by hunger and thirst, by 
steady Yogic postures, or by breathing etc.) leads to the removal of the 
resultant veil of impurities. Then, the mind, unaffected by bodily limita¬ 
tions, due to the unhindered growth of will-power can bring about perfec¬ 
tions (Siddhis) of the body and the organs. Yogins, however, do not 
make use of Yogic austerities for the attainment of such forms of perfec¬ 
tion (Siddhi), but they apply them for spiritual attainments. 

Austerities like practice ofole eplessness, steadiness of posture, absten¬ 
tion from food, suspension of vital energy, etc. are opposed to human 
nature and favourable to the nature of celestial beings, hence they bring 
about perfections (Siddhis) of the body and the senses. That is why 
Jnanayogins, who devote themselves only to the practice of renunciation 
and cultivation of discriminative knowledge, to the exclusion of such 
austerities, may not have these Siddhis. With the attainment of discrimii 

O.P. 228-29 
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native knowledge, Samadhi also can be attained ; and if a Yogin of that 
class so desires, he may attain the form of supernormal perfection called 
Vivekaja-siddhi (111.52). But it is not likely for the Yogin possessed of 
discriminative knowledge to have this desire. That is why Jhanayogins 
may attain emancipation without attaining the powers of Siddhi of the 
body and the senses [111. 55 (1)]. 


II 11 

From Study And Repetition Of The Mantras Communion 
With The Desired Deity Is Established. 44. 

The heavenly beings, sages and the Siddhas (celestials) 
become visible to the Yogin who practises Svadhyaya (1), and 
the Yogin’s wishes are fulfilled by them. 

(1) Ordinarily, during repetition (Japa) of Mantra (devotional 
chant, e.g. word symbolic of God) thought does not remain fixed on its 
meaning. The person performing Japa might be repeating the words 
aimlessly, with his mind roaming elsewhere. When Svadhyaya is estab¬ 
lished, the formula and the idea behind it remain uninterruptedly present 
before the mind. Deities invoked with such ardour and faith are sure to 
appear before the devotee. Invocation of God made sometimes earnestly, 
sometimes mechanically with the mind preoccupied with worldly affairs, 
does not produce the desired result. 
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From Devotion To God, SamSdhi Is Attained. 45. 

The Yogin who reposes all his thoughts on God, attains 
Samadhi (1). By the attainment of Samadhi, the Yogin knows 
all that is desired to be known, whatever happened in another 
life, in another place or at another time or even what is 
happening at present. Thereby his enlightenment reveals 
things as they are. 

(1) Constant devotion to God easily leads to the attainment of 
Samadhi. Other Yamas and Niyamas conduce to the attainment of 
Samadhi by other means, but devotion to God directly leads to Samadhi, 
because it is a form of contemplation favourable to Samadhi. That con¬ 
templation becoming deep, makes the body motionless and restraining 
the organs from their objects, culminates in Dharana (fixity) and Dhyana 
(meditation) and ultimately in Samadhi. Surrender of all thoughts to 
God means mentally merging oneself into God. 

Ignorant people express the doubt that if the practice of devotion to 
God is the cause of attainment of Samadhi, then the other Yogangas must 
be unnecessary. This is not correct. Samadhi cannot be attained by 
one who runs about without restraint, or whose mind is distracted by 
knowledge of worldly objects. Samadhi itself means the state of intense 
meditation (Dhyana) which again means deepening of Dharana or fixity. 
Thus attainment of Samadhi implies the practice of all accessories of 
Yoga. What is meant is that instead of taking up other objects of 
meditation, if the aspirant takes to the practice of devotion to God from 
the very beginning, Samadhi is easily attained. After the attainment of 
Samadhi one gains emancipation through Samprajnata and Asamprajhata 
Yogas. This is what has been said by the commentator. 

If there is a lapse in the observance of a single item of Yamas and 

f 

Niyamas, the effect of all the disciplines is impaired. The Sastras corro¬ 
borate this. 


^ 
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The restraints (Yamas) and observances (Niyamas) along 
with their perfections (Siddhis) having been described, the 
Asanas etc. are now being described. 

Motionless And Agreeable Form (Of Staying) Is Asana 

(Yogic Posture). 46. 

They are as follows :—Padmasana, Virasana, Bhadrasana, 
Svastikasana, Dandasana, Sopasraya, Paryanka, Krauncha 
(heron)-nisadana, Hasti (elephant)-nisadana, Ustra (camel)- 
nisadana, and Sama-saihsthana. When these postures can be 
held comfortably, they are called (Yogic) Asanas (1). 

(1) Padmasana is a well-known posture. Placing the right foot on 
the left thigh, and the left foot on the right thigh, one has to sit keeping 
the spine perfectly straight. Virasana is half of Padmasana, i.e. one foot 
has to be kept on the opposite thigh, and the other foot below the 
opposite thigh. In Bhadrasana, placing the soles of feet on the ground 
before the scrotum, and close to each other, the soles have to be covered 
by the two palms. In Svastikasana, one has to sit up straight, the soles 
of feet being stuck between the opposite thigh and knee. In Dan4asana, 
one has to sit stretching the two legs, closely fixing together the two heels 
and toes. Sopasraya is squatting tying the back and the two legs with a 
piece of cloth called ‘Yoga-pa^aka’ (a strong piece of cloth by which the 
back and the two legs are tied while squatting). In the Paryahka-asana, 
one has to lie down stretching the thighs and hands ; it is also called 
Savasana, the posture of the dead. Krauncha-nisadana etc. have to be 
followed by observing the posture of resting adopted by the animals con¬ 
cerned. Contracting the two heels and toes, and pressing one sole with 
the other while squatting is called Sama-saiiisthana. 

In all the (Yogic) Asanas, the spine has to be kept straight. The 
Sruti also says : “The breast, neck and the head have to be kept erect.” 
Moreover, the posture has to be motionless and comfortable. The posture 
which causes pain or restlessness is not a Yogic posture (vide next outra). 
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By Relaxation Of Effort And Meditation On The Infinite 

(Asanas Are Perfected). 47. 

By relaxation of the body Asana is perfected ; this stops 
shaking of the limbs (which is an obstacle to Samadhi). Or, 
a mind fixed on the infinite brings about perfection (Siddhi) 

of the Asana (1). 

0 

(1) Perfection of Asana, i.e. perfect steadiness of the body and a 
sense of comfort, are attained by relaxation of the body and meditation on 
the infinite. Relaxation means making the body effortless like a corpse. 
After sitting, the whole body should be relaxed, taking care at the same 
time that the body does not bend. This brings about steadiness of the 
body, and the sense of pain being diminished, the posture (Asana) 
becomes easy and perfect. Fixing the mind on the infinite, or on the sur¬ 
rounding void, also develops perfection of Asana. Practice of Asana 
cannot be perfected unless some amount of pain is borne in the beginning. 
When a posture is practised for some time pain will be felt in various 
parts of the body. This will disappear with the practice of relaxation and 
meditation on infinite space (and feeling the body as becoming void also). 
The habit of keeping the body always at rest and effortless, helps the 
practice of Asana. In the course of the practice of Asana, it will be felt 
as though the body has got fixed to the earth. On attaining further 
steadiness, it will be felt that the body is non-existent as it were. ‘My 
body has become like void dissolving itself in infinite space and I am like 
the wide expanse of the sky’—this form of thought is called meditation 
on the infinite (Ananta-samapatti). 


ritfr II II 
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From Hiat Arises Immunity From Dvandvas Or Opposite Conditions. 48. 


When perfection in Asana is attained, the devotee is not 
affected by the opposite conditions like heat and cold etc. (1). 

(1) The Yogin, who has perfected the practice of Asana, is not 
affected by heat or cold, hunger or thirst. A state of anaesthesia, in 
which heat or cold is not felt, sets in when the body becomes like void 
from attaining steadiness in Asana. A similar feeling of tranquillity 
applied to centres of sensation of hunger or thirst, makes one insensitive 
to these feelings. In fact, pain is a form of restlessness, which is subdued 
by the practice of calmness. 


mtrttrht: ii II 
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That (Asana) Having Been Perfected, Regulation Of The Flow Of Inhalation 

And Exhalation Is Pranayama (Breath Control). 49. 

Asana having been perfected, suspension of either of the 
processes of drawing in external air and exhaling internal air 
constitutes a Pranayama (1). 

(1) The Pranayama mentioned in this Yoga is not the same as those 
mentioned in Hafha-yoga as exhalation (Rechaka), inhalation (Puraka) 
and suspension (Kumbhaka). Some commentators have tried to make 
the two correspond but that is not proper. 

If the air is not expelled after inhalation, there is a cessation of the 
movement of breath ; this is one Prai;iayama. Similarly, if after expul¬ 
sion of air, the movement of breath is suspended, that also is a Prana¬ 
yama. It is the suspension of breath, following either inhalation or 
exhalation, that constitutes a Pranayama. Pra^ayam'as have thus to be 
practised one after another. A description of the Pranayama as suspen- 
on after exhalation has been given in the Sutra 1.34. 
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Pranayama can be performed after Asana has been perfected. Pra^a- 
yama can be practised even before Asana has been perfected if the body 
becomes steady in Asana and the mind is occupied with a sense of void, 
or any other form of tranquil thought. Pranayama practised with a rest¬ 
less mind cannot be regarded as a part of Yoga. Pranayama does not 
become conducive to Samadhi unless steadiness of the body and one- 
pointedness of the mind on one subject are maintained along with suspen¬ 
sion of breath. That is why Asana is necessary from the beginning. 
Contemplation on God, or on a feeling of physical or mental void, or on 
a feeling of luminosity within the heart, has to be practised with each 
incoming and outgoing breath. In other words, the object contemplated 
upon should be present in the mind during each act of inhalation and 
exhalation which are to be looked upon as the predisposing causes of one- 
pointedness of the mind ; thus breathing and quietening of the mind have 
to be synchronized through practice. When this is mastered, the suspen¬ 
sion of the movement (of breath) has to be practised. During this prac¬ 
tice, the mind has also to be kept fixed on the object of contemplation. 
That is, the suspension of breath and the mind’s fixation on the object 
of concentration should be made as a single effort. Or the mind has to 
be kept fixed on the object of meditation by the same effort by which sus¬ 
pension is attained with the feeling that the object itself is being held, as 
it were, tightly in a mental embrace. If fluctuations of the mind remain 
suspended as long as the suspension of breath is maintained, one real 
Pranayama is performed. Dharana (fixation of the mind on an object) 
has to be practised with the help of this form of Pranayama performed 
one after another. In Samadhi, however, the breath gets reduced pro¬ 
gressively and becomes imperceptible, or is even wholly suspended. 

The purport of this aphorism is : The suspension of the movement of 
air, incoming in inhalation and outgoing in exhalation, is Pranayama. 
The various ways in which this suspension can be practised will be shown 
in the next aphorism. 
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That (Pranayama) Has External Operation (Vahya-Vrtti), Internal 
Operation (Abhyantara-Vrtti) And Suppression (Stambha-Vrtti). 

These, Again, When Observed According To Space, Time 
And Number Become Long And Subtle (1). 50. 

r 

That which brings suspension of movement after exhala¬ 
tion is an external operation, or Vahya-vrtti Pranayama. 
That which brings suspension after inhalation is an internal 
operation, or Abhyantara-vrtti Pranayama. The third is 
suppression or Stambha-vrtli. In this, the other two {i.e. 
external and internal operations) are absent. This is effected 
by one effort. Just as water dropped on a piece of hot stone 
shrinks simultaneously on all sides, even so (in the third, or 
suppression), the other two operations simultaneously dis¬ 
appear. These three operations, again, are regulated by (i) 
space, that is so much space is its scope, (ii) time, that is, 
according to the calculation of moments (Ksanas), and (iii) 
number, e.g. so many incoming and outgoing breaths consti¬ 
tute the first stroke, so many numbers constitute the second 
stroke, similarly, the third stroke. Again, they are mild, 
moderate and intense. This is Pranayama regulated accord¬ 
ing to number. Pranayama becomes long and subtle after 
one gets habituated to it in this way. 

(1) The words ‘Rechaka’ (expulsion of air), ‘Puraka’ (drawing in of 
air) and ‘Kumbhaka’ (suspension of air) were not used in ancient times 
in the sense in which they are understood now. Had it been so, the 
author of the Sutras would certainly have used them. They were coined 

later. 
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External operation (Vahya-vftti), internal operation (Abhyantara- 
vrtti) and suppression (Stambha-vrtti)—these three are not the same as 
expulsion of air (Rechaka), drawing in of breath (Puraka) and suspension 
of breathing (Kumbhaka). The author of the Bhasya has described exter¬ 
nal operation as want of movement after exhalation. This is not the same 
as expulsion of air (Rechaka). Rechaka is a form of exhalation. In fact, 
later commentators only tried to reconcile the newer forms with the prac¬ 
tices mentioned in this commentary. But none succeeded in reconciling 
them. 

Interpreting the word ‘Gatyabhava’ (suspension of movement) as 
‘suspension of natural movement’, some sort of affinity between ‘Rechaka- 
Puraka* and external operation etc. may be found. After exhalation, 
keeping the air outside and not drawing in breath immediately, is an 

external operation ; this is both exhalation and suspension of breath. 

i • 

Similarly, the internal operation also is a combination of inhalation and 
suspension of breath. In some books it is stated that the suspension of 
breath after exhalation is the Vedic form of Pranayama, and suspension 
after inhalation is its Tantric form. Thus, external operation etc. are not 
the same as merely Rechaka, Puraka and Kumbhaka, as understood in 
modern times. 

The ancient processes of ‘Rechaka’ etc., are similar to the processes 
described in the Yoga philosophy. 

The particular form of effort, which brings about suppression, may 
be described as an effort at internal contraction of all the limbs of the 
body. When that effort becomes firm, suspension of breath can be main¬ 
tained for a long time ; otherwise it cannot be maintained for more than 
two or three minutes. This should be clearly understood. 

In the Hatha-yoga that effort is called Mula-bandha (contraction of 
the anus), Uddiy ana-band ha (contraction of the abdomen), and Jalan- 
dhara-bandha (contraction of the throat). The operation called Khechari- 
mudra is also similar. For the practice of this posture, the tongue has 
to be repeatedly pulled to elongate it gradually. Pressing the extended 
tongue into the nasopharynx and applying pressure on the nerves therein, 
or pulling them, it is possible to maintain suspension of breath and vital 
energies (state of catalepsy) for some time. As a result of these efforts 
at contraction, the nerves being inclined towards suspension, the breath 
and life energy may be suspended. By the adoption of a particular form 
of diet, and practices perlbrmed with a healthy body, the nerves and 
muscles attain a SAttvika form of alacrity with the help of which this 
strong effort can be made (Buddhists describe this alacrity as gentleness 
and dexterity of the body). This effort cannot bo made with a flabby 

O.P. 228—30 
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body which is not muscular, hence there are instructions to make the 
body strong and perfectly healthy by the adoption of various postures and 
practices. 

This is . how Prana (breathing) can be stopped with Hafha, i.e. by 
enforced means. This, however, does not lead to stoppage of the activities 
of the mind, though it may help the process. After perfecting Pra^ayama 
if one practises control over the mind by means of Dharana etc., then 
only one can advance in the path of Yoga ; otherwise one will gain 
nothing, except keeping the body like a corpse for a period of time. 

Apart from this, there are other methods of restraining the activities 
of Prana. The functioning of Prana may also be stopped by means of 
the Sattvika form of restraint brought forth by sublime joy arising out of 
one-pointedness of mind of those who practise ISvara-pianidhana (devo¬ 
tion to God) or Dharana on Consciousness for making their minds one- 
pointed. And once the one-pointedness becomes continuous, one can, 
remaining wholly absorbed in it, reduce or stop the intake of food and 
easily achieve Samadhi by stopping Prana. The Mahabharata says ; “By 
reducing the diet, they conquer the fifth imperfection, viz. the breath” ; 
—this injunction is intended for such spiritual aspirants. The intense 
joy felt in the innermost being through devotion to God, Dharana of 
the Sattvika type, etc. gives rise to a strong desire to hold on to it as if in 
an embrace by the heart, and produces a contraction of the nerve-centres 
that may stop the activities of Prana. The impulse of contraction that is 
externally produced in Hatha-yoga is internally induced in Pranayama. 

To stop the activities of Prana for a long time (as recommended in 
Hatha-yoga) intestinal impurities have to be wholly removed. Otherwise 
putrid substances act as a hindrance and the abdomen cannot be fully 
contracted. Removal of intestinal impurities is not necessary if total 
fasting is observed, or a reduced diet {i.e. only water, or water mixed 
with milk) is taken. 

Some people have an innate capacity to stop the activities of Pra^a 
(breathing) . They can stop Prana for a short or long period of time. 
We knew of a person who could remain buried for 10 or 12 days at a 
stretch. At that time, he did not wholly lose his consciousness but 
remained like an inert substance. Another person could, at will, make 
any particular limb of his body inert. It is needless to say that Yoga has 
nothing to do with these powers. Ignorant people may regard this as 
Samadhi. But let alone Samadhi, a person having the capacity to remain 
buried for even three months at a stretch, may not have even a remote 
conception of Yoga. It should always be clearly understood that Yoga 
primarily means control over the mind, and not merely control over the 
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body. When the mind is wholly controlled, the body will certainly be 
brought under control. On the other hand, there may be full control 
over the body without the least control over the mind. 

Suspension of breath after exhalation is an external operation of 
Pranayama, while suspension after inhalation is its internal operation. 
There is a third operation known as Stambha-vrtti, in which there is no 
attempt at inhalation or exhalation. It involves total stoppage of breath¬ 
ing in one single effort, either in the process of inhalation or exhalation, 
with some air left in the lungs. The air thus remaining in the lungs is 
gradually exhausted. This operation gives rise to a feeling as though the 
whole body were being evacuated of air. 

Just as water dropped on a piece of hot stone dries up simultaneously 
from all sides, even so by the operation of suppression, the function of 
breathing stops ^altogether. That is, air has not to be expelled from the 
body and held outside, for the purpose of stopping its flow ; conversely, 
the movement of breath has not to be stopped by inhaling air and holding 
it inside the body. 

In the initial stage, either the external or the internal operation of 
Pranayama, should be adopted for practice. In the Sutra (1.34) the 
author has shown preference for the external operation. Practising 
suppression once in a while, the breath has to be brought under control. 

After practising either the external or internal operation for a time, 
one becomes able to practise suppression (Stambha). The ability to 
practise suppression develops automatically when, after practising either 
external or internal operation for some time, a few breaths are taken in 
the normal way. At first, the ability to practise suppression comes on after 
long intervals of time, later on it becomes more frequent. It is difficalt 
to practise suppression when the lungs are either fully expanded or 
completely contracted. Only external and internal operations are possible 
under such conditions. 

External operation, internal operation and suspension—these three 
forms of Pranayama practised according to the observations of space, time 
and number, gradually become long and subtle. Among them, observa¬ 
tion of space comes first. Space has to be taken in two senses—external 
and internal. From the tip of the nose to the point up to which the flow 
of breath is extended, is the external space. The internkl space is prima¬ 
rily the space inside one’s body, up to the region of the heart, covered by 
the movement of air. Starting from the heart the entire body from head 
to foot, also constitutes the internal space. 

Prapayama practised with observation of the distance covered by the 
exhaled air from the tip of the nose (keeping a watch that it covers as 
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little distance as possible) is an operation regulated by observation of 
external space. This gradually weakens the exhalation. The internal 
space has to be perceived by feeling. When the inhaled air enters the 
lungs, it should be felt in the region of the heart. This constitutes Praina- 
yama with the observation of internal space. 

Taking the region of the heart as the centre, it has to be felt that a 
feeling of touch is spreading all over the body from about the heart 
during inhalation and the same feeling is being gathered and brought 
back to the region of the heart during exhalation. In this way it is 
necessary in the beginning to regard the whole body (specially up to the 
soles of the feet and the two palms) as the space under observation. This 
purifies the nerves, and the faculty of feeling spreading over the entire 
body becomes unobstructed, that is, the Sattvika faculty of sentience is 
gained resulting in a feeling of ease all over the body. When Pranayama 
is practised with such a feeling of ease, it produces good result. Failing 
that it may make the body sick. 

Having attained a feeling of ease, if along with it Stambha and other 
V^ttis are practised, it leads to the augmentation of the Sattvika quality 
of the body ; hence the function of Prapa or breath may be stopped for a 
long time, without much effort. Owing to the absence of inertness of the 
body the power to suppress (breath) also becomes exceedingly strong. 

The carotid artery, running from the heart to the brain, is also to be 
counted as forming a part of the internal region. It has to be imagined 
as a flow of effulgence. Besides this, the feeling or idea of lustre emanat¬ 
ing from the brain is also an internal region. In a particular form of 
Pranayama, it has to be observed. 

• Projecting the mind in these internal regions, Pranayama has to be 
practised with a feeling of internal touch. At the time of exhalation, it 
has to be felt as if that feeling from the whole body after being gathered 
in the heart-region is proceeding with the exhaled air up to ‘Brahma- 
randhra’ (the lower part of the cranium). During inhalation, it has to be 
felt that a feeling of touch proceeding from the heart-region is spreading 
over like a flow of air and pervading all parts of the body. This is how 
‘space* has to be observed. In the effort at suspension, ‘space’ has to be 
observed keeping the heart in view, along with an indistinct feeling of 
touch all over the body. 

It is best to conceive the heart etc. as ‘space’ in the form of trans¬ 
parent sky. The concept of effulgent light is also useful. The image 
of one’s desired deity may also be meditated on as ‘being in the heart. 
When space is observed in these ways, the suspension in Pranayama 
becomes long, and the breathing becomes subtler. The author of the 
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Bha;ya has said : ‘So much space is its scope,* i.e. this form of observation 
is called observation of ‘space*. Here by space is meant internal region 
about the heart and external space, and by scope, the space covered by 
inhalation and exhalation and the region where the mind rests during 
suspension. 

Observation of ‘time* is now being described. ‘Ksana* ■■ one fourth 
of the twinkling of an eye. The measure by ‘K^anas*, that is, the period 
of inhalation, exhalation and suspension should be of so many Kfanas or 
moments. The observation of this means the practice of Prapayama 
regulated by time. Observation of time has to be practised by means of 
Japa (repetition of Mantra). Along with this, it is useful to have the 
awareness of time. It is through action (and the resultant mutation) 
that we come to have the idea of time. If the mind is fixed on the flow of 
sound, the conception of the passage of time becomes distinct. The idea 
of a movement or flow that is perceived when the mind is kept engag¬ 
ed in repeating very quickly Pranava (sacred symbol OM) is the same as 
the experience of time. When this passage of time is once felt, every 
sound {e.g. in Anahata-nada, i.e. in the sense of sound automatically 
produced within, without outside vibration or concussion) will bring the 
idea of time. Even if the sounds are not similar they can produce a sense 
of the flow of time, i.e. the flow of time can be marked through the utter¬ 
ance of Gayatri-mantra (a Vedic hymn), or by mentally uttering Pranava 
harmoniously during the time required for a deep inhalation and exhala¬ 
tion. Observation of space and observation of time, have to be simul¬ 
taneously practised without any conflict between the two processes. 

Pranayama can be practised for a specified period of time, or as long 
as it is possible to do so. The period of time has to be fixed by Japa 
(repetition) of a definite number of Pranavas (sacred symbol OM) or 
Gayatri or other Mantras. Gayatri has to be repeated thrice. But in 
the beginning, inhalation, exhalation and suspension should be practised 
only to the extent they are easy to perform. In order to remember the 
number of Pranavas repeated, Japa has to be practised in bunches. It is 
needless to say that mental Japa is preferable to other forms of Japa, 
because the use of the digits during Japa for keeping count diverts the 
mind. Practice of Japa in bunches is somewhat as follows :—Om-Om, 
Om-Om, Om-Om-Om. Thus in one bunch, seven repetitions of Pranava 
are made. Repeating as many of these bunches as desired, it is easy to 
keep count of Japas. 

There is another method of performing Pranayama by suspending 
both inhalation and exhalation as long as possible. In many cases, it is 
found to be the easier process. The time that is taken in exhaling, slowly 
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and imperceptibly, or in practising suspension after exhalation, is the time 
covered by this form of Pranayama. In it there is no need to count the 
number of Japas. One Pranava may be uttered lengthily and harmoni¬ 
ously (mainly with the 'M’ in half-syllable), and this will easily give the 
idea of time, as stated above. This is how Pranayama is practised as 
regulated by time, through the sequence of Ksanas. 

Observation of time in terms of strokes, is called Pranayama regulated 
by numbers. For in it, time is determined by the number of inhalations 
and exhalations. The normal time taken in inhalation and exhalation 
by a healthy person is called a Matra. If it is assumed that fifteen inhala¬ 
tions and exhalations take place in a minute, then one Matra will comprise 
4 seconds. Twelve similar Matras (or 48 seconds) will form an Udghata 
(stroke). Twenty-four Matras will constitute the second stroke. Thirty- 
six Matras (2| minutes) will form the third stroke. When the Pranayama 
takes place with twelve respirations (inhalation and exhalation taken 
together) it makes one stroke. This is the mild form of Pranayama. When 
there are two strokes or twenty-four respirations it is middling and when 
there are three strokes or thirty-six respirations it is the best. 

According to another view, the time covered by a Matra is 1 
second, or ^ of the above calculation. Hence on this view the first stroke 
will consist of 36 MatrSs, the second stroke of 72 Matras and the third 
of 108 Matras. The term ‘Udghata’ (stroke) has another meaning. 
According to this, Bhojaraja has said : “The air from the navel going 
up and striking the head is called one stroke.” It means that when the 
breathing is stopped, the impulse felt for either inhalation or exhalation 
is called ‘Udghata’. Vijnana-bhikfu has interpreted the word ‘Udghata’ 
as indicating only suspension of inhalation and exhalation. 

In fact, all the three views can be reconciled. The meaning of 
‘Udghata’ is as follows : The extent of time up to which restraint of 
breath does not cause uneasiness for either releasing or inhaling air, cons¬ 
titutes an ‘Udghata. That time at first consists of 12 Matras, or 48 
seconds; therefore, time covering 12 Matras, constitutes the first 
‘Udghata’. 

As every ‘Udghata’ is determined by a specified number of breaths, 
the Pranayama so performed is called Pranayama regulated by number. 
This number being fixed beforehand, it is not necessary to observe it 
during the practice of Pranayama. But observation of number may be 
necessary in order to determine how many Pranayamas should be 
practised and at what rate it should be increased. According to Hafjha- 
yoga, Pranayama should be practised four times a day up to a maximum 
of eighty each time. This number should be reached gradually and not 
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all 2 d once. It is said : ‘*The number should be increased very slowly 
and carefully.” The first ‘Udghata’ is called Mirdu (mild), the second 
Madhya (intermediate) and the third is called Tivra (the best form of 
Pranayama). 

Thus practised, Pranayama becomes both long and subtle. ‘Long’ 
means exhalation or the suspension of breath for a long time. ‘Subtle’ 
means attenuation of inhalation and exhalation and effortlessness during 
the holding of breath. When a fine cotton wool held at the tip of the nose 
does not move, it indicates the subtle form of exhalation. 


qpsqq—-H qftsg 3nf%R:, 

qftsg 1 

The Fourth Pr&nayama Transcends External And 

Internal Operations (1). 51. 

When external operation regulated by space, time and 
number, is mastered it can be transcended by skill acquired 
through practice. Internal operation also, similarly regu¬ 
lated, can be transcended through practice. After proficiency 
is attained through practice, both these operations become 
long and subtle. Gradual suspension of external and internal 
operations, after these are mastered through practice as 
stated above, is the fourth PrSnSyama. Suppression of move¬ 
ment with one effort, without considering space, etc., is the 
third Pranayama. When regulated by space, time and 
number it becopies long and subtle. After acquiring profici¬ 
ency in observing space etc. during inhalation and exhala¬ 
tion, gradual suspension of movement transcending them is 
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the fourth Pranayama. This is the difference between the 
third and the fourth Pranayamas. 

(1) Besides external operation, internal operation and suppression, 
there is another form of Pranayama. That also is a form of suppression. 
But it is somewhat different from the third form of Pranayama. The third 
Pranayama is performed all at once. But the fourth Pranayama is done 
after the practising of external and internal operations with the observa¬ 
tion of space, time and number, and going beyond them all. After pro¬ 
longed practice, when external and internal operations become very 
subtle, then going beyond them there arises a form of suspension which is 
the fourth and a very subtle form of suspension. The commentary will 
be understood better in the light of these observations. 

I 

Here, the other method of Pranayama is being explained in detail. 
At first, one must sit calmly in Asana. Then, with the chest kept steady, 
air has to be inhaled and exhaled by moving the abdomenal muscles only. 
The exhalation has to be performed, as far as possible, slowly and com¬ 
pletely. This will somewhat accelerate the movement of inhalation ; 
care should, however, be taken to see that inhalation is done only by infla¬ 
ting the abdomen. 

In this way, while exhaling and inhaling, a clear, transparent, lumi¬ 
nous or white, all-pervading, infinite void should be imagined in the 
region of the heart at the centre of the chest. Initially it is necessary to 
meditate in this manner for a few days, instead of practising inhalation or 
exhalation. When that is mastered, exhalation and inhalation should be 
practised along with that meditation, feeling, as though, exhalation is 
being done in that void pervading the body, and that it is being filled in 
by inhalation. According to the oastras exhalation and inhalation should 
be carried out in a pleasant mood. At the same time, the mind has to be 
made vacant. The Sastras direct that one should get one’s mind engrossed 
in a vacant state, i.e. a sensation of touch should be felt by a vacant mind 
all over the body, which has to be conceived as a void. The heart should 
be regarded as the centre of that sense of void from which a sensation or 
feeling is to be conceived as spreading throughout the body during 
inhalation. 

Initially slow exhalation and normal inhalation have to be practised 
along with meditation. When this is mastered, external operation should 
be practised now and then. That is, after exhalation one should not 
inhale. Similarly, internal operation also should be practised in which it 
should be felt that the inhaled air spreading all over the body has made 
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it like a stationary pitcher filled with water and has stopped all restlessness 
of the body. It is needless to say that the inhaled air goes only into the 
lungs and not to other parts of the body. But after inhalation, when the 
lungs are full, it is felt as though that fullness has pervaded the entire 
body. This feeling is to be meditated upon. It should be borne in mind 
that this feeling over the whole body leads to perfection in Pranayama. 
This is the inner meaning of the expression : ‘The body should be filled 
up with air.’ 

In the beginning, external and internal operations are to be practised 
once in a while. But afterwards, when they are mastered they may be 
practised without break. Initially suppression has to be practised in 
between these operations. After a few normal exhalations and inhalations 
the breathing should be stopped, with a small quantity of air left in the 
lungs, by contracting the lungs through internal effort. The practice of 
suppression should be undertaken after one feels, on account of the prac¬ 
tice of external and internal operations mentioned earlier, a Sattvika form 
of ease in the lungs and over the entire body, that is, when the body feels 
light and a pleasant sensation pervades it. For, then the organ of 
breathing can be firmly stopped, and one can easily remain without 
breath for a long time. As the breath is stopped when a pleasant sensa¬ 
tion pervades, the state of suspension is felt as still more pleasant. After¬ 
wards when the suspension of breath becomes unbearable the effort may 
be relaxed and normal breathing resumed. As only a slight quantity of 
air remains in the lungs, and most of it gets absorbed, inhalation becomes 
necessary after suppression, and not exhalation. Not only that, inhalation 
is then indispensable, otherwise the movement of heart will stop. There¬ 
fore, suspension should be practised with such small quantity of air in the 
lungs as would make inhalation necessary after suspension. 

To start with, after practising suppression once, normal exhalation 
and inhalation should be carried out several times. When, however, the 
practice has been perfected, suppression can be undertaken without inter¬ 
ruption. It is needless to say that during the practice of suppression also, 
it is necessary to keep the mind vacant, fixed to an internal region 
(preferably about the heart). Otherwise, the practice will be fruitless so 
far as Samadhi is concerned. 

Desired result may be achieved by the practice of either the external 
or the internal operation. Suppression should be practised for the deve¬ 
lopment of ‘Udghata*. Suppression itself is finally transformed into the 
fourth form of Pranayama, which marks the perfection of Pranayama. In 
practising the external and internal operations, care should be taken that 
exhalation and suspension in the case of the former and inhalation and 

O.P. 228—31 
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suspension in that of the latter, take place harmoniously in one unbroken 
effort, that is, inhalation and exhalation should become subtle and 
imperceptibly get lost in the suspension. 

The following points should be remembered by one in practising 
Pranayama : 

(a) After feeling an internal sensation of touch along with inhalation 
and exhalation, the Sattvika feeling of lightness and ease has to be vividly 
experienced. Pranayama performed with such feeling makes it perfect, 
not otherwise. Sattva-guna denotes revelation. Therefore, the effort 
which makes an act easy or natural, gives rise to appropriate feeling, 
meditation on which reveals the Sattvika quality of ease. Just as medita¬ 
tion on sentience pervading the lungs during inhalation and exhalation 
leads to the sensations of lightness and ease there, so also over the whole 
body. 

(b) Pranayama has to be practised by slow degrees, keeping an eye 
on health and physical well-being. 

(c) Pranayama practised without meditation makes the mind more 
restless. That is why, in some cases it brings on lunacy. If the mind 
cannot first be made vacant through meditation in respect of an internal 
region, it is preferable not to take to Pranayama. Pranayama may, 
however, be undertaken if the mind can be fixed on an image conceived 
in an internal region. For the practice of Yoga, however, the state of 
void is more suitable. 

(d) Attention should be given to diet. Too much of food, physical 
exercise and mental labour diminishes chances of progress in Pranayama. 
Light food, keeping the stomach partially empty, is frugality in meals. 
Moderation of diet will be found discussed in detail in books on Ha^ha- 
yoga. Food containing carbohydrate should be taken, oil and fat should 
not be taken in excess. 

It should be remembered that, ultimately, the Yogins have to give 
up consumption of fat altogether. If suspension of Prana for a long 
period is desired, fasting also becomes necessary (it reduces the necessity 
for breathing). That is why the Mahabharata says : “The Yogin 
acquires power, i.e. proficiency, by eating grains of rice, husks of sesame 
and barley gruel without fat and avoiding food containing fat. Drinking 
water mixed with milk, for a fortnight, month, season or year, or observ¬ 
ing complete fast for a month, the Yogin acquires power.” In the 
beginning, however, fat has to be taken in small quantities. In reducing 
diet it should be done gradually, by slow degrees. 

Mere suspension of breathing is not Yogic Pranayama. There are 
some people who can naturally suspend breathing. It is such people. 
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who remaining buried, show their magical power and earn money. This 
is neither Yoga nor Samadhi. That is why such people fail to achieve 
the spiritual excellence of Yoga. 

The suspension of Prana, which either arrests modifications of the 
mind or makes it one-pointed, constitutes Yogic Pranayama. Periods of 
stability of the mind during the practice of individual Pranayamas, grow¬ 
ing gradually and continuously, develop finally into Samadhi. That is 
why it is said that twelve Pranayamas make one Pratyahara, and twelve 
Pratyaharas make one Dharana etc. Therefore, unless the mind is 
steadied and made free from attachment to objects, it is not Yogic Prana¬ 
yama. It would be only a physical feat. Mere suspension of breath is 
an external expression of Samadhi, not its internal or real characteristic. 


^ I rT^TT ^ 

^Sr II y^v II 

By That The Veil Over Manifestation (Of Knowledge) Is Thinned. 52. 

In the case of the Yogin engaged in practising Prana¬ 
yama, the Karma which shuts out discriminative know¬ 
ledge dwindles away (1). That (Karma) has been described 
in the following quotation : ‘‘The illusive magic of misappre¬ 
hension covers the sentient Sattva (Buddhi) by a thick veil 
and directs it to improper deeds.” The practice of Prana¬ 
yama weakens and gradually attenuates that Karma of the 
Yogin which veils revelation and brings about the cycle of 
births. Thus it has been said : “There is no Tapas superior 
to Pranayama ; it removes impurities and makes the light of 
knowledge shine.” 
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(1) The veil enveloping discriminative enlightenment which is worn 
away by Pra^ayama is not the veil of misapprehension but the veil of 
Karma based on misapprehension. Karma is the means of sustenance 
of wrong knowledge. Therefore attenuation of Karma attenuates mis¬ 
apprehension as well. Pranayama leads to immobility of the body and 
the organs. Its latency attenuates the latency of afflictive Karma just as 
the latency of anger is attenuated by that of non-anger. Thus it is clear 
that Pranayama weakens and causes the decay of the false knowledge 
based on Avidya (which is identification of the body or the senses with 
the self) and actions and latencies derived therefrom. Some people raise 
the objection that since wrong knowledge can be destroyed only by right 
knowledge, how can (physical) act in the form of Pranayama cause its 
destruction ? In reply, it may be said that in this case also misapprehen¬ 
sion is destroyed by knowledge. Pranayama is no doubt a physical act, 
but the knowledge gained by the act causes destruction of Avidya. The 
practice of Pranayama separates one’s I-sense from the body and the 
sense-organs. Therefore, knowledge corresponding to the act of Prana¬ 
yama (every act has its corresponding knowledge) is ‘I am neither the 
body nor the senses.’ 


^ II II 

Moreover— 

The Mind Acquires Fitness For Dharana (1). 53. 

That fitness arises from the practice of Pranayama. This 
Sutra confirms the former statement that by exhaling and 
restraining the breath, fixity of mind can be established. 

(1) Fixity of mind on an internal region of' the body is called 
Dharana. During the practice of Pranayama the mind has to be constantly 
fixed on the internal region. It is needless to say that this brings on the 
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ability to fix the mind there. In Sutra 1.34 it has been stated that 
stability of mind is acquired by the practice of Pranayama. Stability 
means fixity of the mind on a desired object. 


f51911^5:: i 11 

I w ^ri%q>T 
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II II 

What is PratyShara ? 

When Separated From Their Corresponding Objects, The Organs 
Follow, As It Were, The Nature Of The Mind, That Is 
Called Pratyahara (Restraining Of The Organs). 54. 

Due to lack of contact with their corresponding objects, 
the senses, as it were, inaitate the nature of the mind, i.e. like 
the mind which has suspended its functions, they also cease 
their functions, rendering unnecessary the application of 
other means for the control of the senses (1). Just as bees 
follow the course of the queen bee and rest when the latter 
rests, so when the mind stops the senses also stop their 
activities. This is Pratyahara. 

(1) In other forms of discipline for the control of the senses the 
latter have to be kept away from objects, or the mind has to be consoled 
and soothed or some other methods have to be adopted, but in Pratyahara 
these arc not required, the mental resolution suffices. To whatever 
direction the mind is wilfully turned, the senses follow it. When the 
mind is fixed on an internal region, the senses no longer perceive external 
objects. Similarly when the mind is fixed on an external object like 
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sound, it cognises that object only and the senses refrain from all activities 
related to other objects. 

The principal methods for the practice of Pratyahara are (a) indiffer¬ 
ence to external objects, and (b) living in the world of thought. Pratya¬ 
hara cannot be practised unless the habit of intently noticing objects with 
the eye and other senses is given up. The practice of Pratyahara becomes 
easy for those who cannot by nature observe external things minutely. 
Lunatics have a kind of Pratyahara, so have hysterics. Those who are 
amenable to hypnotic suggestions, attain Pratyahara well ; when offered 
salt for sugar, they get the taste of sugar in the salt. 

Yogic Pratyahara is different from all the above types of Pratyahara. 

* 

It is entirely self-regulated. When the Yogin does not want to know a 
thing, his power of perception stops immediately. Pranayama is helpful 
in such suspension. Through practice of Pranayama for a long time at a 
stretch, the tendency to suspend their activities gets stronger in the senses, 
hence Pratyahara becomes easier to practise. But there are other methods 
(meditation etc.) also, which may produce it. Pratyahara is beneficial 
when practised along with Yamas and Niyamas, otherwise the kind of 
Pratyahara, brought about on a person (e.g. by hypnotism) by somebody 
with a wicked motive, may cause harm. 

Pratyahara in the form of suspension of activities of the senses is help¬ 
ful to the Yogin for arresting his mind. When a swarm of bees leave 
their hive for the construction of a new one, the queen bee leads the way. 
Wherever that large bee rests, the other bees also rest and when she flies, 
the others closely follow her course. This is the example given in the 
Bhasyam to explain Pratyahara. 


^ II yy II 
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That Brings Supreme Control Of The Organs. 55. 

Some say that A-vyasana or indifference to objects like 
sights and sounds etc., is control of the senses. The word 
‘Vyasana’, used in this connection, means attachment or 
fondness, in other words, that which moves people away from 
righteousness. Others say that enjoyment of objects like 
sound etc. not forbidden by the I^astras is permissible, mean¬ 
ing thereby that this is subjugation of the senses. There are 
still others who say : ‘Control of the senses means application 
of the senses to objects like sound etc., out of one’s own free 
will, without being a slave to them.’ Again there are others 
who say : ‘Experiences of sound etc., without feelings of 
happiness or misery on account of absence of attachment and 
aversion, is subjugation of the senses.’ Jaigisavya says : 
“When the mind becomes one-pointed, the disinclination to 
objects of the senses or detachment from objects that arises, is 
control of the senses.” Hence, what is stated by Jaigisavya 
constitutes the supreme form of sense-control of the Yogins 
in which, when the mind ceases its activities, the senses also 
stop theirs. Moreover when this is attained, the Yogins do 
not have to depend on other forms of effort for subjugation 
of the senses (1). 

(Here concludes the chapter on Practice being the second 
part of the comments of Vyasa known as Saihkhya-prava- 
chana of the Yoga-philosophy of Patanjali). 

(1) The various forms of control of the organs cited by the commen¬ 
tator except the last, are subtle sensuous attachments to the objects of 
enjoyment and are obstacles to spiritual attainment. If sinful objects are 
enjoyed ‘disinterestedly’ one will have to go to hell ‘disinterestedly’. 
One who has realised the burning effect of fire will never want to touch 
fire, either interestedly or disinterestedly, either out of one’s own free will 
or under the influence of another. Therefore, ignorance of spiritual 
truth is the cause of engaging the organs willingly in objects. Hence 
these forms of subjugation of the organs are all defective. 

What the great Yogin Jaigisavya says is the one suitable to the 
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Yogins. If the function of the senses can be stopped along with suspension 
of the activities of the mind, whenever desired, that is the best form of 
sense-subjugation. Therefore control of the organs arising out of Pratya- 
hara, constitutes the supreme mastery over the senses. 
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SUPERNORMAL POWERS 
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The five external aids to (or accessories of) Yoga have 
been explained ; (now) Dharana is to be explained. 

Dh&rana Is The Mind’s (Chitta’s) Fixation 
On A Particular Point In Space. 1. 

Dharana consists in holding or fixing the mind on the 
navel circle, or on the lotus of the heart, or on the effulgent 
centre of the head, or on the tip of the nose or of the tongue, 
or on such like spots in the body, or on any external object, 
by means of the modifications of the mind (1). 

(1) In the case of internal regions, the mind is fixed directly 
through immediate feeling. But in the case of external objects the mind 
is fixed not directly but through the modifications of the senses. By 
external objects are meant external sounds, forms and the like. That 
fixation of the mind in which there is consciousness only of the region or 
object on which it has been fixed, and the other senses being withdrawn 
do not apprehend their respective objects, is Pratyahafa-based Dharana 
and is an aid to Samadhi. 

It should be npted that although Dharana or fixation of the mind is 
practised in Pranayama (breath control), yet it is not the primary Yogic 
Dharana. What is practised in Pranayama though generally called 
‘Dhyana-Dharapa’ (holding the mind fixed in meditation) is really 

O.P. 228-32 
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Bhavana or contemplative thinking. On attaining certain maturity and 
refinement such Bhavana develops into Dharana and Dhyana properly 
so called. 

In ancient times the lotus, i.e. the core of the heart*, was the prin¬ 
cipal region or object for fixation of the mind, so also was the light 
upspringing therefrom called the light from Susumna, the nerve within 
the spinal column. Later a system of keeping the mind steadfast on the 
six or twelve plexuses within the body came into vogue. According to 
the Samkhya system these twelve plexuses, on which the mind can be 
fixed, fall under the three categories of objects. They are Grahya—the 
knowable, Grahana—the organs of reception and Grahita—the receiver, 
Asamprajnata-yoga can ultimately be attained after the mind attains 
concentration through practice of Dharana on such objects. That depends, 
however, on the realisation of the fundamental principles. When the 
knowledge of Puru^a is gained [vide 11.23(2)], then shutting out even 
that knowledge with Para-vairagya or supreme renunciation, the state of 
liberation is reached. 

Fixity of mind is of two kinds—(i) on the knowledge of the Tattvas 
and (ii) on other objects. The Sarhkhyaites who follow the path of self- 
knowledge adopt the first. Initially fixing their minds on external objects 
impinging on the organs, they fix their minds on organs as belonging to 
the I-sense, on I-sense as based on the pure I-sense, and pure I-sense as 
overseen by Purusa. In conformity with these assumptions attempts are 
made to realise apd rest in Self which is absolute Awareness. In this 
process, aid of internal location of the organs has to be taken, but the 
principal support of such meditation is the knowledge of the principles or 
Tattvas. 

In the matter of fixing the mind on objects, the two principal objects 
are sound and effulgence. Of these, the chief method is the adoption of 
the effulgence in the heart as the support for fixity on the pure I-sense or 
Buddhi. As regards fixity on sound, one has to focus one’s attention 
on a spontaneous unstruck sound (Anahata-nada) emanating within the 
body. 

There are various forms of Dharana as aids to fixing the mind for 
purposes of meditation, but it should be remembered that fixity of mind 
alone does not bring about the desired result. After getting the mind 
steadied through practice and renunciation, deep meditation and 
concentration have to be achieved in order to gain the full benefit. 


m About meditating on the heart tee footnote to SQtra 1.28. 
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In That (Dhirana) The Continuous Flow Of Similar Mental 
Modifications Is Called Dhyftna Or Meditation. 2. 

In that place (mentioned in the commentary on the 
previous Sutra) the flow of the mental modifications relating 
to the same object of meditation being continuous, i.e. being 
uninterrupted by any other knowledge or thought, is known 
as Dhyana or meditation (1). 

(I) In Dharana or fixity, the flow of similar mental modifications 
on the same object is confined to the desired place. But the thought- 
process on the same object is intermittent and in succession. When 
through practice that becomes continuous, i.e. appears as an unbroken 
flow, then it is called Dhyana. This is the Dhyana in Yogic terminology 
and has nothing to do with the object meditated upon. It is a particular 
state of calmness of the mind and can be applied to any object of 
meditation. If flow of knowledge in Dharana may be compared to succes¬ 
sion of similar drops of water, in Dhyana the flow of knowledge is conti¬ 
nuous like flow of oil or honey. That is the implication of the word ‘conti¬ 
nuous’. When knowledge is continuous it appears as though a single idea 
is present in the mind. 
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When The Object Of Meditation Only Shines Forth In Hie Mind, 

As Though Devoid Of The Thought Of Even The Self 
(Who Is Meditating), That State Is Called 
Samddhi Or Concentration. 3. 

When the state of meditation (Dhyana) becomes so deep 
that only the object stands by itself, obliterating, as it were, 
all traces of reflective thought, it is known as SamSldhi (1). 

(1) Samadhi or concentration is the highest stage of meditation. 
It is the best form of calmness of the mind. There cannot be any subtler 
concentration than that. This refers no doubt to concentration having 
an object. Seedless or objectless concentration is not referred to 
herein. ** 

When meditation is full of the object meditated on, i.e. when medita¬ 
tion becomes so intense that nothing but the object meditated on is present 
therein, it is called Samadhi or concentration. As the mind is then full 
of the nature of the object meditated upon, the reflective knowledge is 
lost sight of. In other words, the nature of the process of meditation (e.g. 
I am meditating) is lost in the nature of the object. Meditation losing 
consciousness of self, is Samadhi. In plain language, when in the process 
of meditating, consciousness of self seems to disappear and only the object 
meditated upon appears to exist, when the self is forgotten and the differ¬ 
ence between the self and the object is effaced, such concentration of the 
mind on the object is called Samadhi. 

This characteristic of Samadhi should be clearly understood and 
carefully remembered, otherwise nothing can be realised about Yoga. 
In the Bphad-arapyaka Upanisad, it is stated : “Refraining from unneces¬ 
sary activities, restraining speech, body and mind, in a spirit of renuncia¬ 
tion and forbearance, patiently bearing the hardships of a devotional life, 
one engaged in Samadhi can see the Self in oneself (that is, in one’s own 
ego).” In the Ka^ha Upanisad, it is stated : “People who do not desist 
from evil deeds and unnecessary activities, are unmeditative, and have 
not controlled their minds, cannot reach the Self simply by superior 
knowledge.” These prove that only through Samadhi, and by nothing 
else, can one realise the Self. 

This might give rise to the question that as Samadhi is meditation 
forgetting oneself, how can meditation on the pure tl-sense bring about 
Samadhi ? In reply, it can be stated that when the ideas ‘I am knowing* 
*I am knowing’ appear in succession then undiluted knowledge or intense 
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concentration is not achieved. When there is a continuous flow of the 
process of knowing alone without any reference to the knower, or the Self, 
then that uninterrupted state of concentration is called Samadhi. The 
process of cognition only is present in the mind at the time. When 
expressed in words, it has to be put as ‘I was knowing myself.’ 


11 11 

tT+fSrqqrftl 5ft^ 

lU II 

These three, viz. Dharana (fixity), Dhyana (meditation) 
and Samadhi (concentration) taken together is called 
Saihyama. 

The Three Together On The Same Object Is Called Saihyama. 4. 

The three forms of practice when directed to the same 
object is called Saihyama. They go by the technical ,Yogic 
name of Saihyama (1). 

(1) The question might arise that as Samadhi or concentration 
implies fixity of mind and meditation, it should denote Saiiiyama and it 
would be unnecessary to mention Dharana and Dhyana separately. In 
reply, it can be said that Samyama is spoken of as the means of acquiring 
knowledge in respect of, and control over, the thing contemplated upon. 
If concentration is attained on only one aspect of a single object, one 
would not achieve the above objective. The object contemplated upon 
has to be thought of from all sides and in all its aspects and then should 
concentration take place on it. In one Saihyama there might be several 
chains of Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi ; that is why, the three together 
has been called Samyama. For this reason it has been said by the com¬ 
mentator in Sutra III. 16 that the three-fold mutation is directly realised 
through Samyama. Direct realisation means sustained knowledge 
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acquired by repeatedly practising Dharana-Dhyana*Samadhi on the same 
object. 


|| V It 
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By Mastering That, The Light Of Knowledge (Prajfia) Dawns. 5. 

By mastering the art of Saihyama, the light of knowledge 
emanating from concentration shines forth (1). As Samyama 
gets firmly established so does the knowledge attained in 
Samadhi get purer and purer. 

(1) Knowledge acquired in Samadhi improves if Saihyama is applied 
step by step. In other words, as Samyama is practised in respect of more 
and more subtle objects, the knowledge gets more and more clear. 
Acquisition of knowledge in respect of the Tattvas has been mentioned 
before in Book I. In this Book the method of acquisition of unrestricted 
powers and other kinds of knowledge by application of Samyama is 
chiefly spoken of. 

Supernormal knowledge and powers are gained through concentra¬ 
tion. If the faculty of knowing is directed to only one object to the total 
exclusion of other objects, ultimate knowledge of that object will certainly 
be gained. As the faculty of knowing fluctuates, i.e. moves constantly 
from one object to another, full knowledge of any one of them is not 
acquired. The faculty of knowing and the knowable come close to each 
other particularly in Samadhi because the two do not then appear to be 
separate. This is a characteristic of Samadhi. 

The light of knowledge referred to here denotes the enlightenment 
attained in Samprajnata-yoga—not supernormal knowledge of the cosmic 
world (vide III. 26) etc. It refers mainly to the ultimate knowledge of 
(i.e. Samapatti in) the Tattvas—Grahya, Grahana and Grahita, which 
is a step to the attainment of Kaivalya. Supernormal knowledge 
other than this, e.g. knowledge of minute or distant olyects, is really an 
impediment to Kaivalya and does not go by the name of Prajfia or 
supreme knowledge. 
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II t II 

fcRcR^ si5!raW: 1 t^?:5WT^ (t^5iflii%jTJn?i^) 

^ 5TTtsi?:^g 3^;, 

^»ft HT^Isqt qtift I ^3qTm?3 qtTt?r ^ ?frit 

II ^ II 

It (Saiiiyaiii^) Is To Be Applied To The Stages (Of Practice). 6. 

It has to be practised in respect of the stage next to the 
one attained (1). One who has not mastered the lower 
stages, cannot at once attain the higher stages of Sarhyama 
by skipping over the intermediate stages. Without them 
how can one get the full light of knowledge ? One who has 
attained a higher stage by the grace of God (2) need not 
practise Sarhyama in respect of the lower stages, e,g. thought¬ 
reading etc., because proficiency in respect of the lower 
stages would then be available through other sources (God’s 
grace) also. ‘This stage is higher than the other one’—such 
knowledge is attainable only by Yoga. How this is possible 
is explained in the following saying : “Yoga is to be known 
by Yoga, and Yoga itself leads to Yoga. He who remains 
steadfast in Yoga always delights in it.” 

(1) The first stage of Samprajnata-yoga is Grahya-samapatti (en¬ 
grossment in objects of knowledge), the second is Grahana-samapatti 
(engrossment in organs of reception) and the third is Grahitr-samapatti 
(engrossment in the receiver); the highest stage is Viveka-khyati or 
discriminative enlightenment. The highest stage cannot be reached all 
at once and can only be reached after attaining perfection in the previous 
stages one after another. If, however, through the grace of God (earned 
by special devotion to Him) enlightenment of the last stage is gained, that 
of the lower stages can be easily developed. 
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(2) Through the grace of God’ and ‘through I^vara-pranidhana’ 
(special devotion to God, vide Book I, Sutra 23) mean the same thing. 
Through special devotion God’s grace is earned, and from that spiritual 
fulfilment may come irrespective of stages. It might be questioned that 
God being always merciful, how can the point about His special grace 
arise. In reply it may be stated that in I^vara-pranidhana, God has to be 
thought of as being present within one’s own self through which the latent 
divinity existing in every being becomes manifest. The full manifestation 
of the divinity is Kaivalya or the state of liberation. On the attainment 
of such divinity, the attainment of other stages might be irrespective of 
succession. As in a piece of stone all sorts of images are always present 
(only waiting to be chiselled out), so in our minds there is an inherent 
divinity which is like the mind of God. To think of that divinity is to 
think of God. Although that is within us, in our present state we always 
think of it as a different being within us. Full realisation of that idea is 
Divine grace. 


II vj> II 

^ II ^ II 

These Three Are More Intimate Practices Than The 

Previously Mentioned Ones. 7. 

Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi, these three are more 
internal in respect of Samprajnata-yoga than Yama, Niyama 
etc. (1). 

(1) Fixity, meditation and concentration are really the intimate 
practices conducive to Samprajnata-yoga, because when clear knowledge 
of the various Tattvas is gained through intense concentration and that 
knowledge is retained by the one-pointed mind, it is called Samprajhana. 
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II C II 

m 

II c II 

That Also Is (To Be Regarded As) External In Respect 
Of Nirvlja Or Seedless Concentration. 8. 

That, viz. the three practices mentioned before as inti¬ 
mate is external as far as seedless concentration is concerned, 
because seedlessness is attained when these three are also 
absent (1). 

(1) Fixity, meditation, etc. are external practices as far as Asam- 
praj^ta-yoga is concerned. Its internal practice is only the supreme 
renunciation. It has been stated before that the characteristics of Samadhi 
are not traceable in Asamprajhata-yoga, because the latter is—as the 
name implies—absence of, i.e. beyond Samprajnana or supreme know¬ 
ledge. As far as stoppage of fluctuations of the mind is concerned, Sam- 
prajhata and Asamprajnata are both Yoga or concentration, but Asam- 
prajhata is concentration without any external reference, i.e. arresting of 
mind without any reference even to an object of concentration. 










11 ^ 11 


s^n^s^T^ll ^ 11 

O.P. 228-33 
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The products of the Gunas or the three basic constituent 
principles, are always mutable. What are the changes which 
take place in the mind (mind being made up of the Gunas] 
at the moment when it is in an arrested state ? 

Suppression Of The Lttencies Of Fluctuation And Appearance 
Of The Latencies Of Arrested State Taking Place At Every 
Moment Of Blankness Of The Arrested State In 
The Same Mind, Is The Mutation Of The 
Arrested State Of The Mind (1). 9. 

Latent impressions of the fluctuations are characteristics 
of the mind. They are not of the nature of cognition, so on 
the cessation of cognition they do not disajipear. Latent 
impressions of the arrested state of the mind are also charac¬ 
teristics of the mind. Their appearances and disappearances 
arc thus attenuation of latent impressions of fluctuation and 
accumulation of latent impression of the arrested state res¬ 
pectively ; and they figure in a mind in an arrested state. 
This change of latent impressions taking place every moment 
in the same mind is called Nirodha-parinama or the mutation 
of an arrested state of the mind. At that time the mind has 
nothing but subliminal impressions. This has been explained 
in 1.18. 

(1) Mutation means change from one state to another, i.e. modifica¬ 
tion. The change from a state of flux to an arrested state is a form of 
mutation. An arrested state is a characteristic of the mind. Mind is 
made up of three Gunas which are always mutating. Therefore, change 
takes place even when the mind is in an arrested state, but there is no 
manifestation of that change as it cannot be perceived by the mind. What 
the nature of that change is, is being explained by the author of the Sutra 
in this aphorism. 

The appearance of one characteristic of an object and the dis¬ 
appearance of another is called its change of character. In the mutation 
of the arrested state the basic object is the arrested t^ank miniL • In that 
mind the latent impressions of the true knowledge gained by concentra- 
dmi in a one-pointed mind decrease while the 'latent impressions of the 
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arrested state of the mind increase. Both these features figure in the 
mind in an arrested state, just as the characteristics of both a clod and an 
earthen pot are latent in the same lump of clay. ^Moment of blankness* 
means the vacant or seemingly inactive state of mind that prevails when 
the mind remains arrested. Although no change is noticeable in that 
state, mutation goes on, because the latent impression of the arrested state 
goes on increasing and there is also a break in it. (However long the 
period of suspension may appear to an onlooker it is but a moment to the 
arrested mind. There can be no ideation of time when fluctuation 
ceases.) 

Since the latent impression of Nirodha goes on increasing with 
practice, the increase must be taking place by suppressing mental fluctua¬ 
tions. In fact, in that state a tussle goes on between appearance and dis¬ 
appearance of latent impression of arrest on the one hand and that of 
fluctuations on the other, and that is also a form of unseen change. 

Fluctuations are caused by latent impressions of fluctuations. So the 
inability of fluctuations to appear implies the overpowering of their 
impressions. Nirodha or the arrested state is one of only residual, f.e. 
latent impressions and is not a state of cognition. Thus the tussle is 
between latent impressions. That is why, the commentator has spoken of 
the appearance and disappearance of two sets of latent impressions. As 
the fight is between two sets of impressions, it is unnoticed and not 
cognised like knowledge, because the impression of the effort at arrest 
overcomes the impression of fluctuation. Although not perceptible, it is 
in effect mutation. It is like the struggle of a spring under the stress of 
weight. 

Behind the struggle between the appearances and disappearances of 
two sets of latent impressions what undergoes change ? The reply is, the 
then mind. What is the mind like at that time ? It is then in a moment 
of blankness. This is the mutation of increasing the state of stoppage of 
all mental states. This statement might give rise to a further question 
that if concentration in an arrested state of the mind is subject to muta¬ 
tion then the state of liberation must also be mutable. But that is not the 
case. In the arrested state of the mind when its latent impressions are 
going on increasing, the mind is mutating, but in the state of liberation the 
mind is resolved into its constituent cause. Therefore, there can be no 
further mutation therein. When Nirodha matures and reaches its limit 
and the latent impressions of fluctuations are exhausted, then the process 
of increase of Nirocma comes to a stop (i.e. a stop in the break-up of the 
arrested state by fluctuations) and the mind ceases to function. That is 
why the author of the Sutrd has later (IV. 32) described Kaivalya or state 
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of liberation as the state when the stages of succession of the mutation of 
the three Gunas, or the three basic constituent principles, terminate. So 
long as the mind remains active, modifications of its constituents take 
place. When modification ceases the mind reverts to its constituent cause, 
viz. the unmanifest. With the end of arrested mind, the latent impressions 
thereof also disappear. Bhojaraja has given the following example— 
When gold is burnt with lead, the lead burns out along with the dross in 
the gold ; complete stoppage of the mind is like that. 

Latent impression is not manifest cognition, but its subtle state of 
retention. It is not the case that with the suppression of a particular 
class of cognition, the latent impressions of that class also will disappear. 
For example, in childhood many forms of traits are not present, but the 
latent impressions thereof are not absent because they appear in youth. 
When there is attachment, anger is absent, but that does not mean that 
anger has disappeared. In fact, latent impressions have to be obliterated 
by latent impressions, i.e. impressions of fluctuations have to be suppressed 
by impressions of arrested state. 

The characteristic of the arrested state of mind is that in every 
moment there is destruction of latent impressions of fluctuations and 
development of latent impressions of suspensions. 


li 11 

II 11 

Continuity (1) Of The Tranquil Mind (In An Arrested State) Is 

Ensured By Its Latent Impressions. 10. 

From the latent impressions of the arrested state of the 
mind, i.e. when proficiency is acquired in the art of keeping 
the mind in an arrested state, the mind attains a continuous 
undisturbed state. When the impression o^the arrested state 
gets feeble, it is overcome by the latent impression of the 
manifest state, i.e. a state of fluctuation ensues. 
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(1) Pra^anta-vahita [see 1.13 (1)] means absence of emergence of 
cognition, when no modification is noticeable. Arrested state is the tran¬ 
quil state of the mind. Through latent impressions of that state, tranquil¬ 
lity becomes continuous. 

Tranquillity = Complete cessation of fluctuations. 


f^RRq n ii 

Diminution Of Attention To All And Sundry And Development 
Of One-Pointedness Is Called Samadhi-ParinSma Or 
Mutation Of The Concentrative Mind. 11. 

Attending to all objects (1) is a characteristic of the 
mind ; one-pointedness is also a characteristic of the mind. 
Diminution of the habit of attending to all objects means 
disappearance of that characteristic and development of one- 
pointedness means emergence of one-pointed state of the 
mind. It is the same mind that has both these characteristics. 
Mind gets engrossed under the influence of its own action, 
viz. the curtailment of its habit of serving all and the growth 
of its habit of attending to one. That is known as Samadhi- 
parinama of the mind or mutation of the concentrative mind. 

(1) Attending to all —Always receiving everything, i.e. restlessness. 
Mind being always engaged in taking in sound, touch, light, taste and 
smell and in thinking of the past and the future, is. attending to all or 
being directed to all. To be naturally ready to take in everything is the 
habit of attending to all. 

One-pointednfcss is likewise getting the attention fixed on one object— 
to be naturally preoccupied with one thing. Attenuation of the tendency 
of attending to all and the increase and development of the habit of attend- 
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ing to only one object, is the Satnadhi-parioama of the mind. The mind 
engtj^ed in practising concentration is affected in that way. 

Nirodha-parinama or the mutation of the arrested state referred to 
before, relates to suppression and development of latent impressions only. 
Samadhi-parinama is suppression and rise of both latent impressions and 
cognised modifications. The reduction of the latent impressions of attend¬ 
ing to everything and the resultant cognised impressions, and the develop¬ 
ment of the latent impressions of one-pointedness, and cognised impressions 
arising therefrom, constitute the features of Samadhi-parinama. 


< 

There (In Samadhi) Again (In The State Of Concentration) 

The Past And The Present Modifications Being Similar 
It Is Ekigratft-Pari^Sma Or Mutation Of The 
Stabilised State Of The Mind. 12. 

In a mind in the state of concentration the modification 
that appeared in the past is the same as that which rises sub¬ 
sequently, viz. manifest modification (1). A concentrated 
mind runs through both of them and until concentration is 
disturbed similar sequence of the same modification goes on. 
This is the mutation of the one-pointed state of the mind. 

(1) In Samadhi, the past and the present modifications are the same. 
Such uniformity of flow is concentration. The appearance and disappear¬ 
ance of the same modification during Samadhi (concentration) is called 
mutation of one-pointedness. The word ‘Tatab’ in the Sutra means 4n 
the state of concentration’, i.e. in Samadhi. 

One-pointedness relates to appearance and disappearance of the same 
knowledge or idea. Suppose a Yogin can concentrate for six hours; 
during that period the same notion appears and disappears in his mind. 
This flow of the same idea amounts to one-pointedness. Hien the Yogin 
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reaches the Samprajfiata stage. His mind is then habitually one>pointed 
and he would always be (not for a fixed period only) trying to keep his 
mind fixed on the same object. The mind would then abandon the habit 
of taking in all objects but rest only on one particular object. This is 
what is meant by Samapatti or engrossment of the mind. That is called 
the Samadhiopari^ama (of the previous Sutra). 

When the Yogin, through knowledge acquired in Samprajnata-yoga, 
gains discriminative knowledge and by practice of supreme renunciation 
can, for a time, arrest the mind entirely, and by practice again goes on 
increasing the arrested state, then the mind gets Nirodha>parinama. 

Mutation of one-pointedness or Ekagrata-parinama occurs in every 
concentration, mutation of concentration occurs in Samprajnata>yoga and 
mutation of arrested mind happens in Asamprajiiata-yoga (i.e. alternatively 
arrested and manifested states). 

Mutation of one-pointedness (Ekagrata-parinama) relates to change 
of cognised modifications, mutation of concentration (Samadhi-parinama) 
relates to changes of cognised as well as latent states of mind, and mutation 
of arrested state (Nirodha-parinama) means change of latencies only. 
Thus it will be seen that one-pointedness takes place while there is any 
concentration. Samadhi-parinama is possible only in habituated one- 
pointed state of the mind, while Nirodha-parinama takes place only in a 
(habitually) arrested state of the mind which is called Nirodha-bhumi. 

The distinction between the three as given above should be carefully 
noted. The mutations mentioned above are with reference to the practice 
of Yoga to attain liberation. Arrested state of mind etc. also takes place 
in Yoga leading to a discarnate state (Videha-Iaya), but that docs not 
lead to permanent cessation of the sequence of mutations. 


TTCenq Jiq?? qiqwf srfqwt qqwi 
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sR?I ^ ^roir 

%5rr Whr ^qifirsq^ 

iM^S«SfT, ?T ^H1?rRFT?Tn^ 1 

^ 35T53^5rf?Tf% I 

?i«TT55i^iTqft^iim:—rTsr 

«w^5in qftWR:, wR^l+l 1 

wf^T^njn^r^qft^nw: ^ ^ ^^mTnrsrf^^ i ^ ^ 

5^1^, 0^II^WT5?l?g R« I 

tifro^^TT^ f| wf'.j i 

91T^rr?I«TT^5I W(f^ 5T 

f^^SrqsT \ 9?T^5=qsiT?# ^rqf^ ^ 
^ifqjff^Tsn^srft^ 1 5rT?c ^ ^irRsn^l^^rnri^, 

3crh?jcr^siTir^TT9q1li^ \ wf ^- 

^:, *^qJF^R9^9q»mTriH 3^^ sTO^flr, 

f^?i(srf^^«Ilrll f^RRTqf^T%«ITr|L 1 ^rWt* 

^WqTWT9q5rf5€ri^ 1 

^^nqfbmrft WTIRtS?ft^r 

iTFn^'^ 5T^?irT^^Tmf^9^:, ?T«IRT»ratS^Fra^^^!I9^ 

1 ^«TT m ^ 

^ \ w 3^ fw ^ ttqr^ f^<f^ 

3T«T ^i3^?ir3tTTTq«q^Tf?:: qr^*^ q^^- 

ij^sfq ^T^:, ?T ^€?rT?T^T?!^ «rfcS(q[^, ^ ^ f^* 

Fm ^JT^^n^gqi^RTfqfil | ^WURT giN- 

^5Rqt S^ 5nf^ ^RRHT: 3 ^IS^I^T^RT RRt 1 

TO ^ ‘^TfiRiqT IRriroqTJq q^t^li RRIF^^ 
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»rT^:, rT«TT I 5T wff 5II€^ ^ ^f%?IT 

^^fw2sr m?9T»Pr9!n^5iT'^si?9>s?^eir?r ^ 

552lFrR9:, ^«1T ^SR qsjl 

^^Isfq ^ ^\^J ^rlT ^ ?3PT %1% 1 

^^Rlr^irT^ 4%^:, ^«Tq , s^RT^JU 

5^Tsrf|9rS(T^ q?f: J^sqrqR ^ ^\qTS91Trq:, qqx 9^1 

^TTPT:, f^l^TTS^'^rl «mqfR^9f^^!!T9TTl5|W9t ^ST 

c^8,q RTsitdVf^ qT.^f^ I ^q:, ^T?m, 5%f99?r^sfq 

5^!IT51T I ^*9!n^TTTfq»T«?f^T^' fq^T^q- 

9%?^ I 

fq^I^T^RT^ «PTf?9T5q^?q?JTn?Tt 

qf^m^T^ ?T% I ^5T^5cVs9TTTfr q^'^Tn^TQT’qmi 

qftmTTi qf^q?i^ 1 «iffl#sfq 

^^m ^^ jsqqft^nmt ^^5Ttq^% i qq q^isit^gt^fq 

1 ^Tf^^^IlPI^Rft^inJTT «>fTO^q?T9f9qq?rIT: I ^r^qj 

qqf qfrqn^: fqttqRfvigq^ l ^s^r qft^nur: 7—^sr- 

%q^q 5sq^q «i??t?9dRf%: q%!im: II II 

By These Are Explained The Three Changes, Viz. Of Essential 
Attributes Or Characteristics, Of Temporal Characters, 

And Of States Of The Bhutas And The Indriyas 
, (i.e. All The Knowable Phenomena). 13. 

The three changes mentioned before (l)'are of essential 
characters or attributes (Dharma), temporal character 
(Laksana), and state as old and new (Avastha), of the mind. 
Likewise there are changes in the essential qualities or attri¬ 
butes, temporal characters and states, of objects of knowledge 

O.P, 228-34 
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amd organs (2). Of these changes, the suppression of fluctuat¬ 
ing states and development of the arrested state of mind 
(Nirodha) are known as changes of attributes. 

Temporal change is described in the following 
manner :—An arrested state of mind can be associated with 
three phases or periods of time as the past, present and the 
future. That phase of time which is yet to be, is known as 
the first period. When the arrested state of mind is not 
involved with the future period but is manifested in the 
present, retaining its essential character, that is known as its 
second period. At that time, however, it is not completely 
dissociated from its other two temporal characters of past and 
future. 

Similarly a fluctuating mind has three temporal phases 
or characters. When one of its states merges into the past 
leaving the present without changing its essential character, 
it is in its third temporal phase as the past. Even then it is 
not dissociated from its unmanifest temporal features which it 
will have in the present and the future. The second period 
occurs when it is manifest with its usual character by its 
function or activity in the present. Still it is not dissociated 
from its temporal character of the past and future. Thus 
both arrested (Nirodha) and fluctuating states of mind have 
three temporal characters. 

Change of state* : At the time of Nirodha, the latencies of 
arrest become powerful and the latencies of fluctuations 
become weak. This is known as the change of state of the 
characteristics or attributes. It is to be noted here that a 
change in the attributes involves a change in the thing quali¬ 
fied by these. The three temporal changes are, however, 
related to the attributes, and change of state (as old or new) 
is related to the temporal characters (3). The cycle of the 


* AvasthS (lit. state) is a technical term used by the author of the SQtra and has 
nothing to do with the meaning normally associated with it, viz. general physical condition 
of an object. 
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Gunas cannot exist even for a moment without these muta¬ 
tions. The Guna-modifications, that is the products of the 
Gunas, are ever changing since they are always mutating. 
The nature of the Gunas (4) is said to be responsible for this 
tendency, viz. their transformation through action. 

The three kinds of changes (5) that take place in the 
Bhutas and the Indriyas (the objective world and the organs) 
and which rest on the distinction between an object and its 
attributes are known in the aforesaid manner. Funda¬ 
mentally, however, there is only one kind of change when 
we consider that the object and its attributes are one and the 
same. Attributes are essentially the same as the object to 
which they bdong and any changes in the object qualified by 
them are detailed by the description of the changes of attri¬ 
butes, of temporal character and of state as old and new. It 
is only the characteristic, present in an object, that changes 
into past, present and future ; the substance itself does not 
change. Thus when a gold vessel is molten to be made into 
something else, it is only the shape etc. that change but not 
the gold. Some say that an object or substance is nothing 
more than its attributes since the former never gives up its 
essential nature. If the substance persists through all its 
attributes, then because of its sameness in all conditions it 
would be changeless (6). Taking the above view, some object 
that this will mean that the substance or the object is eternal, 
but that is not so. The view-point of Saihkhya-yoga is 
correct, because it has nowhere been mentioned that an 
object is immutably eternal. On the other hand, it has been 
maintained that all things in this world, from Buddhi to all 
knowables, disappear from their manifest or present condition 
and vanish into the past ; thus it is not admitted that these 
are immutably eternal. Again, since these reappear, their 
complete annihilation is denied. When they merge into their 
cause, they stay •in a subtle form which is not noticeable on 
account of its subtlety. 

The temporal character of a thing exists in all the three 
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periods of time (though these may not be manifest all at once 
or simultaneously). That which is past, is not dissociated 
from the present and future temporal characters. Similarly 
the future temporal character is not independent of that of 
the present and the past, and the present is not independent 
of the past and the future. 

Apropos of the above, some critics point out that if all 
the temporal characters are present in all the three periods 
then there would be an overlapping of the time-element 
without any clear-cut distinction (7). That objection can be 
refuted in this way. That the characteristics do exist requires 
no proof. Since the attributes are admitted, their difference 
due to the time-element must also be admitted. It is not 
only in the present period of time that all the attributes 
exhibit themselves. If it were so, the mind would not have 
the characteristic of attachment when it is in a state of anger, 
simply because the former is not manifest at the moment. 
Moreover, the three temporal characters (past, present and 
future) cannot be simultaneously present in the same indivi¬ 
dual. These may, however, appear in succession through 
functioning of their respective causes. And so it has been 
said : “The preponderance of the forms (the eight forms of 
piety, knowledge, etc. vide II. 15) and states of mind (pleasure, 
pain and stupor) are mutually subversive, the weaker of them 
co-exist (as subordinates) with the intense states.” That is 
why there is no overlapping of periods. For example, attach¬ 
ment being highly manifested in respect of one object, does 

h 

not necessarily cease to exist in respect of other objects, but 
only remains in an unmanifest form. The same is the case 
with respect to temporal characters. Objects do not have 
three phases but the characteristics have, viz. manifested as 
present and unmanifest as past or future. The characteristics 
are regarded as different as they get into different states—a 
distinction of states but not of the thing itself. Take, for 
instance, the digit 1 (one). When placed in the first column 
it means unity, in the second column it denotes ten and in the 
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third it stands for hundred ; or, as the same woman is called 
mother, daughter or sister in reference to the relationships 
borne by her. 

Regarding change of state (8) some hold that the thing 
with reference to which such changes take place must be 
permanent. The reason given is : when due to lack of proper 
time-element an attribute cannot function or fails to manifest 
itself it is considered as yet to be or belonging to the future. 
Again, when it can operate it is regarded as present. When it 
ceases to function after having operated it is considered as 
past. Thus since different attributes and the substance to 
which they belong, exist in one way or another, through all 
the periods of time, they must be permanent. In reply, it 
is said that although the substratum is permanent, the modi¬ 
fications cannot be regarded as permanent on account of the 
conflicting mutations that take place. Just as gross elements 
(having a cause) originate and perish, and are mutations of 
the relatively intransient subtle elements, viz. monads of 
sound, light, etc., so also Mahat or pure I-sense, is a perish¬ 
ing and originating evolute of the three Gunas or ultimate 
constituent principles. It is for this reason that Mahat is 
termed a Vikara or evolved form. 

Here is an illustration of mutation from the empirical stand¬ 
point. The substance clay passes from a clod to the shape 
of a pot (its transformation into a pot is its change of charac¬ 
teristic). When we consider the shape of a pot at the present 
moment we are disregarding its future unmanifest form which 
will manifest in time. The pot undergoes change every 
moment from newness to oldness which is its change of state. 
Assumption of a different characteristic is a change of condi¬ 
tion of an object, and a change of the time-element of a 
characteristic is also a change of condition. 'Thus change of 
conditions has been shown in three different categories. This 
rule is applicable to other objects also. These changes 
though three in number, do not transcend the original nature 
of the substratum, i.e. it does not become a different object 
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altogether though transmuted. For this reason it is held that 
there is in reality only one kind of mutation which includes 
the other varieties, or in other words, change of characteristics 
which covers the other mutations. What then is this muta¬ 
tion ? It is the manifestation of another characteristic on the 
disappearance of the previous characteristic of a substance 
which remains constant (9). 

(1) The three mutations of a Yogin’s mind mentioned in Sutras III. 
9, III. 11 and III. 12, are not the same as the changes of characteristics, 
changes relating to time and states (new or old) dealt with in this 
aphorism. By the word ‘Etena’ (by this) it is only meant that as there 
are changes in the state of the mind, so there are mutations in the Bhutas 
and the Indriyas. The commentator has explained that in each one of 
the three conditions of the mind there can be mutations of characteristics, 
temporal characters and states. 

(2) Change or mutation can be of three kinds—relating to the 
characteristics, relating to the temporal character, and relating to the 
state. That is how we understand and speak of the difference between 
objects. When one characteristic disappears and another rises, that is 
called change of characteristics. For example, when fluctuations cease 
and state of arrest appears we say that the mind has undergone a change 
of characteristics. 

The three periods of time are related to temporal character. The 
difference that is signified by the variation in time-epochs is called tem¬ 
poral change. For example, we speak of state of flux having existed, and 
not present now ; or state of arrest having existed before, it is also present 
now, and will be so in future. Temporal change is designated by the 
three periods—past, present and future. 

Again, temporal change is also classified. There the distinction is not 
on the basis of characteristic or time. For example, one piece of diamond 
is first called new, then after some time it is called old. At both points of 
time it is ‘present’, but is distinguished as old and new. Here the change 
in characteristics has not been taken into account. In the mental sphere 
we can take the example of an arrested state of the mind. When the 
mind is in an arrested state, the latencies of suppression predominate and 
the latencies of fluctuation become weak. The distinction here is on the 
basis of strength and weakness of different latencies. 

Of the changes mentioned above, only the change of characteristic is 
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real and the other two are imaginary. As they have some usefulness in 
practice they have been accepted. The author of the Sutra has introduced 
them as a prelude to past and future knowledge. 

(3) Mutation of an object is perceived from a change of its charac¬ 
teristics. Change of characteristics is inferred from consideration of change 
of time. That is why the commentator has said that change of time 
takes place during the prevalence of the same characteristic. Again idea 
of change of temporal character is deduced from change of state. With¬ 
out any change in temporal character, a difference is conceived from 
change of state. For example, in the arrested sate of the mind the latent 
impressions of suppression and fluctuation are both there, but as compara¬ 
tively the latencies of arrest are stronger the distinction is imagined on 
the strength of latencies. 

An object which is ‘present’ is not unconnected with its ‘past’ or 
‘future’ existence, because what is ‘present’ to-day, was ‘future’ at one 
time, and will pass on to the ‘past’. As a matter of fact, past and future 
states remain in an undistinguished form. The present characteristic of a 
thing is only manifested in its active or phenomenal state. Active nature 
(of an object) is its manifested state. 

(4) Mutability is the nature of the Gunas. Rajas means mutative 
state, which means changeability. The activity that is noticeable in all 
phenomena goes by the name of Rajas. There is no cause behind this 
activity ; it is one of the fundamental characters of all phenomena. When 
the three Gunas are mentioned as primary causes of creation, the nature 
of the Gunas is implied. It might be questioned in this connection that 
if by nature the Gunas are changeable, then how can there be a cessation 
of the fluctuations of the mind ? The reply is that mutation, no doubt, 
follows from the nature of the Gunas, but their conjoint action resulting 
in the formation of Buddhi etc., does not take place from the nature of 
the Gunas alone. It depends on witnessing by Purusa. Witnessing on 
the part of Purusa is due to contact between Purusa and Prakrti which 
itself is the outcome of nescience. When nescience ceases, the witnessing 
also comes to an end. Buddhi etc. also terminate at that time. 

(5) Basically, the real nature of an object is an aggregate of its 
characteristics. In the following Sutra, the author^ has described the 
nature of an object. A thing conforming to its past, present and future 
characteristics, has been called an object. In practice an object and 
its characteristics ’are regarded as different, but fundamentally looked at 
from the point of view of basic constituents where there is no past or 
future, a thing and its characteristics are regarded as the same ; in other 
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words, looked at from the viewpoints of the Gunas, both are identical. 
In essence, there are only mutations. In practice, such of those muta¬ 
tions as are perceptible to our senses, are called ‘present’, and those which 
are not perceptible are called ‘past’ or ‘future’. The underlying some¬ 
thing on which the past, present and future characteristics are based, is 
the object or substratum. If putting aside the gross materialistic outlook, 
we regard every knowable object as only sentient, mutative and static 
principles, then there would be no past, present or future, but that would 
be the unmanifest condition. The real basis or substratum of everything 
is thus the unmanifest [111.15(2)]. In the manifest state there are varia¬ 
tions in the three constituent principles. As there are innumerable varia¬ 
tions, the characteristics would also be innumerable. That is why, the 
commentator says that the characteristics are the real nature of objects, 
and the mutations of objects are only made manifest by their characteris¬ 
tics, past, present or future. In reality, a thing has only mutations which 
are designated as characteristics, temporal character and states. 

(6) A thing and its characteristics are essentially one and the same, 
but in practice they are regarded as different, because Tattva-drsti or the 
reflective point of view and Vyavahara-drsti or the practical worldly point 
of view, are different. From the latter point of view, an object and its 
characteristics are regarded as different. If from the practical aspect 
these two are regarded as identical then the characteristics would appear 
to have no basis or to be really non-existent. It would be altogether 
illogical to call an existent thing as basically non-existent. From the point 
of view of Tattvas, the characteristics are ultimately reduced to the three 
Gunas, viz. Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. At that stage there is no means of 
distinguishing an object from its characteristics. They are not non-eese, 
neither are they manifest ; so they exist in an unmanifest condition. 
Ultimately, also the object and its characteristics become one. Therefore, 
the Gunas are neither phenomena nor noumena, they cannot be described 
by those terms. 

From the practical point of view there must be past and future states. 
To call everything present would therefore be absurd from that point of 
view. A characteristic is only a practical indication, that is why it has to 
be expressed by the three temporal states, of which present is the one 
when it is known, and the past and the future are those when it is not 
known. The condition in-which they basically exist is the substratum or 

the object. " 

In effect the whole creation also does exist in an unmanifest state. 
That is why the Samkhya philosophy does not admit of total annihilation. 
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In the unmanifest state nothing can be realised on account of subtlety of 
the form. Subtlety means remaining unseparated from its associates or 
causes and thus in an unperceived state. 

(7) In regard to time-element it can be objected that if the present 
is not separate from the past and the future, then the three are present 
simultaneousely and are overlapping. This objection is without any basis. 
Past and future are non-existent and therefore imaginary. To establish 
relationship in imagination with imaginary things is to form notions of 
the past and the future with reference to the present. That which is 
perceivable is regarded as manifest, and we call it the present. That 
which is unfit for direct perception or is subtle, we designate as past or 
future. Thus there is no chance of the manifest being assigned the three 
periods of time. 

Herein the commentator has explained that even when a charac- 
teristic is not manifest, it exists. For example, when a mind is full of 
anger, it cannot be said that it has no feeling of attachment at the time. 
The characteristic of attachment may manifest itself the next moment. 

(8) The commentator having explained the different states, proceeds 
to refute the objections that are raised. The critic says that since an 
object and its characteristics always exist, then an object, its characteris¬ 
tics, time-element and state are everlasting like immutable Awareness, 
i.e. what is called old is always there in a subtle form and what is called 
new is and will be there also. What remains always is everlastingly 
present; therefore, what is called a state of change is, in fact, immutably 
everlasting. 

In reply, it is pointed out that ‘everlasting’ does not necessarily 
imply everlasting in the same form. Only that which always remains in 
the same form is ‘Ku^astha’ (or truly, i.e. immutably everlasting). The 
material cause of the everchanging world must be mutative. That is why, 
a naturally mutative entity called Pradhana is mentioned as the material 
cause. Pradhana though everlasting is mutative. Its mutations take the 
form of characteristics or manifestations as Buddhi etc. From the muta¬ 
tions, or appearance and disappearance of changes, the original cause is 
called changeably everlasting. 

(9) The commentator concludes his observations by bringing out 
the distinctive features of mutation. The change in the' form of a thing is 
its mutation. When we see that its previously noticed characteristic is not 
present, we say, it has changed. 

Mutation of subjective matters is change of condition in relation to 
time. Mental fluctuations have no spatial existence. They exist only 

O.P. 228—35 
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in time and their change is only emergence or subsidence, i.e, the 
appearance of some modifications at one time and of others at another 
time. Thus alteration of condition in reference to either space or time 
is change or mutation. 
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Of these— 

That Which Continues Its Existence All Through The Varying 
Characteristics, Namely The Quiscent, i.e. Past, The 
Uprisen, i.e. Present Or Unmanifest 
(But Remaining As Potent Force), i.e. Future, Is The 
Substratum (Or Object Characterised). 14. 

Characteristic is the inherent capability of an object 
particularised by its function (1). Its existence is inferred 
from the different results arising out of its actions. Moreover, 
an object is seen to possess various characteristics. Of these, 
that which has started functioning is called the present and 
it is different from those which are past or quiescent and 
future or unmanifest. But when a characteristic lies dormant 
in the substratum with its special trait being unmanifest for 
lack of suitable situation, how can it be realised at the time, 
to be separate from the substratum itself ? The characteristics 
of a substratum arc of three types, viz. quiescent or past, 
uprisen or present, and unmanifest or future. Of these, that 
which has ceased to function is said to be quiescent, that 
which is functioning is said to be uprisen or emergent, and it 
is immediately contiguous to and behind that which has not 
manifested itself. Similarly, the quiescent one is contiguous 
to and behind the present or the emergent one. It may be 
asked, why the present characteristics are not behind those 
of the past. The reason is that there is no relationship of 
‘before and after’ between them as in the case of the future 
and the present. That is why there is nothing contiguous to 
and behind the past, and the future is before the present. 

What is the unmanifest characteristic ? Everything is 
essentially every other thing. It has been said'in this connec¬ 
tion : “Infinite variety of all forms of earth and water is seen 
in plants. Similarly, essentials of plants are seen in animals 
and of animals in plants etc.” Thus on account of non- 
destructibility of matter everything else is said to contain the 
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essence of everything. This, however, is subject to the 
limitations of space, time, form and cause ; so particular 
objects do not manifest themselves simultaneously. The 
characterised object is that constant which remains common 
to all these manifest and unmanifest characteristics and 
which is the substratum of both the general (past and future) 
and specific (present, t.e. manifest) forms (2). 

Those who hold that the mind is only a series of chang¬ 
ing states without a substratum, cannot account for its 
experiences (of happiness and sorrow) because how can the 
fruits of actions of one cogniser be possibly enjoyed by 
another cogniser ? Further, there would be no memory 
thereof, because no one can remember what hafe been seen by 
another. Since, however, objects (previously seen) are 
recalled and recognised as such and such, a substratum 
common to changing states (of mind and objects) must be 
assumed to exist. That is why this world cannot be regarded 
simply as a bundle of characteristics involving no substratum. 

(1) Capability implies the property of being known by its action or 
otherwise. Fire has the property of burning. From the burn caused, its 
power to burn is known. Power to burn is called the characteristic of 
fire. This power is the cause of burning, and is particularised by the act 
of burning. Burning is the capability and the power to burn is the 
characteristic. 

In fact, that attribute by which a thing is known is called its 
characteristic. It is of two types, viz. real and imaginary or merely 
semantic. These characteristics again are divided into two, viz. essential 
and ascribed, e.g. whiteness of the sun is essential, while presence of water 
in a desert is ascribed. 

That which is only understood by the word, and cannot be under¬ 
stood without it, is linguistic characteristic, e.g. eternity. Non-existing 
things, mere abstractions etc. are instances of such characteristics. 

Real characteristics are either external i.e. objective, or internal 
i.e. subjective. External ones are fundamentally of three kinds— 
knowability or sentience, mutativeness and inertia. Properties like sound, 
light, etc. are knowable, all manners of action are mutative ; and 
hardness, softness, etc. are static. Subjective characteristics are similarly 
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three, viz, cognition, conation and retention, or feeling, willing and 
memory. These primary characteristics change but do not disappear 
altogether. 

From these it would appear that what can be cognised in some form 
or other is called a characteristic. Of the cognisable properties that 
which is directly known is called the emergent or present, what was 
cognised before is quiescent or past, and which is considered fit to be 
known later is called unmanifest or future. 

^Vhat is present is known directly, and what are past and future are 
conjectured as they are not manifest. The past and the future character¬ 
istics of an object may be innumerable. Since there is an intrinsic unity 
of all objects, all objects might change into anything else. 

I’his is the outlook of the Samkhya philosophy and its basic method 
of analysis. In its view causes are divisible into two—efficient and 
material. The changed condition of an object through a cause is the 
effect. 

(2) Manifestation of a thing is dependent on space, time, shape and 
cause. Everything can be made of everything, but that does not mean 
that it can so happen without any cause. Examples of dependence on 
space are—a thing very close to the eye cannot be seen properly, but it 
can be seen a little farther away ; things are thought of as small or large 
on account of location at a distance or otherwise ; of dependence on time, 
the examples are—a child does not get old at once but gradually, two 
ideas do not occur at the same time but one after another ; of depen¬ 
dence on shape, instances are—a square die cannot give a round im¬ 
pression, a man is not born of a deer. Efficient cause is the real cause. 
Space, time, etc. are only practical variations of the efficient cause. Every 
cause, other than the material caus. is the efficient cause. With appro¬ 
priate efficient cause, unmanifest characteristics become manifest. 

The commentator has explained here that the thing which we use as 
the aggregate of particular, i.e. visible or emergent characteristics, and 
conjecturable, i.e. general (not particular) or past and future charac¬ 
teristics, is the substratum. 

When we see a characteristic we must understand that there is be¬ 
hind it a basic substratum which is an aggregate of all its characteristics. 
We cannot think of realities without recognising the existence of a sub¬ 
stratum. It is not proper to say that an object is comprised only of its 
manifest features. 
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Change Of Sequence (Of Characteristics) Is The Cause 

Of Mutative Differences. 15. 

Since one characteristic gives rise to only one mutation, 
difference in mutations must be due to change of sequence 
(1), for example, dust, clod, a pot, pot-shred or bits are 
sequences of earth. The characteristic which follows another 
characteristic, is its Krama or sequence. Clod disappears 
and pot appears—this is sequence of change of characteristic. 

Sequence of changes of time : The appearance of a pot 
from its potential state represents temporal transition from 
the unmanifest to its present state, while the disappearance of 
the clod of earth (of which the pot is ma^e) represents a 
temporal transition from the present state to the past. There 
is no further sequence (in this order) after past, and the past 
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is not antecedent to any state, so there is nothing after it; 
that is why only the present and the future have sequence. 

Sequence of change of state is also similar ; for example, 
a new pot becomes old in course of time. The oldness is 
only the result of the sequence of change taking place every 
moment, which becomes eventually noticeable in the shape 
of oldness. [It is to be noticed that this oldness is not a state 
of decay but only a relative state of existence as distinguished 
from characteristic and temporal character—vide III. 13 (2).] 
This is the third (idea of) change as distinguished from 
changes of characteristic and temporal character. 

These sequences can only be perceived if there is a 
difference between the object and its characteristics etc. As 
compared to one characteristic, another characteristic might 
be its substratum (2). When in the ultimate analysis, the 
characteristics (Dharma) and the substratum (Dharmi) are 
perceived as identical, the substratum is then called Dharma, 
and the sequence of mutation exists alone. A mind has two 
kinds of characteristics, viz. patent and latent. Of these, the 
patent are those which are perceived (e.g. as cognition or 
feeling), while the latent are those which merely exist as 
subconscious. These subconscious characteristics are seven 
in number and their existence is established by inference. 
“Arrested state, latent impression of action, subliminal impres¬ 
sion, change, life, effort, and power are the subconscious 
characteristics of the mind (3).” 

(1) To a substratum a change occurs by the disappearance of one 
characteristic and the appearance of another. The difference of such 
changes is the result of their sequence, i.e. the changes differ according 
to the change of sequence. We do not perceive the actual succession of 
changes because these are momentary subtle mutations.. We only see the 
end (result) of a mutation. The commentator has explained later that 
K^ana (time atom) means the minutest conception of time in which 
the smallest particife (of knowledge) in respect of a thing appears to 
change. Therefore real sequence is the momentary change of the minutest 
particle. Thus the successive vibrations of Tanmatras (subtle elements) 
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are the minute sequence of external mutations, while the mutation of the 
dimensionless Buddhi or pure I>sense is a minute sequence of internal 
change. 

One change succeeding another is called its sequence. When a clod 
of earth becomes a pot, the character of pot is the sequence of the 
character of clod. This is the sequence of characteristic. Similar is the 
case of temporal character and states. 

Present is the sequence of future, and past is the sequence of present. 
This is the sequence of temporal changes. When a new pot becomes old, 
without losing its temporal character of being existent and there is no 
change of characteristic, it is said to have undergone a change of state. 
Change of location is also a change of state. Sequence of change of 
characteristics has to be perceived by bearing in mind that a substratum 
distinct from its characteristics exists. 

(2) It has been stated before that one characteristic can be the 
substratum of another characteristic. It has also been shown that in the 
ultimate analysis the characteristic and substratum merge together when 
they resolve in the unmanifest fundamental Pradhana. After that it 
becomes futile to make a distinction between the substratum and the 
characteristic and it may only be said that action in the form of prepon¬ 
derance and subordination of the Gunas exist in the potential state, but 
whose action it is, cannot be ascertained. The mutating force is the Rajas 
principle in equilibrium. Witnessing (by Purusa) of the uneven state of 
the three Gu^as, or mutation of Pradhana as knowable, is the cause of the 
manifest Buddhi etc. When for lack of contact between Puru§a and 
Prakrti, there is no witnessing by Purusa, the sequence of unevenness of 
the Gunas as manifestation (in the shape of Buddhi etc.) ceases. Then 
spiritual enlightenment also terminates due to absence of Buddhi, and the 
three Gunas and their mutable nature are no longer witnessed by Purusa. 

Witnessing the uneven state of mutation means seeing the prepon¬ 
derance of manifestation. In other words, preponderance of Sattva Guna 
is knowledge or cognition, preponderance of Rajas is effort or conation, 
and preponderance of Tamas is retention. Thus through overseeing of 
Prakfti or Pradhana, i.e. the three Gunas by Purusa, the evolution of 
Buddhi etc. takes place. 

(3) The commentator has incidentally spoken of the characteristics 
of the mind. The patent characteristics are cognition or knowledge and 
conation or tendency or effort; the latent characteristic is retention. Of 
the characteristics making up conation some are seen and some are 
unseen. The commentator has divided the unseen characteristics into 
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seven classes as noted in the next paragraph* These unseen characteristics 
are of the nature of a thing, t.e. they are inferred as existing, but how they 
exist cannot be clearly comprehended. That which exists is an object or a 
reality. 

Nirodha or arrested state « Complete stoppage of mental fluctuations. 

Dharma «Impressions of virtuous and vicious actions with their three- 

i 

fold consequences. 

Saihskara here implies Vasana or subliminal impressions of the result 
of action and feelings retained in memory. 

Parinama or change— The imperceptible sequence of mutation of 
the mind. 

Jivana or life — The functions of the Pranas or the vital forces. 

Ghesta or effort —The unseen action of the mind which leads the 
senses to work. 

Sakti or power —The subtle force behind manifest action and effort. 


qto!HT5R^^qdl II ^^11 

The objects of Saihyama and their attainment by a 
Yogin are now being discussed. 

Knowledge Of The Past And The Future Can Be Derived Through 
Saniyama On The Three ParinSmas (Changes). 16. 

When Saihyama is practised on the changes of charac¬ 
teristic, temporal character and state, Yogins acquire know¬ 
ledge relating "to the past and the future. It has already 
been said that fixity, meditation and concentration on the 
same object, is Saihyama. If the changes in the characteristic, 

O.P. 228—36 
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temporal character and state of any object, can be realised 
through Samyama, knowledge of the past and the future of 
that object would be revealed (1). 

(1) Nothing can remain hidden to the power of perception purified 
by concentration. Such power has to be applied to the sequence of 
changes for acquisition of knowledge of past, present and future. 

We can know, through ordinary intelligence, the past and the present 
to some extent by applying the rules of cause and effect. All the details 
of a cause can be realised through Saihyama and thus its effects can also 
be known. The effects, of which these in turn form the causes, can be 
traced by the same process. In this way knowledge about the past and 
the future is obtained. 

The gross organs of sight or hearing are not the dnly channels of 
knowledge, as is proved by clairvoyance, telepathy, etc. That we can 
have knowledge of the future is amply proved by dreams that come true. 
When, therefore, mind has the capability of knowing the future, it cannot 
be denied that such power can be developed through practice. 
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Word, Object Implied And The Idea Thereof Overlapping, Produce One 
Unified Impression. If Saihyama Is Practised On Each Separately, 
Knowledge Of The Meaning Of The Sounds Produced 
By All Beings can Be Acquired (1). 17. 


With regard to these (word, implied object and its know¬ 
ledge) (2), articulation relates only to the alphabets constitut¬ 
ing the word (a). Hearing relates to the sound thereof (b). 
It is a mental process that seizes the sounds of the alphabets 
and binds them together relating to one idea (c). Sounds 
of alphabets being pronounced successively and not being 
present at the same time, do not form a word but simply 
appear and disappear. Individual letter-sounds (alphabets) 
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lack the nature of a word (d). Each letter is the constituent 
part of a word and is pregnant with the possibility of express¬ 
ing innumerable ideas on association with others taking 
innumerable forms (e), A preceding letter is connected with 
the subsequent one, and vice versa, in a particular relation¬ 
ship to imply a particular word. Thus groups of alphabets 
placed in sequence (f) are assigned by conventional usage 
meanings to indicate various objects. For example, in the 
word Gauh ( = Cow), the G, Au, and H ( 3 ^: —spoken 
conjointly indicate a species of animal with particular 
features. 

Thus regulated by their import, the sounds of the alpha¬ 
bets pronounced one after another, are presented together to 
the intellect as one word, to indicate something for which the 
word, thus formed, is the conventional name. This word is 
in every case the object of a single mental process requiring a 
single effort, is undivided, has no sequence and is different 
from the individual alphabets. It is understood by the 
intellect by aggregating the latent impressions of the 
alphabets with those pronounced before or manifested by the 
exciting cause which is the human intellect (g). If a man 
were to convey information to another, he must express himself 
by these alphabetical sounds which, on being heard by 
another and being sanctioned by eternal usage, appear as 
something real (h). This sort of division of words (i) and 
assignment of different meanings grow out of convention and 
they come to be associated with particular things. 

The convention here is the memory of the identity of the 
word and the thing identified (j). This word is the object, 
and the object is the word—this sort of identity in memory 
gives rise to the convention. Thus the word, the object and 
the conception of the object arc connected with one another, 
e.g. the word ‘cow’, the object ‘cow’ and the conception of 
cow get identified with one another. He who knows the 
distinction among these three is all-knowing, i.e. he knows 
the meaning of all uttered words. 
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Every word has in itself the power of expressing a 
complete idea (k). When the word ‘Vrksa* (tree) is men¬ 
tioned, it implies that the tree exists, inasmuch as an object 
signified by a word can never fail to exist. Similarly no 
action is possible without an actor. When the word ‘Pachati’ 
(one cooks) is mentioned it implies the existence of all the 
factors related to cooking. It is only for the purpose of 
specifying details that the agent, the object and the instru¬ 
ment of action, e.g. Chaitra (name of a person), rice and fire 
may be expressly mentioned. Words are also so constructed 
as to convey the meaning of a sentence. For example, the 
word ‘Srotriya’ (reciter) implies one who recites Vedic hymns, 
the word ‘Jivati’ (lives) means one has got the breath of life. 
As even a word by virtue of its meaning is capable of express¬ 
ing a whole sentence, a word has to be analysed to see 
whether it is indicative of action or that which acts, i,e. it 
has to be joined to an appropriate word to fully explain it. 
For example, the words ‘Bhavati’, ‘AiSvah’ or ‘Ajapaya’ which 
have many meanings would remain ambiguous if used singly. 

There is a distinction between words, the object and the 
conception (1). To illustrate this, take the following examples. 
‘Svetate Prasadah’ or ‘The palace shines white’ implies an 
action, while the words ‘l^vetah Prasadah’ or ‘a white 
mansion’ signifies a state. A word in essence signifies both 
an action and a state and so does a concept. This happens 
because the process of whitening is identified with its result, 
viz, making white. As to the white object, it is the support 
for both the word and the idea. As it independently changes 
its state, it goes neither with the word nor with the idea. 
The word, its object and the idea are thus distinct. By 
practising Saihyama on this distinction, a Yogin can acquire 
knowledge of the articulations of all creatures. 


(1) Word—Uttered word. 

Object—Object which that uttered word signifies. 
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Idea—The mental nature or the feeling of the speaker and the con¬ 
ception created in the listener on hearing the word. 

Overlapping—Imposition of the significance of one on the other, ».«. 
considering one for the other. From this overlapping comes the unified 
impression, i.e. the word, its object and the idea conveyed by it, are con¬ 
sidered as one. But in reality they are quite different. Take, for example, 
cow. The uttered word is in the organ of speech of the speaker, the 
creature implied is either at the pasture or in the cowshed and the idea 
created is in the mind of the listener. Dividing the process in this way, 
the Yogin learns to think of the three separately. When he meditates on 
the uttered word, only that fills his mind, or when he contemplates on the 
idea, only the idea will occupy his mind. When a proficient Yogin on 
hearing a word of unknown meaning applies Samyama to it, he can reach 
the vocal organ of the speaker. Thence his power of knowledge proceeds 
to the latter’s mind producing the word and he comes ^o know the sense 
in which the word has been uttered. 

(2) In this connection the commentator has described the principles 
of words and objects as accepted by the Sarhkhya philosophers. 
They are very sound and logical. It is being explained here part 
by part. 

(a) By the vocal organ only the alphabets (A, B, C) etc. are 
produced. An alphabet means the basic part of an utterable word. 
The words used by men are formed singly or by the combination of such 
alphabets. Besides, cries and similar sounds might also be experienced 
by combination of suitable alphabets. The ordinary alphabets cannot be 
used for uttering them. All creatures have their own alphabets for indi¬ 
cating their utterances. As all varieties of colours are produced by the 
combination of seven basic colours, so all types of words can be pronoun¬ 
ced with the help of a few alphabets. 

(b) The ear takes in sound only, it cannot comprehend meaning. 
It takes in the sound of the alphabets one after another as they are 
uttered successively. 

(c) Word is a combination of alphabets. Except in the case of 
words which are expressed by one alphabet, the sounds of alphabets com¬ 
posing a word are appearing and disappearing, their unification for the 
purpose of conveying an idea is being made by the mind. The word is 
formed by the unifying process arising out of memory of impressions of 
alphabets appearing in succession. This is not applicable to words 
consisting of one alphabet only. 

(d) Alphabets are the materials for words but they themselves are 
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not words (cjfcopt where it is& one-alphabet word). As the combination of 
alphabets can be innumerable, so the words are, as it were, innumerable. 

(e) The alphabets individually or in combination can indicate all 
objects. It is by convention that a word is made to signi^ an object. 
That is how some arrangement of alphabets is used conventionally to 
convey a particular object. 

(f) Although words are mostly formed by the use of serveral alpha¬ 
bets, the alphabets do not appear simultaneously at one moment but are 
uttered successively. As past and present things cannot be really com¬ 
bined, the combination is effected in the mind with the help of the sounds 
perceived. Thus a word is only a mentally aggregated phenomenon, 
so the agent for that is the mind. It is really the word thus formed men¬ 
tally which signifies the meaning conventionally given to it. 

(s) "I he uttered words have appearing and disappearing parts in 
the shape of alphabets, but the words formed mentally have no such 
parts. They are the objects of one mental conception. What is felt by 
the intellect is always present ; it never disappears. What is- not per¬ 
ceived but remains unmanifest is a latent object. Thus a mental word is 
like a single perception. We also feel that we raise the idea of a word in 
one effort. Because it is a single present idea, it has no appearing and 
disappearing parts. Therefore it is indivisible and simultaneous. As an 
uttered word, which is a collection of alphabets, is divisible and sequen¬ 
tial, the mentally formed word is unlike an alphabetically formed word. 
How is it formed mentally ? As the alphabets are heard one after the 
other, knowledge arises in respect of each, from the knowledge comes 
impression and from impression comes memory. After the impression of 
the last uttered alphabet, impressions of all the alphabets forming the 
word arise by force of memory in one process and give rise to a compre¬ 
hensible ideation of the word. 

(h) Although the mental word is without letters, yet in expressing 
it, the help of alphabets has to be taken which are based on the latent 
impressions of the knowledge formed at the time of hearing the sound. 
Human nature has the mould for the use of human words. In human 
beings proficiency in speaking is a speciality. A human child on account 
of appropriate latent impressions naturally learns the use of human 
words. This learning comes primarily through hearing. The child, as 
he learns the words, gets to know their conventional meanings also. This 
learning is done by traditional usage, i.e. it is learnt from older people, 
first only the .words and then comes unification of words, objects and 
their ideas. 

(i) The classification of words and their division according to 
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meaning) are no doubt made by convention. ‘That so many alphabets 
will form this word and it will indicate this object’ is fixed by someone 
and followed by others. Although it is not known who has done this, it 
is certain th%t it has been fixed by somebody. 

(j) The recollection of the overlapping of a word and its meaning, 
is convention. On account of this overlapping of word, object and 
memory or knowledge, they are inseparable. When the Yogin becomes 
conversant with their difference, or through concentration comes to know 
them individually, he can, through Nirvitarka knowledge, understand 
the subject referred to by all words. 

(k) A sentence generally indicates a noun with a verb, or in other 
words, it implies a proposition. The capacity of the word implies its 
property of conveying a meaning. The word ‘pot’ taken by itself is a 
term but it implies ‘the pot exists’ when it is a proposition. Every term 
contains the essence of a proposition. When it is pronounced it implies 
the existence of something, i.e. a noun with a verb conveying an idea. 
When the word ‘tree’ is pronounced it implies that it exists, or existed or 
will exist, involving an implication of its states of existence. 

There are words which have many meanings. When they are used 
by themselves, they are not comprehensible by ordinary knowledge but 
their meanings are revealed in Yogic knowledge. 

(l) Here the difference between a word, its implied object and 
significance, is being illustrated by examples. 

Having thus established the distinction among the three, the com¬ 
mentator is describing the benefits of practising Saihyama. 


^Ifd:^^ iRr: 1 
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5<35:»a^r: 1 WFRmiq^* sTiftqs^ 

»r5q5^Tq5lf«^?»3feT^ Wft 5Rqjf^T97^ 

35r: gJi^cqgJTT^ ^ 1 

^elT^, srapTqfticq??^^* ^ 

f^i^H4{rq 1 f^q^^ai- 

^q^qT^qnTT i 

^I2PI-) q??^ |^iq% ^ \ 'J^T- 

^nai4H»'^iMiqjRr% 5ra?iTi^Tsr 5<§iqT^3TpfM^ i i n 


By The Realisation Of Latent Impressions, Knowledge Of Previous 

Birth Is Acquired (1). 18. 

The latent impressions referred to in this Sutra are of 
two kinds, viz. those appearing as Vasanas causing memory 
and (indirectly) afflictions, and those responsible for fruition 
of right or wrong deeds (2) done in previous births. Like 
change, effort, arrested state, power, life and impressions of 
virtuous and vicious actions, they are unseen characteristics 
of Chitta. If Samyama is practised on impressions, they 
are realised, and since such realisation cannot arise without 
an idea of the place, time and cause of the incident con¬ 
cerned, the Yogin practising it comes to know of the previous 
birth. Knowledge of previous births of others can also be 
acquired in the same way. There is a story prevalent in 
this connection in the I^ruti. Bhagavan Jaigisavya after 
having acquired knowledge of ten cycles of creation and 
the sequence of births therein through realisation of sublimi¬ 
nal impressions, obtained discriminative knowledge. Then 
Bhagavan Avatya, having assumed a corporjcal form created 
at will, asked him : ‘You have lived through ten cycles 
and because of enlightenment your intellect has not been 
clouded ; you have experienced sorrows of hell and animal 
life, and have repeatedly enjoyed pleasures as a Deva 

O.P. 228—37 
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(celestial) and as a human being. Of these what have you 
enjoyed best ?’ To this Bhagavan Jaigisavya replied : ‘I have 
lived through ten cycles of creation and my mental essence 
has not been overpowered. I have experienced the sorrows 
of hell as well as of animal life. I have been born again and 
again as a Deva and as a man. But I consider all that I 
have been through, as pain.’ Then Avatya said : ‘Oh long- 
lived one, tell me whether you count your mastery over the 
constituent principles and the unsurpassable pleasure of 
contentment amongst sorrows.’ Jaigisavya replied : ‘Pleasure 
of contentment has been ranked as superior to other enjoy¬ 
ments, but it is nothing but pain compared to the bliss of the 
state of liberation. This characteristic of cdtitentment of 
mind is nothing but a composition of the three Gunas, and 
everything connected with the Gunas has been counted as 
that to be avoided. The state of desire is nothing but pain. 
When pain-producing desire is removed, contentment is said 
to become pleasant, unrestricted, and all-embracing (3).’ 

(1) Perception of latent impressions means memory or recollection 
of subliminal impressions. It is clear that if latent impressions are 
perceived it will bring forth knowledge of the previous life. Latent 
impressions have been gathered in previous lives. If, therefore, through 
concentration, the power of perception is directed exclusively to sublimi¬ 
nal impressions, then their particulars will be revealed, i.e. where, in 
which life, and how they were gathered will be recollected. 

(2) The subject of subliminal impressions has been dealt with in the 
comments on Sutras 11.12 and 15. Latent impressions are, like mutation 
etc., the result of an unseen characteristic of Chitta. For the purpose 
of perceiving latent impression, a particular personal latent impression 
has to be thought of. If that latent impression is forceful, the result of 
such thinking will be its vlvihcation. Therefore, fixing the mind on any 
particular tendency or on any faculty of reception and getting engrossed 
thereon, will bring about a recollection of the cause of such latent 
impression in a previous birth and that is perception of the latent impres¬ 
sion. In the case of a man, the particular latent impressions of the 
human species are the memory-producing Vasanas, If the peculiarities 
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of the human form, its sense-organs, mind, etc. are thought upon and 
engrossed in, this will bring about a knowledge of their causes, i.e. it will 
be known why they have been cast into this particular mould and why 
they have adopted the virtuous or vicious ways in this life. Vasana has 
been explained before. Vasana is like a mould and actions of virtue and 
vice are like molten metal. 

(3) The story of the conversation between Jaigi^avya and Avatya 
quoted above is not found in any extant literature. It might have been 
quoted from some obsolete Sruti. 

Pleasant—unaffected by material pains. 

Unrestricted—unbroken by any obstacle. 

All-embracing—liked by everybody and favourably situated in all 
circumstances. 


U II 

(By Practising Sariiyama) On Notions, Knowledge Of Other 

Minds Is Developed. 19. 

By practising Saihyama on notions and thus realising 
them, knowledge of other minds can be acquired (1). 

(1) Notions here refer to the notions prevailing in one’s own mind 
as well as in other minds. Unless an idea in one’s own mind can be 
isolated and perceived, how can the idea in another mind be realised ? 
First realising one’s own idea, the mind has to be made vacant for the 
reception of the idea prevalent in another mind and then effort should be 
made to realise that. We come across many thought-readers, but they 
have not always acquired the power through Yoga ; many of them arc 

born with that power. Keeping in view the person whose thought is to 

/ 

be read, the reader’s mind has to be made vacant and when other 
thoughts rise therein they are the thoughts of the other person. Thought- 
readers cannot say* how the thought is transferred, but they just feel that 
the thoughts are not their own. Some can read other people’s thought 
without any effort when the other person is in the process of thinking of 
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something. Anything previously felt but since forgotten may also be 
sometimes known by a thought-reader. 


^ ^ II II 

5IOT 5iPTfd, ^ 5rRTl% | 

qT5l5E|W5r?g 

?TT5FW?ft9Jrlfi?ft 11 II 

The Prop (Or Basis) Of The Notion Does Not Get Known Because 
That Is Not The Object Of The (Yogin’s) Observation. 20. 

In the process of Sarhyama referred to in the previous 
Sutra, the Yogin comes to know the nature of the notion 
(whether it is one of attachment or passion) but not what it 
is based on. It is so because only the nature of the modi¬ 
fication in the other person’s mind, and not the object on 
which it is based, comes in the Yogin’s field of observa¬ 
tion (1). 

(1) Realisation of the feeling (of attachment, hate etc.) does not 
bring with it knowledge of the object which has generated that feeling, 
which is a mental state mostly independent of the object itself. The tiger 
is not present in the fright that develops on seeing it. 


5# II 
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When Perceptibility Of The Body Is Suppressed By Practising 
Saifayama On Its Visual Character, Disappearance Of The 
Body Is Effected Through Its Getting Beyond The 
Sphere Of Perception Of The Eye. 21. 

When Saihyama is practised on the (visible) appearance 
of the body, the property of perceptibility possessed by it 
becomes ineffective. When that property is suppressed, the 
body ceases to be an object of observation by another person, 
and the Yogin can thus remain unseen by others. This im¬ 
plies that other faculties by which the body can be perceived, 
e.g. auditory perceptibility etc., can also be eliminated (1). 

% 

(1) Magicians follow this system. They exert their will-power on 
the spectators who see only such things as the former want them to see. 
This shows how extraordinary things can be brought about by will¬ 
power. It is no wonder, therefore, that Yogins can, if they so will, 
make their bodies totally imperceptible to others. 


^ SR? snii n 
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^ 

fsfNr ^Ttq5OT ^^q^* % 
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Karma Is Either Fast or Slow In Fructifying. By Practising 
Saihyama On Karma Or On Portents, Fore-Knowledge 

Of Death Can Be Acquired. 22. 

Karma (action) which fructifies as span of life is of two 
kinds, some which fructify quickly (Sopakrama), and others 
which fructify slowly (Nirupakrama) (1). For example, when 
a wet cloth is spread out it dries quickly, whereas if kept in a 
lump it takes a longer time. Fast fructifying Karma is like 
fire which, fanned on all sides by wind, consumes dry grass 
quickly ,* while slow fructifying Karma is like fire applied 
gradually in different places to a heap of grass, thus taking 
longer time to burn. Karma of one period of existence 
causing span of life is thus of two varieties. By practising 
Saihyama on them knowledge of end of this life can be 
gathered. It can also be gained from portents. 

Portents are of three kinds—personal, elemental and 
divine. The example of personal portents is not hearing 
any sound from within the body on closing the ears, or not 
seeing any effulgent light on the eyes being closed (pressed by 
fingers). The example of elemental portents is seeing the 
messengers of the god of death, or the wraiths of departed 
forefathers. The divine portents are seeing the heavens or 
the Siddhas (ethereals) suddenly, or seeing everything con¬ 
trary to what has been seen before. Through such portents 
one comes to know that death is at hand. 

(1) Reference has been made before to Karma with its three types 
of fruition. When KarmaSaya matures and brings forth birth, its result 
is the span of life and experience in the shape of enjoyment or suffering 
which continues throughout life. In this period, however, all the 
Karmas do not fructify all at once. They become ready to bear fruit 
according to their nature. That which-has started action is said to be 
fructifying or Sopakrama and that which is inactive now but will produce 
result at some future time, is called slow in fruitidn or Nirupakrama. 
Take, for instance, the case of a man who on account of action in a 
previous birth will suffer severely at the age of forty which will end his 
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span of life in another three years. For forty years that Karma is said to 

& 

remain slow in fruition. 

On realisation of the three-fold latent impressions and the fast and 
slow fructifying Karmas amongst them, the particulars of their results be¬ 
come known. The Yogin can thereby know when his life will come to 
an end. The commentator has explained by illustration that Karmas 
which are restrained from manifestation by obstacles are slow in fruition 
and those which are not so restricted are fast in fruition. Portents also 
indicate approaching death. 


^51X1^3 5r^Tf^ II 11 

I 5T g 9XT5RT, 

5TT% ^ II || 

Through Saihyama On Friendliness (Amity) And Other Similar 

Virtues, Strength Is Obtained Therein. 23. 

Friendliness, compassion and goodwill are the three kinds 
of sentiments that are recommended. Of these, strength of 
friendliness is acquired through entertaining a feeling of 
friendliness towards a happy person. By cultivating a senti¬ 
ment of compassion towards unhappy creatures, strength of 
compassion is developed. By a feeling of pleasure towards 
the virtuous, strength of goodwill is developed. The concen¬ 
tration resulting from contemplation on these feelings, is 
called Saihyama, and it begets unfailing power. Indifference 
to sinners is not an object of contemplation ; that is why 
there cannot be any meditation on it. Therefore, it is not 
possible to practise Saihyama on it and thus no power can be 
acquired through it (1). 
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(1) Through sentiment of friendliness, the Yogin completely des¬ 
troys all feelings of envy and hatred, and on account of his will-power, 
other malicious persons consider him to be friendly, and unhappy people 
take him to be a source of comfort. A Yogin’s mind gets completely free 
from harshness and malice and he becomes a favourite of the virtuous. 

When these powers are acquired, the Yogin becomes capable of 
behaving in a friendly manner towards others and no desire of injuring 
others would ever darken his heart. 


^3 II II 

^3^ ?T^if IRV 11 

By Practising Saihyama On (Physical) Strength, The Strength Of 

Elephants Etc. Can Be Acquired. 24. 

If Sarhyama is practised on the strength of an elephant, 
power like that of an elephant is obtained. Similarly, the 
power of the king of birds (Garuda, son of Vinata) can be 
acquired by Saihyama on Garuda’s strength, and the power 
of the wind by Saihyama on the strength of Vayu or wind, 
etc. (1). 

(1) All physical culturists know that by consciously applying the 
will-power on particular muscles, their strength can be developed. 
Saihyama on strength is only the highest form of the same process. 


5|f11 II 
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By Applying The Effulgent Light Of The Higher Sense-Perception 
(Jyotismatl) Knowledge Of Subtle Objects, Or Things 
Obstructed From View, Or Placed At A Great 
Distance, Can Be Acquired. 25. 

The light of the higher sense-perception of the mind has 
been mentioned before. With its help, i.e. through Sattvika 
revelation, the Yogin can see things which are very subtle, 
or obstructed from view, or situated far away (1). 

(1) The effulgent light of higher sense-perception has been ex¬ 
plained in Sutra 1.36. On contemplation thereon a sense of all perva¬ 
ding revelation would be felt emanating from the heart. If that light is 
directed towards the object to be known, it will become known howso¬ 
ever subtle it may be, or howsoever separated it may be. This is the 
highest attainment before which clairvoyance pales into insignificance. 
This knowledge is derived from contact of the objects with the all-perva¬ 
ding power of Buddhi and is not restricted like the knowledge coming 
by way of sense-channels. 


^ II II 
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Pm^iT: I ffipu: ^Rt ^sr^ron:— 

^5if^ ^T^CRr^rf^q: | ^5rR3^n: ^1W- 


(By Practising Saihyama) On The Sun (The Point In The Body Known 
As The Solar Entrance) The Knowledge Of The Cosmic 

Regions Is Acquired (1). 26. 

The cosmic regions are seven in number. Starting from 
Avichi up to the summit of Meru is the Bhuhloka (Loka — 
Region). The stellar region from the Meru to the pole-star 
(Dhruva), strewn with planets and stars, is called Antariksa. 
Beyond that is the region known as Svah-loka having five 
planes, of which the first one, Mahendra by name, is known 
as the third Loka. The fourth is the Mahah-loka of Prajapati. 
Then there are the three Brahmalokas, viz. Janaloka, Tapo- 
loka and Satyaloka. 

Then up to Avichi, one placed above the other, are the 
six great hells wherein are the excesses of earth (Ghana), 
water (Salila), fire (Anala), air (Anila), void (Aka^a) and 
darkness (Tamas) respectively and called the Mahakala, 
Ambarisa, Raurava, Maharaurava, Kalasutra and Andhata- 
mi^ra, in which creatures are born to suffer painful long lives 
as consequences of their accumulated sinful actions. Next 
come the seven nether worlds called Mahatala, Rasatala, 
Atala, Sutala, Vitala, Talatala, and Patala. The eighth is 
this earth called* Vasumati with its seven Dvipas and the 
golden king of mountains called Sumeru in the middle. Its 
peaks on the four sides are of silver, emerald, crystal and gold 
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(2). On account of the sheen of the emerald, the southern 
region of the sky looks like the leaf of a blue lotus ; the eastern 
is white, the western bright and the northern yellow. On 
the right side is the Jambu (tree) whence it is called the 
Jambu-dvipa. Its night and day go round with the motion 
of the sun, where the days and nights seem to be in contact. 
This has three northern mountain chains called Nila, l^veta, 
and iSrhgavat covering an extent of nearly two thousand 
Yojanas. Surrounded by these mountains are three con¬ 
tinents of nine thousand Yojanas each. They are known as 
Ramanaka, Hiranmaya and Uttarakuru. To the south are 
the three mountain chains called Nisadha, Hemakuta and 
Himasaila extending over two thousand Yojari^as each, in the 
midst of which are situated the three continents of Harivarsa, 
Kimpurusavarsa and Bharatavarsa, each extending over nine 
thousand Yojanas. (1 Yojana = about 9 miles). 

To the east of Sumeru is Bhadra^va up to Malyavat 
mountain and to the west is Ketumala up to Gandhamadana 
mountain. In their midst is Ilavrtavarsa. The diameter of 

m 

Jambu-dvipa is a hundred thousand Yojanas and stretches 
round Sumeru for fifty thousand Yojanas. These are sur¬ 
rounded by double their extent of salt-water ocean. After 
them are the Dvipas called !§aka, Kusa, Krauncha, Sslmala, 
Magadha and Puskara, each twice the size of the one men¬ 
tioned just before it, with beautiful mountains and surround¬ 
ed by oceans, and spreading like a pile of mustard seeds. 
The seven oceans, except the first one of salt water, taste as 
sugarcane juice, wine, butter, curd, cream and milk (3). 
These are encompassed by seven seas, girdle-shaped and 
encircled by Lokaloka mountains, and are estimated to be 
five hundred millions of Yojanas. This configuration is well 
established inside the cosmic egg. The egg is a minute 
particle of Pradhana like a firefly in the sky. In the nether 
worlds, in the seas and in the mountains live the Asuras, 
Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Kimpurusas, Yaksas, Rsiksasas, 
Bhutas, Pretas, PiSachas, Apasmaras, Apsaras, Brahma- 
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rak§asas, Kusmandas, Vinayakas and such like divine beings, 
while in the Dvipas live the virtuous Devas or heavenly 
beings and men (after their death). 

Sumeru is the land of garden of the deities ; there are 
four gardens called Mi^ravana, Nandana, Chaitraratha and 
SumSlnasa, the council of the deities called Sudharma, the 
city called Sudar^anapura and the palace called Vaijayanta. 
The planets and stars, fastened by the pole-star and rest¬ 
rained by the movement of the wind, are going round the 
Sumeru at different points above it. In the Mahendraloka 
live six classes of deities, viz. Trida^as, Agnisvattas, Yamyas, 
Tusitas, Aparinirmita-vasavartis, and Parinirmita-vasavartis. 
They have all their desires fulfilled and are possessed of 
supernormal powers like power to reduce one’s body, their 
spans of life extend over Kalpas ; they are held in reverence, 
are fond of pleasures, their bodies are not of parental origin, 
and they have families consisting of good-looking and docile 
Apsaras (nymphs). In the great Prajapatya region there are 
five groups of deities—Kumudas, Rbhus, Pratardanas, 
Anjanabhas, and Prachitabhas. They have mastery over the 
gross elements, and meditation is their food. They live for a 
thousand Kalpas (eons). In Brahma’s first sphere called 
Janaloka, there are four classes of Devas—the Brahma-puro- 
hitas, the Brahma-kayikas, the Brahma-mahakSyikas and the 
Amaras. They have power over the elements and the 
organs and have double the longevity of those mentioned 
before. In the second sphere called Tapoloka, there are 
three kinds of Devas, the Abhasvaras, the Mahabhasvaras, 
and the Satya-mahabhasvaras. They have mastery over the 
elements, the organs and the Tanmatras. Their longevity 
is twice that of the former, they live on meditation, have full 
control over their passions, have the capacity of knowing 
what is happening in regions above them, while knowledge 
of everything in regions below them is laid bare before them. 

In the third sphere of Brahma, the Satyaloka, there are 
found four kinds of Devas—the Achyutas, the !§uddhanivasas, 
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the Satyabhas and the Saihjhasamjilis. They have no 
material habitation, they live in themselves, each being one 
layer above the other, have control over the PradhSna and 
live to the end of creation. Of these, the Achyutas enjoy 
the bliss of Savitarka meditation. The Suddhanivasas are 
occupied with the bliss of Savichara meditation, the Satya- 
bhas with Ananda-mStra or blissful meditation and the 
Saihjfiasamjnis with Asmita-matra (pure I-sense) meditation. 
They also live within the three cosmic regions. All these 
seven regions come within Brahmaloka. But the discarnates 
and those whose bodies are resolved into primal matter and 
have reached the Moksa-like stage, do not reside in the 
phenomenal world. 

Yogins should see all these by practising Saihyama on 
the solar entrance (Suryadvara) or on any other region, until 
all these are seen thoroughly. 


(1) The word ‘sun’ here implies the point in the body known as the 
solar entrance. Every commentator is agreed on this. From the words 
‘moon’ and ‘Dhruva’ used in the two succeeding Sutras one might think 
that ‘sun’ refers to the great luminary, but that is not so. In fact, ‘moon’ 
also refers to the point known as lunar entrance (Chandradvara). 
‘Dhruva’ has been fully explained by the commentator. 

In determining the solar entrance, first Susumna has to be fixed. 
Heart is the point of contact between the soul and the body. In other 
words, the most sentient part of the body is the heart. The chest is 
generally the centre of the ‘I’-feeling ; therefore the part which is most 
sentient and which has the most subtle feeling is the heart. The current 
of subtle feeling flowing up from the heart towards the brain is the 
Susumna. Su§umna is not to be looked for in the gross body, but is only 
to be located by meditation. According to the modern physiologists the 
Sufumna is located inside the spinal cord, but according to the ancients 
a particular nerve going up from the heart is called Susumna. The 
Yogin wilfully suppressing the action of the body and thus any feelings 
therein, would last of all give up the sentient portion and become 
discarnatc. This portion is called Susumna. On account of some connec¬ 
tion with the sun it is called the solar entrance. It is said in the Sastras, 
“The lamp-like thing situated within the heart has innumerable rays, one 
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of which goes up right through the solar region. After passing the 
Brahmaloka the departing soul gets to the highest point with the help of 
this ray.” Thus one of the rays of the effulgent light mentioned before 
(1.36) is the Susumna entrance or solar entrance. 

On practising Samyama on this particular ray of effulgent light a 
knowledge of the whole universe is revealed. The regions of the universe 
are both gross and subtle and of them, Avichi etc. are without illuminat¬ 
ion ; therefore, they cannot be seen with the gross material light. Ordinary 
sunlight cannot illumine them. It is only the developed power of sense- 
faculty, which does not wait for an illuminator but sees things by its own 
power of illumination, that can have knowledge of the universe. One 
reason for not taking the words ‘solar entrance’ to imply the sun, is that 
Samyama on the sun can reveal only the sun. How can it bring know¬ 
ledge of other rggions like Brahamaloka etc. ? 

On account of similarity between the microcosm and the macro¬ 
cosm, the identity of the Susumna nerve and the regions of the universe 
has been spoken of. Every creature has its super-mundane .soul, and all- 
pervading Buddhi is only limited by the action of the senses. As these 
limitations disappear the power of Buddhi goes on increasing and one 
goes up from higher to higher regions. Thus the elimination of the 
coverings on Buddhi is related to the attainment of different Lokas or 
regions. From the point of view of Buddhi there is no such thing as 
far or near. Thus Buddhi of each creature and the stellar regions are 
on the same plane, and the power of attaining them is gained when the 
Vrttis or modifications of Buddhi are purified. 

(2) Bhuh-loka is not this earth but the large ethereal region attached 
to this earth. Sumeru hill, the residence of the Devas, is also such a 
region ; it is not visible to the eye. The location of the different regions 
of the universe as described herein, was accepted by the ancient Yoga 
philosopher as being current at the time. 

(3) The Dvipas are inhabited by holy Devas and pious men after 
their death. The Dvipas must therefore be subtle regions. 

The nether worlds are located inside the Bhuh-loka (not this earth) 
and are also subtle regions. To one with a subtle vision the seven hells 
have the same appearance as the different parts of the gross earth. The 
creatures living in those regions are endowed with subtle organs of 
reception but as their powers are restrained they suffer misery, being 
unable to fulfil their wishes. In a nightmare the body cannot act on 
account of the organs being inactive, but the mind being active suffers 
like an ensnared beast; so do creatures suffer in hell. 
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As in this world there are separate lower animals, so amongst the 
subtle-bodied creatures, the inhabitants of the seven hells form separate 
lower classes, j The same gross region appears different according as the 
view-point is gross, subtle or mixed. What men see as earth, water or 
fire, those in hell see as hell and those in the nether regions look upon 
as their wonted abode. The Deva-lokas start form the top of Bhub-loka. 
Top of Bhuh-loka does not mean top of the earth, but it is situated much 
above the aerial region of the earth. 

Residents of the nether regions and the Devas who come into existen¬ 
ce without parents, are regarded as separate species. As the denizens of 
hell are transformed human beings, so also are there human beings 
residing in heaven. They retain the memory of their human existence. 
That is why in the Upanisads two separate classes as Deva-gandharva and 
Manusya-gandharva have been mentioned. , 

Unless the constitution of the different regions of abode and the 
nature of the residents thereof, described in this Sutra, are clearly under¬ 
stood the sanctity and greatness of the state of liberation would not be 
appreciated. Through piety the lower Deva regions are attained, while 
in accordance with the different Yogic states the higher Deva regions are 
reached. 

The state of Kaivalya or liberation is beyond all Lokas and no one 
returns from there. 


I11 

(By Practising Samyama) On The Moon (The Lunar Entrance) 
Knowledge Of The Arrangements Of Stars Is Acquired. 27. 

By Samyama on the lunar entrance (of the body) the 
disposition of the stellar system would be known (1). 

(1) As sun in the last Sutra refers to the solar entrance so moon 
here refers to the lunar entrance (i.e. not the satellite). But they are 
not exactly of the same nature. While those who travel with the ray 
going through the solar region, reach Brahmaloka, departing souls reach¬ 
ing the lunar region, have to return to the earth. As the sun is self- 
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luminous, so is the knowledge of the solar entrance. The light of the 
moon is reflected light. The power of perception required to know a 
luminous object is of the kind required to know the (luminous) stellar 
systems. By development of the knowledge attainable through the senses, 
i.e. by proficiency in knowledge of gross objects, arrangement of stellar 
regions can be known. 

Since the soul leaving the body by means of one of the sense-ener¬ 
gies, e.g. eye etc., reaches the lunar region, this passage is called the 
moon (or lunar entrance). 


11 11 
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II II 

(By Practising Saihyama) On The Pole-Star, Motion Of 

The Stars Is known. 28. 

After that, by practising Saihyama on the fixed pole-star 
the movement of the stars is to be known. By Saihyama 
on the high aerial vehicle (void) of celestial bodies, their 
motions are to be known (1). 

(1) After the stars are known, their movements can be known by 
external means. Pole-star mentioned here is therefore the ordinary pole- 
star. The commentator has included it amongst the higher stellar 
regions. Fixing the gaze on the pole-star, if one can get steadfastly 
engrossed in the sky, the movement of the stars will be known. In fact, 
the movement of the stars is known with reference to one’s own stillness. 


O.P. 228—39 
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(By Practising Samyama) On The Navel Plexus, Knowledge Of 
The Composition Of The Body Is Derived. 29. 

The composition of the body and the arrangement of 
the organs are to be known by practising Samyama on the 
plexus of the navel. The humours are three in number, viz. 
wind, bile and phlegm (1). The seven corporeal elements 
are skin, blood, flesh, sinew, bone, marrow and semen, 
amongst which each element is exterior to the one mentioned 
next. 

(1) As by taking the solar entrance as the principal item, and 
applying Samyama to other appropriate objects, knowledge is gained of 
the cosmic region, so by taking the plexus or nerve-organs round the 
navel as the central point, knowledge can be gained of the body as a 
whole. 

In the Ayurvedic system of medicine, disturbance or imbalance of 
wind, bile, and phlegm is regarded as the root of all ailments. Su^ruta 
says that this division follows the three Gunas or constituent principles, 
vix. Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. Thus wind is disturbance of the sentient 
functions, bile of the mutative functions and phlegm of the retentive 
functions. In fact, a review of their symptoms supports this view. 

As the whole world has benefited from Sarhkhya philosophy obtain¬ 
ing therefrom the highest code of conduct like Ahirhsa, truth, etc. and 
the doctrines of Yoga, so has mankind gained the first principles of 
medical science from it. 


II II 

< 
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(By Practising Saiiiyania) On The Trachea, Hunger 
And Thirst Can Be Subdued. 30. 

Below the tongue are the vocal cords and the larynx, 
and below that is the trachea. One practising Samyama 
on the trachea is not afTected by hunger and thirst (1). 

(1) When by Samyama on the trachea a calm and placid feeling is 
gained, the feelings of hunger and thirst are also conquered. The feelings 
of hunger and thirst arise in the alimentary canal no doubt, but some- 
times nervous action can be better controlled from a distance. 


^ ii \\ 

Calmness Is Attained By Saihyama On The Bronchial Tube. 31. 

Within the chest, below the trachea is a tortoise-shaped 
tubular structure, by Samyama on which one attains freedom 
from restlessness, like a snake or an iguana (1). 

(1) Below the trachea are the bronchial tubes. It can be easily felt 
that if the breathing mechanism is calmed, calmne.ss of the whole body 
follows. As a snake or an iguana can stay inert like a piece of stone, so 
also can Yogins. If the body does not move, the'mind can also be made 
calm along with it. The calmness referred to in the Sutra refers to calm¬ 
ness of the mind, Ijecause the powers referred to herein are of the nature 
of knowledge. 
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(By Practising Saihyama) On The Coronal Light, 

Siddhas Can Be Seen* 32. 

In the skull there is a small hole through which 
emanates effulgent light. By practising Saihyama on that 
light Siddhas who frequent the space between the earth and 
the sky, can be seen (1). 

€ 

(1) The light is to be thought of as within the head specially at the 
back. Siddhas are a kind of Devas or aerial beings. 


snfiwTsi^isiVii I? II 
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From Knowledge Known As PrStibha (Intuition), 

Everything Becomes Known. 33. 

Pratibha, i,e. Taraka knowledge is the state of knowledge 
before attainment of discriminative knowledge, like the light 
of dawn preceding the sunrise. By that also, i.e. when 
Pratibha knowledge is attained, the Yogin comes to know 

everything (1). 

(1) Discriminative knowledge has been discussed in Sutras III.52-54. 
The enlightenment preceding it illumines everything like the light 

of dawn. 
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(By Practising Sariiyama) On The Heart, Knowledge Of The 

Mind Is Acquired. 34. 

The citadel of Brahma (the heart), shaped like a lotus 
with a small aperture in it, is the seat of knowledge. By 
Sarhyama on this, perception of Chitta arises (1). 

(1) The w§rd ‘Saihvit’ used in the Sutra implies knowledge of 
Chitta. By practising Samyama on the heart, fluctuations of Chitta, which 
arc but mutations of Buddhi, are correctly apprehended. In the comments 
on Sutras 1.28 and 111.26, the heart and meditation therein have been 
dealt with. The brain is no doubt the mechanism of knowledge, but for 
arriving at the I-sense, meditation on the heart is the easier method. And 
if from the heart, one watches the action of the mind, one can realise its 
different fluctuations. The fluctuations are not spatial like light, sound, 
etc. Realisation of fluctuations of the mind is, in fact, realisation of the 
flow of activity that exists in the knowledge of light, sound, etc. The 
main root of knowledge is the pure I-sense. That is realised through 
meditation on the heart, and is only a step towards the knowledge about 
Purusa, mentioned hereafter. 


5iirr 
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Experience (Of Pleasure Or Pain) Arises From A Conception 
Which Does Not Distinguish Between The Two Extremely 
Different Entities, Viz. Bnddhisattva And Purnsa. Such 
Experience Exists For Another (i.e. Puru$a). That 
Is Why Through Saifayama On Purusa (Who 
Oversees All Experience And Also Their 
Complete Cessation), A Knowledge 
Regarding Pnrn$a la Acquired. 35. 

Buddhisattva is sentient. Inseparably associated with it 
are Rajas and Tamas Gunas. By subduing or counteracting 
the force of the other two, Buddhisattva proceeds to realise 
the distinction between Buddhi and Purusa (1). 

Purusa is altogether different in nature from Buddhi. 
He is pure, distinct and absolute Consciousness. Conception 
of the two distinct entities (Buddhisattva and Purusa) as the 
same, is experience (Bhoga) and it is ascribed to Purusa, 
because in reality what is seen or experienced is presented to 
Purusa by Buddhi. The conception of experience is of 
Buddhi and as it is serving another it is regarded as the 
knowable of the Seer. If a conception is formed of that 
[i.e. of Purusa), which is distinct from experience and 
nothing but absolute Consciousness, and Saihyama is prac¬ 
tised on that, then is knowledge regarding Purusa acquired. 
Purusa is not, however, realised by this intellectual concep¬ 
tion of Him. Moreover, Purusa is the Knower of the 
conception formed of Him. It has therefore been said in 
the Upanisad : “What will the Knower be known by.” 

(1) It has been explained before that Viveka-khyati or discrimina¬ 
tive enlightenment is a characteristic of Buddhi, i.e. it is a kind of mental 
modification. That is the final Sattvika form of .Buddhi. When the 
Rajasika and Tamasika dross of Buddhi is overcome, then only this discri¬ 
minative knowledge arises. Purusa, however, is different even from this 
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highly sentient Buddhi in a state of discriminative knowledge, because 
after all Buddhi is mutable etc. (See 11.20). 

To consider such Buddhi and Puru^a as identical, ».«. to have the 
conception of both at one and the same time, is known as Bhoga or 
experience (of pleasure and pain). As knowledge, experience is a form of 
fluctuation of Buddhi. And because it is a fluctuation of Buddhi it is 
an object of knowledge. And being a knowable, it behaves as an object 
made known by the Seer. A knowable serves as an object of another, 
while Purusa owns the knowable object. This has been explained in 
Sutra 11.20. The owner is one who has property of his own, i.e. a 
proprietor. According to context that proprietor is cither the self-estab¬ 
lished Purusa or Buddhi associated with the conception of Purusa. 
Here Buddhi, having the knowledge about Purusa, is referred to as the 
object on which Saihyama has to be practised. In this connection the 
commentator has*stated that when Buddhi, which is only the conventional 
receiver and is the pure I-sense, assumes the look of Purusa, it is the object 
of Saihyama. In other words, what is thought of as Purusa in ordinary 
use, is not the real Purusa but has only the appearance of Purusa and it is 
nothing but Buddhi simulating the absolute Knower. By Saihyama on this 
form of knowledge of Purusa, a knowledge regarding the real Purusa is 
acquired. On this, the question might be asked—is Puru$a the object of 
the knowledge of Buddhi ? No, that is not so ; that is why the commen¬ 
tator has said—a knowledge relating to Purusa is acquired, i e, Buddhi 
does not reveal Purusa who is self-expressive. Buddhi or pure I-sense, 
therefore, thinks T am self-expressive’. That is Purusa-like Buddhi. 
Such knowledge as derived from the Sastras, or from inference, however, 
is not pure knowledge of Purusa. After the true nature and function 
of the mind has been grasped through Samadhi, the knowledge of 
Purusa as distinct from the mind dawns and that is the pure knowledge 
of Purusa. On one side of that knowledge is the absolutely conscious 
Purusa, devoid of any objectivity and on the other side is the sense of 
experience which is working on behalf of another (i.e. Puru§a). The one 
in the middle, that is the pure I-sense, therefore, is the object of 
Saihyama. Thus the knowledge that is derived from this Saihyama is 
the highest knowledge relating to Puru§a. Thereafter on the cessation of 
Buddhi, the Self becomes self-established and reaches the state of libera- 
tion, or the state of being-in-Itself. 

Purusa cannot be objectively realised by Buddhi. Then what is this 
knowledge of Purii^a ? In reply the commentator states that Buddhi 
(being divested of all other knowables) which is shaped after Purusa, 
when witnessed by Him, is knowledge of Purusa. Buddhi shaped after 
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Purusa has been explained before. ^1 am the Seer (knower)*—this form 
of knowledge is Buddhi shaped after Purusa. Purufa by Himself cannot 
be the object of Samyama but the pseudo-Purusa or pure I-sense, the ‘F 
regarding itself as the Seer, is the subject of Saihyama. 


«R?if 

sriTlWr I \\ 

Thence (From The Knowledge Of Purnsa) Arise Pr&tibba (Prescience), 
Sravana (Supernormal Power Of Hearing), Vedana (Supernormal 
Power Of Touch), Adarsa (Supernormal Power Of Sight), 

Asvada (Sapemormal Power Of Taste) And Varth 
(Supernormal Power Of Smell). 36. 

From Pratibha, a prescience is acquired of the know¬ 
ledge of the subtle, the obstructed, the remote, the past and 
the future. From Sravana, divine sounds become audible ; 
from Vedana, the divine sense of touch is felt; from Adarsa, 
comes the divine sense of light ; from Asvada, comes the 
cognition of divine taste, and from smell, the cognition of 
heavenly odours. These always (inevitably) arise (with the 
knowledge of Purusa) (1). 

(1) When the knowledge of Purusa is acquired, these faculties are 
developed involuntarily, i.e. without the application of Samyama. The 
author has thus far described the supernormal powers in the shape of 
knowledge. Supernormal powers in respect of action and potentiality 
thereof are now being dealt with. 
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They (These Powers) Are Impediments To Samadhi, Bnt Are Acquisitions 

In A Normal Flnctnating State Of The Mind. 37. 

When powers like prescience etc. mentioned before are 
acquired, they prove to be hindrances to the attainment of 
Samadhi because they stand in the way of realisation of the 
ultimate truth by an engrossed mind. When the mind is 
fluctuating thay are acquisitions (1). 

(1) In Samadhi there is only one object as the prop of a concentra¬ 
ted mind, hence the attainment of powers mentioned before causes 
disturbance to such a mind. When aided by the knowledge of the various 
Tattvas (principles), and by the practice of renunciation the mind 
becomes one-pointed, and is completely closed (to permeation of 
knowledge) then only can the state of the Self being-in-Itself be reached. 
Attainment of powers is inimical to that (vide 1.30). 


i^rf g Rig % ^ 11 II 
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When The Cause Of Bondage Gets Weakened And The Movements Of 

The Mind Are Known, The Mind Can Get Into Another Body. 38. 

Being restless by nature, the mind gets tied up with the 
body on account of latent impressions of previous actions (1). 
Through the pow'er of concentration the ties created by 
previous actions become loosened, and the movements of the 
mind are known. When the bonds of previous actions 
become weak and the movements of the mind over the nerves 
are known, the Yogin can withdraw the mind from his own 
body and project it into another person’s body. As when a 
queen-bee flies all bees follow it, and when it settles down 
others do the same, so do the sense-energies (Indriyas) follow 
the mind as it enters another body. 

(1) Influenced by the notion‘I am the body’, the mind flits from 
object to object every moment. The impression ‘I am not the body’, 
does not last long in a distracted mind. That is what causes attachment 
to the body. Moreover, the body is the result of latent impressions of 
previous actions. As long as activity goes on, the mind containing the 
latent impressions of actions will continue to be associated with the body. 
When through concentration the knowledge ‘I am not the body’ gets 
established and the actions of the body stop, the mind becomes free from 
the body. Through subtle insight gained by concentration, the move¬ 
ment of the mind along the nerves comes to be known. Thus a Yogin’s 
mind can also enter into another body and influence it. 
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By CmiqDering Hie Vital Force Called UdSna The Chance Of 
Imniersion In Water Or Mud, Or Entanglement In The 
Thoms, Is Avoided And Exit From The Body At 

Will Is Assured. 39. 

Action of the senses characterised by the vital forces, is 
life. Its action is fivefold. Movement of Prana is limited to 
the mouth and the nose, and its action extends up to the 
heart. Samana distributes (the nourishment from food) to 
all parts equally and its sphere of action is up to the navel. 
Apana is so called because it carries the wastes away and it 
acts down to the soles of the feet. Udana is the vital force 
with upward direction and it goes right up to the head. The 
vital force Vyana is spread all over the body. Of these 
forces, the chief is the Prana. Mastery over the vital force 
Udana eliminates the possibility of immersion in water or 
mud and assures exit (through Archi and similar passages) 
at the time of death. It also makes the exit from the body 
(i.c. death) occur at will (1). 

(1) The vital force called Udana supports the nerve wherein feeling 
of the bodily humours resides. All feelings are carried by the sense 
channels upward to the brain. By practising Samyama on this upward 
flow and meditating on the presence of the sentient Sattva Guna in all 
the humours of the body, the body is felt to be light. If Chitta is fixed 
on Udana in the Susumna nerve it will facilitate the voluntary exit 
through Archi and similar other passages. 


11 MO \\ 

f 11 11 

By Conquering The Vital Force Called Sam&na, Effulgence Is Acquired. 40. 

The Yogin who has overcome Samana can generate 
radiance in the body and become effulgent (1). 
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(1) By the vital force called Samana, all parts of the body are 
properly nourished, i.e. the energy supplied by food is evenly distributed. 
By conquering that vital force a Yogin gets an aura around his body. 


^ 51^% (I i| 

By Saikyama On The Relationship Between AkS^a And The Power Of 

Hearing, Divine Sense Of Hearing Is Gained. 41. 

h 

All powers of hearing and all sounds abide in Aka^a. It 
has thus been said : “Since the sense of hearing of all beings 
has a bearing on the identical sound element, it is related to 
that single element (1).” It is that conditioned hearing which 
is the Lihga or indicator of Akasa, and absence of obstruction 
(void) is also mentioned as its Lihga or indicator. Moreover, 
it is found that a formless thing or a thing intangible is not 
obstructed by anything (as it can stay anywhere) ; thus the 
all-pervasiveness of Aka§a is established. From the percep¬ 
tion of sound, existence of the organ of hearing can be 
inferred. One who is deaf does not perceive sound, while 
one who is not so perceives it. Sound is thus the object of 
the organ of hearing only. The Yogin who practises 
Sainyama on the relationship between the organ of hearing 

and AkaSa, develops subtle sense of hearing. 

« 

(1) Aka4a has the property of sound. The property of sound is the 
most unobstructible because it can penetrate other things more easily 
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than heat, light, etc. It can be argued that the vibration of solid, liquid 
or gaseous things causes sound, therefore, sound is their property. In one 
sense it is true, but the vibration only manifests itself taking them as 
support. If a search were made to find out where the energy of vibration 
resides, it will be seen that externally it resides basically in the sources of 
heat, electricity, etc., and internally in the mind. All kinds of external 
sound vibrations are principally produced by heat etc. ; by volition too the 
organ of speech is made to vibrate to produce sound. Although in 
speech the sound is produced by the vibrating tissues of the throat, it is 
really a sort of transference of muscular energy. 

What is that power which manifests itself as sound, heat or light ? 
In reply it must be admitted that it is itself without (i.e. beyond) any 
sound, heat or light. That which is free from these attributes, is called 
void or vacancy or AkaSa. By a vague concept it is called emptiness or 
void, but that Has no real existence. But the energy that manifests itself 
as sound, light, etc., does exist. If a thing has to be conceived as existing 
but without any property of sound, light, etc., it has to be imagined as 
Akaia or void. The most correct conception of such a void can be in 
terms of sound. When a sound is heard it generates a knowledge of 
something external but that knowledge is devoid of any form. Thus an 
external entity full of sound but without any substance is Aka^a. More¬ 
over, all vibrations indicate a void as there can be no vibration where 
there is no vacancy. Solid, liquid and gaseous things can emit sound 
by vibration on account of this vacancy. This vacancy or voidness can 
be relative, just as compared to a solid a gaseous substance is more void. 
Absolute void is an inconceivable thing but comparative void is a reality. 

Ear, the gross organ of hearing, must have void in it as it can receive 
vibrations. The sense-organ relating to void is the organ of hearing. 
All sense-organs are formed of similar affinity with appropriate elements. 
In other words, the ossicles etc., the solid parts of the organ of hearing, 
being susceptible to vibrations of the relatively vacant air, the ear is 
considered to be akin to void. 

The kinship of I-sense with void is the relationship between the ear 
and Aka^a. And by Samyama thereon, there is a development of I-sense 
on Sattvika lines and growth of void towards non-obstructiveness. This is 
known as divine or subtle sense of hearing. 

The meaning of the quotation from Panchasikha is that all organs of 
hearing, being made of identical sound element, are all attuned to Aka^a. 
This is the maternal side of the sense of hearing. From the point of view 
of energy all senses are modifications of I-sense. 
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By Practising Saiiiyama On The Relationship Between The 
Body And Ak&da And By Concentrating On The 
Lightness Of Cotton Wool, Passage Through 
The Sky Can Be Secured. 42. 

c 

Wherever there is body, there is Akasa, because void 
provides room for the body. That is why the relationship 
between AkaSa and the body is one of the former pervading 
the latter. By Saihyama on that relationship, i.e. by realis¬ 
ing it, the Yogin becomes light and can move through the 
sky. Or by meditation on cotton wool or other light things 
down to atoms, Yogin becomes light. By becoming light he 
can walk on water and then on cobwebs and on rays of light. 
Thereafter he can move to the sky at will (1). 

(1) If Saihyama is practised on the relationship between the body 
and Aka^a, i.e. on the existence of the body in the midst of void, the 
power to move unobstructed at will is acquired. 

Aka^a has the property of sound. Sound is nothing but a flow of 
activity without any form. To think that the body is nothing but a 
collection of activities and is vacant like Akasa, is to think of the relation¬ 
ship between the body and Aka^a. This is done by contemplating an 
unstruck sound (Anahata-nada) pervading the body. That is why it has 
been said in another Sastra that by contemplation on a particular un¬ 
struck sound, movement to the sky is accomplished. 

Again, if one gets engrossed in the lightness of cotton wool or other 
similar light things, the particles of the body lose their heaviness and 
become light. In fact, the material constituents of the body like flesh 
and blood are really modifications of I-sense. Heaviness is a modifi¬ 
cation of I-sense and if by power of Samadhi the opposite idea is con- 
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ceived, the materials of the body change to lightness. From lightness of 
body and from mastery over the relationship between the body and 
Akasa the power of unobstructed movement is acquired, resulting in ti^e 
ability to move to the sky. 

In spiritist literature there are records of mediums having gone up 
the air during seances. A famous medium (D. D. Home) used to go up 
in the air like this. During Pranayama, as the body is to be thought of 
as light as air, it sometimes actually becomes light. Mention is made of 
this in Ha||ha>yoga literature. Mental contemplation is at the root of 
all these. 

There is a deep truth underlying the statement that body becomes 
light by contemplation. Weight means force towards the centre of the 
earth. That force varies according to the nature of material objects. 
What is a body or any material object ? It is nothing but a collection of 
minute particles, say the ancients. Modern science holds a similar view— 
the minute particles or atoms are made up of even smaller particles like 
electrons, protons and neutrons. Electrons move round a nucleus consist¬ 
ing of protons and neutrons millions of times in a second and between 
these two subtle entities there is a lot of gap (as between the sun and the 
planets). Our ego acting on the materials constituting the body shapes 
them into the form of a body and makes it feel heavy. By concentrating 
on the relationship between the body and Aka^a, it is possible to trans¬ 
form that ego. The Sutra can be explained in this way. 


tsiRqnq: qqrq^ i^+q’fqqn^iq 
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When The Unknagined Cone^tion Cm Be Held Outeide, i.e. 

Uncomected With The Body, It Is Called Mahftvideha 
Or Ihe Great Discamate. By Sadiyama On 
That The Veil Over lllnminatioa (Of 
Bnddhisattva) Is Removed. 43. 

The fluctuation or notion of the mind when conceived as 
outside the body, is called discarnate fixity or Videha Dharana 
(1). If that Dharana or fixity is caused by an external con¬ 
ception of the mind held within the body, it is called Kalpita 
(imagined). If, however, the fixity of a mind, independent 
of the body, relates to a conception outside the body it is 
known as Akalpita (unimagined or actual). Amongst these 
the fluctuations relating to Mahavideha fixity have to be 
practised with the help of the imagined fixity. By such 
unimagined fixity a Yogin^s mind can enter another body. 
By such fixity the veil over sentient Buddhi, in the shape of 
Kle^a (affliction), Karma(action) and threefold Vipaka 
(fruition) originating from Rajas and Tamas, is removed. 

(1) When through practice of Dharana on any external object (all- 
pervading ^ka^a is the most suitable) one deeply contemplates am 
there’, and thereby makes the mind stay there, that is, when one really 
feels that one is there (and not within the body), one attains discarnate 
fixity. When the mind is felt to be both inside the body and outside, it 
is called imagined fixity. When the mind, being freed of the body, gains 
fixity outside, it is called Mahavideha fixity. Thereby is attained the 
removal of the veil referred to in the commentary. The feeling *I am 
the body’ is the grossest of the veils over knowledge which is thinned or 
destroyed by this Sarnyama. 
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By Saiiiyama On The Grossness, The Essential Character, The Subtlety, 
The Inherence And The Objectiveness Which Are The Five 
Forms Of The Bhutas Or Elements, Mastery 
Over BhQtas Is Obtained. 44. 

Of these five forms, the distinctive properties of each, e.g. 
sound, earth, etc. and the properties like shape etc. are 
technically called grossness. This is the first form of the 
Bhutas (1). The second is its generic form, each peculiar to 
itself. For example, the feature of earth is' its natural hard¬ 
ness, of water liquidity, of fire heat, of wind mobility, of 
Akasa all-pervasiveness. This second form is called essential 
attribute. This generic form has sound etc. as its parti¬ 
culars. It has been said in ^his connection ; “These (elements) 

* 4 

Q.P. 25J8-41 
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belonging as they do to the same class are yet distinguished 
from one another by specific properties.” Here (according 
to Sainkhya philosophy) a substance is an aggregate of 
generic and specific attributes. That aggregate is of two 
kinds— (i) in which conception of the distinction of individual 
parts has disappeared, e.g. a body, a tree, a herd, a forest; 
and (ii) in which the different parts are indicated by terms 
which show the distinction, e.g. ‘Devas-and-men’, one part 
being Devas, and the other part men. The two together form 
one group. In the conception of aggregate the distinction of 
individual parts may or may not be mentioned, for instance, 
we may say ‘a grove of mango trees’, ‘a gathering of Brahmins’, 
or ‘a mango-grove’, ‘a Brahmin-gathering’. Again the collec¬ 
tion is two-fold—(i) that of which the parts exist when 
separated (Yuta-siddhavayava) and (ii) that of which the 
parts are not separable (Aytua-siddhavayava). ‘A forest’, or 
‘an assemblage’, is a group where the parts are separate from 
each other. A body or a tree or an atom etc. is a whole 
of which the parts are not separable. Patanjali says that an 
object is a collection, the different component parts of which 
do not exist separately. This has been called the essential 
attribute or Swarupa of the Bhutas. 

Now, what is the subtle form of the Bhutas ? The answer 
is ‘It is Tanmatra—the source of the Bhutas’ (2). It has one 
single (t.e. ultimate) part which is an atom. It is a composite 
substance (Ayuta-siddhavayava) consisting of both generic 
and specific qualities. All Tanmatras are like this ; this is 
the third form of the Bhutas. 

The fourth form of the Bhutas relates to its properties of 
manifestation (knowability), activity and retentiveness. These 
three being akin to the modifications of the three Gunas, 
have been described by the word inherence, i.e. as their 
inherent qualities. 

The fifth form of the Bhutas is objectivity. Experience 
and release therefrom are inherent in the Gunas and the 

Gunas are inherent in the Tanmatras, the Bhutas and 

• * 
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material objects. For this reason everything is objective. 
By practising Samyama on the Tattva formed last, i.e. on the 
five Bhutas (3) having the five forms, the proper aspects of 
the five forms can be realised and subjugated. By subjugat¬ 
ing the five forms, the Yogin gains mastery over the Bhutas. 
As a result thereof, the Bhutas and the Tanmatras follow the 
will of the Yogin as a cow follows its calf. 

(1) Gross form—that which is first perceived by senses. With a 
shape, endowed with special qualities, existing in a material form is the 
gross form of an object, e.g. a pot or a cloth etc. 

Essential character—more particularised than gross form. The 
different forms of*Bhutas by contact with which is derived knowledge of 
sound, touch, etc. constitute their essential character. The sense of 
smell arises out of contact with minute particles, so hardness is the 
substantive nature of earth element, the special property of which is 
smell. The special peculiar feature is the essential character as distin¬ 
guished from gross nature. 

* 

The sense of taste is felt on contact with a liquid substance ; there¬ 
fore the essential character of the Ap-bhuta is liquidity. Light generally 
exists in some form of heat. The source of Tejas or light and colours is 
the sun which is hot. Therefore the essential character of the light 
(Tejas) Bhuta is heat. The hot and cold feelings arise out of contact of 
the skin with air. Air is mobile and not static. Thus the essential 
character of the Vayu-bhuta, with its special property of touch, is 
mobility. 

Perception of sound is associated with knowledge of unobstructive- 
ness. Thus the substantive nature of AkaiSa which has the special pro¬ 
perty of sound is non-obstructiveness. In particular forms of sound etc. 
these features are common. Saihkhya philosophers have said in this 
connection that objects of the same class are differentiated by their 
separate characteristics or by their particular shapes. In other words, 
the gross material objects made of the common five Bhutas, are differen¬ 
tiated as pot, cloth etc. by their specific characteristics. 

Thereafter the commentator explains the distinctive feature of subs¬ 
tances through examples. The peculiar nature of Bhutas which follows 
its particular form is known as its essential character. 

That which we term collectively as ‘whole’ is basically as follows. 

_ ■ 

Body, tree, etc. represent one kind of ‘whole’ which may have different 
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parts but the emphasis is not on the latter. Another kind of ‘whole’, «.g. 
‘both Deva-and-men*, draws attention to the distinction in the form of 
Devas (heavenly beings) and men. When the ‘whole’ is expressed by 
words then it may be spoken of in two ways like ‘a collection of Brahmins’ 
and ‘a Brahmin-collection’. In the first the distinctive parts are explicit, 
while in the second they are not. Body, tree, etc. are ‘whole’s where the 
parts are not separable, while ‘forest’, ‘an assemblage’, etc. are ‘whole’s of 
which the parts are separable. In the first the parts are intimately 
connected with each other, while in the second the parts are convention¬ 
ally associated for convenience of expression. Thus a ‘whole’ in which 
the parts are inseparable is called a substance. 

(2) The subtle form of Bhutas is Tanmatra. Tanmatra has been 
explained previously in 11.19. Tanmatra has no consituent parts, because 
it is an atom (not to be confused with the atom in physical sciences). 
Being the minutest particle or the limit of diminutiveness, its further 
division in parts is inconceivable. The minutest form in which pro¬ 
perties like sound etc. become perceivable in Samadhi is Tanmatra. 
That is why it is said to consist of one part only, i.e. it has no parts. 
The knowledge of that minute particle is not spatial but takes place 
in time, because spatial existence is noticeable only if it has a physical 
dimension. Sequence of knowledge of such minute particles is a know¬ 
ledge of their mutation. An atom is in itself general and affords material 
for particulars {i.e. Bhutas). That is why it is both general and 
particular. It is also particular because it is a special modified form of 
I-sense. An atom has therefore been defined as something whose differ¬ 
ent parts are not knowable and, therefore, indescribable. 

The fourth form of Bhutas is their manifestation (knowability), 
activity and retentiveness. I-sense gives rise to Tanmatra. I-sense again is 
sentient, active and retentive. All these three qualities are present in 
Bhutas ; so they are called the constituent qualities of Bhutas. In other 
words, all things made of Bhutas like body etc. are Sattvika, Rajasika 
and Tamasika. That is how all Bhutas become knowable, active and 

retentive. 

The fifth form of Bhutas is its objectiveness in asmuch as it can be the 
object of experiences and of salvation (by renunciation). By its property 
of being an object of experience, it causes happiness or misery and creates 
the body that experiences both, while by renouncing both one attains 
salvation. 

V 

(3) By practising Sathyama on the Bhuta principle formed last 
{i.e. after Tanmatra) in which all the five forms are present (which are 
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not present in the Tanmatras), these have to be gradually realised and 
conquered and thus mastery over them is acquired. With the acquisition 
of such mastery comes the knowledge of all their particulars and the 
ability to change them at will. With the realisation of the essential 
character, the basis underlying the properties like hardness etc. becomes 
known and the power to change them at will is acquired. 

With mastery over the subtle form, viz, Tanmatras, the essential 
nature of properties like sound etc. comes to be known and those 
properties can be changed at will. 

Realisation of the inherent form leads to mastery over all organs, 
made of Bhutas, through which pleasure and pain are experienced. On 
realisation of the objectiveness the power to renounce Bhutas for a 
spiritual goal, is acquired. By attaining a state beyond the touch of 
pleasure, pain or stupor caused by Bhutas, a Yogin can become comple¬ 
tely indifferent to external objects. This is how Bhutas and their 
causes (Tanmatras) are realised. The cause of an object is its Prakfti. 
Puru^a-like Buddhi as mentioned in III.35 may also be termed Prakyti, 
which is not the same as the primal principle (Tattva) because it still 
forms part of Buddhi. 


| I 
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Theoce Derelop The Power Of MiniBcatlon And Other 
Bodily Acquisitions. There Is Also No Resistance 

By Its Characteristics. 45. 


Of these— 

Minification (Anima) is that by which one can reduce 
one’s size to that of an atom. Lightness (Laghima) is that 
by which one can decrease one’s weight. Largeness (Mahima) 
is that by which one can increase one’s size or stature. Attain¬ 
ing (Prapti) is that by which one can touch the moon by 
fingertips. Irresistible will (Prakamya) is that by which one 
can go through solid earth or cannot be immersed in water. 
Control (Va^itva) is that by which one can have* control over 
the Bhutas and which they are made of, i.e. Tanmatras, and 
cannot be swayed by others. Mastery (I^itrtva) is that by 
which one can control appearance, disappearance and 
aggregation of Bhutas and objects made thereof. Resolution 
(Yatrakamavasaitva) is that by which one can determine at 
will the Bhutas and their nature and their stayings as desired. 

Yogins with such powers do not utilise them for disturb¬ 
ing the disposition of the world because they do not or 
cannot go against the will of a previously perfected One who 
has brought about the existing disposition of things. These 
are the eight attainments. The supernormal powers of the 
body will be mentioned later. 

Example of non-obstruction to the characteristics of the 
body is the inability of the earth, through its hardness, to 
arrest the functioning of the organs of the Yogin’s body. 
His body can go even through a stone, the fluidity of water 
cannot make the body wet, fire cannot burn him, the blow¬ 
ing wind does not move him and even in Aka§a which by 
nature does not obstruct anything he can hide himself, so 
that he can disappear from view, even of Siddhas (1). 

(I) Attaining implies distant things coming near, e.g. touching the 
moon at will. Mastery implies power to regulate the formation, retention 
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or destruction of objects at will. Resolution implies that Bhutas and their 
constituents can be made to stay as desired. 

In spite of the acquisition of such powers Yogins do not or cannot 
altbr the disposition of things. The reason for this is that Hiranyagarbha, 
the previously perfected One, as creator of the universe had acquired 
such powers before and the disposition of the universe is still under His 
control. In other words, the resolution of the previous Siddha that the 
world should continue as it is, in which its inhabitants can work and 
enjoy or suffer according to their deserts, being still in force, the later 
Siddhas cannot bring about a change in the-disposition of things in this 
world. They can, however, exercise their powers in respect of things 
which are outside the influence of Hvara. 

By the term ‘previously perfected One* used by the commentator, the 
creator, protector and destroyer of the universe—the Sagu^a Hvara—is 
referred to. In the Saihkhya philosophy it has been said : “He is all¬ 
knowing and all-powerful.” So the views of Sarhkhya and Yoga philo¬ 
sophies are the same. 


Perfection Of Body Consists In Beauty, Grace, Strength 

And Adamantine Hardness. 46. 

To be presentable, lovely, full of strength and hard as 
adamant, is to have a perfect body. 


IR+1 : II II 
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By Saifayama Oo The Receptivity, Essential Character, 

I-sense, Inherent Quality And Objectiveness Of 
The Five Organs, Mastery Over Them Can 

Be Acquired. 47. 

Sounds etc. in their general and particular aspects are 
knowables. Reception is the action of the senses on the know- 
ables (1). The senses are not receivers of the general aspect 
alone. Because in that case how can an object which has not 
been dealt with by the senses (i.e. particulars which have not 
been dealt with or have only been superficially perceived by 
the senses) be reflected upon by the mind ? 

Essential Character—An organ is an object with insepar¬ 
able parts consisting of the general and particular qualities of 
the sentient principle of Buddhi (thus that kind of ‘whole’ is 
the essential nature of an organ). 

The third form is the principle of individuality charac¬ 
terised by I-sense. The senses are the specialised forms of 
that generic appearance. 

The fourth form of the organs is their receptive qualities 
of sentience, mutation and retention. The organs together 
with Ahaihkara or individuality are the mutations of the 
primal cause, viz. the three Gunas. Their being objects of 
the Self, a quality ever present in the Gunas, is the fifth form 
of the organs. 

By practising Sarhyama successively on these five aspects 
of the organs and mastering them one by one, the Yogin 
develops the power of subjugating the organs. 

(1) The first form of the senses (here the organs of perception) 
their receptivity, £,«. the channel through which the objects arc 
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received. Sound etc. excite the sense-organs and thus activate the I-sense 
relating to it, and this causes a knowledge of sound etc. That active 
state of the sense is its receptivity. Objects like sound etc. (object 
referred to here is the mental state due to the exciting cause which pro¬ 
duces the sense of sound etc.) are both general and particular. [See in 
this connection notes at 1.7(3).] Thus perception of sound etc. in their 
general or particular aspects, is reception. As there is reflective thought 
of particulars so they are also received by the senses, i.e. on account 
of the primary reception of the particulars, there can be representation 
thereof. 

The parts of the senses which produce knowledge are the particular 
formations of the sentient Buddhi. The distinctive features of such for¬ 
mations constitute the essential character of each of the organs, e.g. eyes 
for one kind, ear ibr another, etc. 

The third form of the senses is the I-sense which is really the material 
cause of the senses. Cognition is the active state of the I-sense within a 
particular organ of perception. That activity of the I-sense, common to 
different senses, is the third form of the senses. 

Their fourth form is sentience, mutation and retentivity, i.e, percep¬ 
tion, movement and retention related to reception. As explained earlier in 
respect of Bhutas, this is the inherent quality of the senses (see 111,44). 
The three Gu^as are the material cause of I-sense also. 

Being instruments for experience of pleasure and pain, and for 
attainment of salvation, the senses serve as objects of Self. This objective¬ 
ness is the fifth form of the organs. 

For the same reasons the organs of action and the Pranas have five 
such forms. 

When the various forms of the senses are mastered, complete control 
over the senses and their causes is attained. Mastery over the five forms 
means ability to create at will organs of one’s choice, of both superior 
and inferior types. 


^ i i i i 
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Thence Come Powers Of Rapid Movement As Of The Mind, Action 
Of Organs Independent Of The Body And Mastery 
Over Pradhana, The Primordial Cause. 48. 

Speed as of the mind means that the body acquires the 
best possible speed of movement. Action of organs, indepen¬ 
dent of the body, means their action (without the necessity of 
the presence of the body), at any desired place, or time, or on 
any object. Mastery over the primordial cause means 
subjugation of the constituent causes and their modifications. 
These three attainments are called Madhu-pratika. These 
arise from the subjugation of the five forms of organs (1). 

(1) The other associated result of the mastery over the senses is 
fleetness of the body as of the mind, derived from the ability to make up 
instantaneously an organ at any place by converting the power of the all- 
pervading mind. It ^ilso enables the organs to function independently 
of the body. Power over the primordial cause is the ultimate limit of the 
power of action. 


^ Rpr qtrft SRft H l| 
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To One Established In The Discernment Between Buddhi 
And Pnrufa Come Supremacy Over All Beings 

And Omniscience. 49. 

When Buddhi-sattva, freed from the taint of Rajas and 
Tamas, attains perfection and becomes transparently clear, 
in that extreme Va^ikara-samjha state, the Yogin’s mind 
established in the knowledge of the distinction between 
Buddhi-sattva and Purusa, acquires power over all phases of 
existence (1), i.e. all objective and subjective forms of the 
Gunas appear before his mind’s eye in an infinite variety. 
Omniscience means simultaneous knowledge of mutations of 
all-pervading Gunas in their past, present and future states 
of existence and it is called Vivekaja-jnana. This attainment 
is called ViSoka and on acquiring this, the Yogin becomes 
all-knowing and free from all afflictions. 

(1) Having spoken first of attainments in knowledge and then of 
attainments in respect of action, the commentator states how either kind 
of attainment can be fully developed. 

I’he Yogin whose mind is full of discriminative knowledge, becomes 
omniscient and omnipotent. Omniscience implies simultaneous know¬ 
ledge of all past, present and future characteristics of all things. Supre¬ 
macy over all beings implies contact with all phases of things, they being 
knowable all at the same time. As the Seer coming into contact with 
Buddhi as an object, brings it under his control, so by establishing contact 
with the basic constituent he brings everything under him. It is said 
in the Sruti in this connection : '‘When Purusa is realised, omniscience is 
acquired.” 


yo II 
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By Renunciation Of That (Vifokft Attainment) Even, Comei 
Liberation On Account Of The Destruction 
Of The Seeds Of Evil. 50. 

On the attenuation of afflictions and actions arising out 
of them, the Yogin realises that discriminative knowledge is 
but a characteristic of Buddhi, and that Buddhi-sattva is one 
among the objects to be discarded and that Pu/usa is immu¬ 
table, pure and different from Sattva Guna. On the attain¬ 
ment of such enlightenment the Yogin begins to lose his 
desire for Buddhi-sattva, and the seeds of affliction, rendered 
unproductive like roasted seeds, die out with his mind. When 
they (the seeds of affliction) totally disappear Purusa does 
not suffer from the threefold sorrow. Then the Gunas, whose 
mutations exist in the mind as Kle§as and resultant actions, 
having fulfilled their purpose, recede to the unmanifest state 
and thus bring about their complete separation from Purusa. 
This is liberation. In that state Purusa is nothing but 
metemperic Consciousness established in Itself (1). 

(1) It has been explained before that when afflictive actions are 
completely attenuated by the acquisition of discriminative enlightenment, 
they become unproductive as roasted seeds. Then dawns the idea that 
discrimination being a characteristic of Buddhi is to be forsaken along 
with Buddhi itself; the Yogin attains such enlightenment in the form of 
supreme renunciation and feels the desire to forsake everything. Thence 
are abandoned discrimination, the attainments acquired by discrimi¬ 
native knowledge and Buddhi where they dwell. Then Buddhi merges 
into the unmanifest and consequently contact between the Gunas and 
Purusa is completely severed. That is the state of liberation of Puru§a. 

When the powers of omnipotence and omniscience are acquired the 
Yogin becomes like almighty Bvara. That is the highest state of Buddhi. 
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Pttrufa with such adjuncts, i.s. such adjuncts and their Seer combined, is 
called \fahan Atma or the Great Self. The adjuncts by themselves are 
also called hlahat-tattva. In this state Yogins live in some tangible sphere, 
as manifested adjuncts can only exist in a manifested world. 

The state immediately higher than this is that of liberation. In it 
the mind ceases to be operative and hence all knowledge like omni¬ 
science etc. disappear. It is beyond the manifested world and has been 
described in the Upani^ads as unseen, unusable, unperceivable and un- 
manifest (quiescent) state. To abide in the state beyond supernormal 
powers and omniscience, in which the Self remains alone is liberation. 
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When Invited By The Celestial Beings That Invitation Should 
Not Be Accepted Nor Should It Cause Vanity Because 
It Involves Possibility Of Undesirable 

Consequences. 51. 

Yogins are of four classes—(1) Prathama-kalpika, (2) 
Madhu-bhumika, (3) Prajna-jyoti and (4) Atikranta- 
bhavaniya. Of these the first are those who are engaged in 
devotional practices and in whom the supernormal powers of 
perception are just dawning. The second are those who 
have got Rtambhara wisdom. The third are those who have 
mastered the Bhutas and the organs, who retain all those 
powers which are acquired and are devoutly engaged in the 
quest of further attainments. The fourth are those who 
have gone beyond acquisition of attainments and whose 
only remaining objective is elimination of the action of the 
mind. Theirs is the sevenfold ultimate insight. 

The celestial beings residing in high regions noticing 
the purity of the intellect of those who have attained un¬ 
alloyed truth Madhumatl (Madhu-bhumika stage), try to 
invite them by tempting them with enjoyments available in 
their regions in the following manner : ‘Oh Great Soul, 
come and sit here and enjoy yourself It is lovely here. 
Here is a lovely lady. This elixir prevents death and decay. 
Here is a vehicle which can take you to the skies. The tree 
which fulfils all wishes is here. This is the holy river Manda- 
kini and here are the perfected Siddhas and the great seers. 
Beautiful and obedient nymphs, supernormal eyes and ears, 
body of adamantine strength, are all here. You have earned 
all these by your virtues. Come, take all these. All this is 
everlasting, indestructible, undying and loved by the deities.’ 

Accosted in this way, he should ponder thus on the 
danger of coming in contact with them : ‘Baked in the fierce 
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flames of births, and tossed between life and death, I have 
somehow obtained the light of Yoga which destroys the dark¬ 
ness of afflictions, but this thirstful atmosphere of attachment 
is antagonistic to that light. Having got that light why 
should I again be deluded by this mirage of pleasure and 
make myself a fuel of that burning fire of the cycle of births ? 
Oh, ye pitiable, dreamy seekers of pleasures, may you be 
happy.’ With this firm conviction in his mind, the Yogin 
should practise concentration. Not having formed any 
attachment, let him not also feel a sense of gratification 
that he is coveted by the celestial beings. Through self¬ 
gratification a false sense of security arises and man forgets that 
death has got him by the hair. In that way delusion would 
creep into the mind, as it is ever watchful for a chance, and 
strengthen the afflictions and make recurrence of mischief 
possible. 

By avoiding contact with others and the feeling of pride 
in the above manner, the Yogin becomes firm in his contem¬ 
plation which would lead him eventually to the object con¬ 
templated upon. 




^ ^ 
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Differentiating Knowledge Of The Self And The Non-Self Comes 
From Practising Saihyama On Moment And Its Sequence. 52. 

As the minimal object is an atom (or minutest particle) 
(1), so minimal time is a moment. In other words, the time 
taken by an atom in motion in leaving one point in space 
and reaching the adjacent point, is a moment. 'The continu¬ 
ous flow of these is Krama or sequence. In such sequence 
there is no real aggregate of moments. Muhurta (a measure 
of time covering 48 minutes), day, night, etc. are all aggre¬ 
gates formed by mental conception. Time (2) is not a 
substantive reality but only a mental concept, which comes 
into the mind as a verbal knowledge, but to an ordinary 
person it might appear as something real. Moment, how¬ 
ever, is relative to objects and rests upon sequence because 
sequence is succession of moments, which is called by Yogins 
with knowledge of time as time (3). Two moments are 
never present at the same time. There can be no succession 
of two co-existing moments, which is impossible. When a 
later moment succeeds an earlier one without interruption 
it is called a sequence. 

For that reason (what we call) the present is but a single 
moment, and an earlier or a later moment does not exist. 
Thus there is no combination of the past, present and future. 
Those which are past and future are to be explained as 
inherent in the mutations, i,e. past and future are only a 
general—quiescent and unmanifest—conception of muta¬ 
bility with the result that we consider the absent mutations 
as occurrences in either past or future moments. In that 
one present moment the whole universe is experiencing a 
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change 3.S all those characteristics—past, present and future_ 

exist in that one present moment. By practising Samyama 
on moment and its sequence, knowledge is acquired of their 
characteristics, and from that flows knowledge of discern¬ 
ment. 

(1) It has been said before that Tanmatras or the atoms of sound etc. 
are their subtlest form. Any further discrimination will altogether eli¬ 
minate the atom from the field of perception, i.e. by becoming subtler 
and subtler it reaches a point where its varieties disappear and it remains 
only as a particle or atom of cognition of that property. Thus parts 
of an atom are not comprehensible. As an atom is the minutest 
part of space or^of the property of a thing, so is a moment the minutest 
particle of time. A moment is an atom of time ; the period in which 
the minutest mutation is cognised by a Yogin is a moment. The commen¬ 
tator, by way of illustration, has said that the time in which the move¬ 
ment of an atom becomes noticeable is a moment. Since part of an 
atom is not conceivable, when an atom leaves the whole of the space 
occupied by it and moves on to occupy the next space, then its mutation 
in the form of motion becomes noticeable ; the time taken is called the 
moment. As in the cognition of an atom there is an indistinct concep¬ 
tion of space, so an indistinct conception of space exists in its mutations 
also. 

Whether an atom moves fast or slow, when a concept of its change 
of place arises, that would be a moment. Until an atom moves out of 
its occupied place, its mutation would not be noticeable. Thus when it 
moves fast the moments would appear to be contiguous, while when it 
moves slowly the moments would appear at intervals with break. The 
time period in a moment will, however, in both cases reveal a single 
mutation. Knowledge of Tanmatra consists of a series of perceptions each 
lasting for a moment. The succession of moments, i.e. their flow without 
a break, is called its sequence. 

It must be remembered that even this description of an atom is a 

semantic concept like the definition of a point in geometry. 

/ 

(2) Here the commentator has said the last word on time. We say 
that everything exists or will exist in time, but it is not correct to say 
that there is such a thing as time, because it will give rise to the ques¬ 
tion : ‘Wherein does time exist ?’ That which is absent is either past or 
future. Absent means non-existent. Therefore, past or future is non- 

O.P. 228—43 
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existent. But we are apt to say that the threefold time (past, present 
and future) exists. That is only a semantic concept of a non-existent 
thing. To treat an unreal thing as real with the help of words is called 
Vikalpa or vague notion of an unreality. Time is such a thing. Two 
moments do not exist at the same time. Therefore, flow of moments 
collected together in thought, i.e. built up in imagination, is called time. 
When we say ‘Time exists*, it implies ‘Time exists in time*, which is 
really a contradiction in terms. When we say ‘Ram exists* we mean 
that Ram is present, but what does the expression ‘Time exists* imply ? 
That would convey nothing but a semantic concept, because time has no 
basic substratum. 

Where there is nothing we call it void or empty space, but as without 
a thing there can be no conception of ‘where*, therefore, ‘where* without 
a thing, i.e. void, is nothing. Similarly, unreal time expressed in words is 
a semantic concept only implying the idea of container. Without the 
help of words, time cannot be conceived. Ordinarily, however, time 
is taken as a real object. To Yogins engaged in meditation beyond the 
confusion of words and objects denoted by them, there is no such thing 

as time. 


(3) Yogins do not call time an entity but only a succession of 
moments. Moments to them are periods wherein mutations of real objects 
are perceived. 

A thing or an object is what exists. Moment is not a thing but the 
container of a thing which exists. Past or future cannot therefore be the 
containers of things as the latter do not exist. 

Past and future moments are containers of non-existent things, i.e. 
they are unreal, whereas the present is the container of a thing which 
exists, that is the difference. The question might be asked in this connec¬ 
tion : ‘As the past and future things are said to exist, why their con¬ 
tainers, viz. the past and the future, be regarded as containers of unreal 
things ?* In reply it can be said that when we use the term ‘exists* we 
imply that it is present, and therefore it is contained in the present moment. 
Thus only the present is the container of things, i.e. a real container, in 
which everything is undergoing mutation. What we cannot see with our 
limited power of perception, we call past or future. What is past or 
future ? It is only not being cognised as present. To a person whose power 
of cognition is not restricted there is nothing past or future, everything 
is present. Therefore only the present is a reality or the real container 
of things. By practising Saihyama on (that present) moment, i.e. on the 
characteristic of an object mutating in that moment and on its sequence, 
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i.«. on the flow of mutations that takes place every moment, discriminative 
knowledge is acquired. When the minutest mutations in things and the 
flow thereof are known, the subtlest power of discrimination is attained. 
What has been spoken of in the next aphorism is discriminative know¬ 
ledge, and is the same as omniscience referred to in Sutra 49 ante.* 
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The particular aspects of things which are the object of 
this knowledge of discernment are being mentioned— 


*It should be noted that the knowledge of discernment resulting in omniscience, 
mentioned in this and subsequent Sutras, is an attainment and though of the highest 
order, is secondary to the discriminative knowledge of Sutra 26, Boc k II, which directly 
leads to, and is indispensable for obtaining liberation. 
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When Species, Temporal Character And Position Of Two 
Different Tilings Being Indiscernible They Look Alike, 

They Can Be Differentiated Thereby 
(By This Knowledge) (1). 53. 

Two similar things having common position and tem¬ 
poral character may differ by virtue of their species, e.g. a 
cow and a mare. Position and species being the same, 
distinguishing marks might denote difference, e,g. a black- 
eyed cow and an auspicious cow. Between the two myroba- 
lans which are the same in species and look, their position 
distinguishes them—one being put first and the other behind 
it. To an ordinary observer if the position is reversed while 
he is not looking, he cannot detect the difference, but the 
power (to differentiate) comes through certain and correct 
knowledge. That is why it has been said in the Sutra that 
from knowledge of discernment comes proficiency in perceiv¬ 
ing differences. How ? The space correlated to the moment 
of time of the anterior myrobalan is different from the space 
correlated to the moment of time of the posterior one. 
Therefore, the two fruits are separate in the sequential notion 
of the movements in time correlated to their distinct positions 
in space. The sequential notion of space correlated to another 
moment of time is the means of their distinction. From this 
(gross) illustration it is understood that although the species, 
time and position of two atoms might be the same, yet by 
discovering the correlation of every atomic position in space 
to a different moment of time, the sequential notion of such 
a position in space can be known to be different by an 
advanced Yogin. Others (Vaisesikas) say that it is the 
ultimate particulars which cause the notion of the distinction. 
In their opinion also, difference in position and time as well 
as difference in perceivability, in location (2) and in species, 
are responsible for distinctness. That change in moment is 
the ultimate difference and that is known only to Yogins. 
That is why it has been said by Varsaganya : “Since there is 
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no diversity in characteristics, shape and species in the 

primal cause there is no distinction or perceptible heterogen¬ 
eity therein.” 

(1) Ordinarily many things look alike, and we cannot notice their 
difference. Take two newly minted coins, placed one after the other. 
If they are changed in position we cannot say which is which, but if they 
are put under the microscope, we shall be able to discover some differ¬ 
ence which will enable us to say which is the first and which is the 
second. Knowledge of discernment is like that. Subtlest difference is 
noticed by it. The change that takes place in a moment is the subtlest 
change ; there is nothing subtler than that. This knowledge is the know¬ 
ledge of that change. 

Knowledge #)f difference arises in three ways—through distinction in 
species, through distinction in temporal characters and through distinction 
in position. If there are two things in which such distinctions are not 
noticeable, then ordinarily their difference would not be known, but 
through discerning knowledge that is known. 

Take two balls of gold, one made earlier and the other later. Change 
their places and no man with ordinary knowledge can say which was 
made first and which later, because there is no distinction in their species, 
temporal character or position. Both are of the same species, have the 
same temporal character and are equally placed. Through this discerning 
knowledge their difference would, however, be known, because the one 
made earlier has undergone a longer sequence of mutations. By perceiv¬ 
ing it the Yogin can determine which is the first and which is the second. 
The commentator has explained this with illustration. Momentary 
change correlated to point of space, implies the change which a thing 
has undergone in a particular place as long as it was there. 

A Yogin does not, of course, want to know the difference between 
the myrobalans or the balls of gold, but by realising the subtle difference 
between atoms he acquires knowledge of the Tattvas or of the past and 
the future. This is what has been stated in the next aphorism. 

(2) According to other schools of thought, the ultimate particulars 
or the distinguishing characteristics give rise to a knowledge of distinction. 
This view also points to the three kinds of differentiating causes because 
its protagonists also maintain that the final differentiating particulars are 
difference in position, difference in characteristics, difference in shape and 
difference in species. ‘Murti’, according to commentators on Vyasa’s 
commentary, is collocation or figure, but it would be more appropriate to 
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say that it relates to the special features or characteristics as sound etc. 
Vyavadhi«shape. The peculiar colour of a brick which is discernible 
to the eye and which cannot be completely expressed in words, is its Murti 
or special characteristic, and its shape as comprehensible by the senses, is 
its Vyavadhi. 

The distinction in characteristic, shape, etc. is comprehensible by 
ordinary intelligence but distinction from the consideration of moments 
(atoms of time) is only perceived by the intellect of a Yogin. There is no 
further distinction beyond the moment which is the ultimate distinction. 
That is why Varsaganya has said : “In the primal cause there is no such 
difference (or perceptible heterogeneity), because there is no distinction at 
that stage,” i.e. in the unmanifest state, or the ultimate state of the three 
Gunas or constituent principles, there is no diversity. In the unmanifest 
.state when the Gunas are in equilibrium, all distinctions disappear. Or 
in other words, the change that takes place every momeht is the minutest 
distinction. The perception of that momentary change is the subtlest 
form of cognition. Things subtler than these cannot be perceived, they 
are thus unmanifest. Since an unmanifest thing cannot be perceived, 
there is no chance of perceiving any difference therein. Therefore in 
the unmanifest state, which is at the root of things, no difference is 
imaginable. 


n II 

Knowledge Of Discernment Is Taraka Or Intuitional, Is 
Comprehensive Of All Things And Of All Times 

And Has No Sequence. 54. 

Taraka means that the knowledge comes from one’s 
inborn faculty and does not depend on instruction from 
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Others. ‘All-comprehensive’ implies that nothing is outside 
its scope. ‘Of all times’ means that all things past, present 
and future with all their respective features, are within its 
scope. ‘Has no sequence’ means that all things appear as 
presented to the intellect at the same moment. This discern¬ 
ing knowledge is complete. Yoga-pradipa or the lamp of 
Yoga (1) is a part thereof and it extends from Madhumati or 
Rtambhara Prajna to the seven kinds of ultimate knowledge. 

(1) Lamp of Yoga means Yoga full of light of knowledge, which 
is Samprajnata-yoga or secondary discriminative knowledge. Discrimina¬ 
tive enlightenment is also Samprajnata-yoga but it is the highest or 
supreme discriminative knowledge (Parama-prasamkhyana). In this 
connection commentaries on 1.2 should be seen. Through discriminative 
knowledge afflictions become like roasted seeds, while discriminative 
enlightenment brings about a complete cessation of the activities of the 
mind. Discriminative knowledge is fulfilment of knowledge. The light 
of Yoga is of its first part. Btambhara Prajna is the secondary discri¬ 
minative knowledge. After attainment of Madhumati stage, and until 
the mind is dissolved, the mind remains full of that knowledge. 
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Irrespective of whether this secondary discriminative 
discernment is acquired or not— 

When Equality Is Established Between Buddhi-Sattra And Purusa 
In Their Purity, Liberation Takes Place (1). 55. 

When Buddhi-sattva being freed of all Rajhis and Tamas 
impurities, is occupied with only discriminative discernment 
of Purusa and thus comes to acquire the state where seeds of 
affliction become roasted, then it becomes like Purusa on 
account of its purity. The absence of any imputation of 
experience of pleasure or pain is purity of Purusa. In this 
condition, whether omnipotent or not, whether endowed with 
secondary discriminative knowledge or not, one becomes 
liberated. When the seed of affliction is burnt out, nothing 
else is needed for the fulfilment of the ultimate spiritual 
knowledge. It has been stated before that various powers 
and knowledge are attainable through concentration. Speak¬ 
ing from the point of view of spiritual advancement one can 
say (2) that through discriminative discernment, the process 
of misapprehension is stopped, and after that, afflictions do 
not arise in future. There would then be no fruition of 
actions for want of afflictions. In that state, the Gunas 
having fulfilled their objective, no longer present themselves 
for being witnessed by Purusa. That is known as the state 
of liberation of Purusa. Then Purusa shining in His own 
light becomes free from dross and all contacts. 

(Here concludes the chapter on Supernormal Powers 
being the third part of the comments of Vyasa known as 
Saihkhya-pravachana on the Yoga-philosophy of Patanjali.) 
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(1) Discriminative enlightenment leads to liberation but not so the 
intuitional discriminative knowledge known as Taraka j the latter stands 
in the way of attaining liberation. Thus, without practising the attain¬ 
ment of knowledge of discernment, liberation is attainable. Such know¬ 
ledge implies both attainment of intuitive knowledge referred to in Sutra 
III.54 ante, and discriminative enligtenment dealt with in IV. 26. 

When Buddhi-sattva becomes pure as Purusa and the two appear 
alike, it leads to achievement of Kaivalya or liberation. This purity and 
likeness do not by themselves constitute Kaivalya, but are the cause of 
its attainment. Buddhi’s likeness through purity implies likeness to the 
purity of Purusa. When Ghitta is established in the unalloyed know¬ 
ledge ‘I am Purusa’ then Buddhi or pure I-sense resembles Purusa. As 
Purusa is pure and free from all contacts, Buddhi appears to be like 
that. This is th^ purity of Buddhi-sattva and its resemblance to Purusa. 
In that state Buddhi-sattva is also completely free from the dross of Rajas 
and Tamas. That is its purest state. Purusa is naturally pure and self- 
existent, so His purity and alikeness are only imputed and not real. As 
the sun freed from cloud is called pure, so is the purity of Purusa. 
Impurity of Purusa means association with experience. When experience 
is not ascribed to Purusa, He is said to be pure. Purusa is said to be 
unlike Himself when He is identified with the modifications of Buddhi, 
i.e. the fluctuating state of Ghitta. When the fluctuations cease, Puru$a 
is said to be self-existent. Purusa is said to be like Himself when He is in 
Himself without reference to anything else. 

When Buddhi becomes like Purusa, it ceases functioning. Therefore 
in ordinary parlance it has to be said that Purusa who was appearing as 
Buddhi now looks like Himself. That is Kaivalya or liberation. In the 
state of Kaivalya Purusa remains in Himself and the functioning of 
Buddhi ceases. Therefore on attainment of Kaivalya no change of state 
takes place in Purusa, only Buddhi ceases to function. 

(2) Highest spiritual goal is complete cessation of misery. In 
practices for attainment of spiritual progress, discerning (Taraka) know¬ 
ledge and attainment of supernormal powers are not necessary, because 
complete annihilation of sorrow cannot be effected through supernormal 
knowledge or powers. Nescience or wrong knowledge is the root cause of 
afflictions and can be destroyed by discriminative enlightenment only. 
Then Ghitta ceases to function and miseries disappear once and for all. 
That is the highest spiritual attainment. 


O.P. 228—44 
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Sapernormal Powers Come With Birth Or Are Attained Through 
Herbs, Incantations, Austerities Or Concentration. 1. 

■ 

Supernormal powers arising at the time of changing the 
bodily frame show themselves with birth. By herbs, as for 
example with chemicals in an Asura’s (demon’s) abode, 
medicinal powers are acquired. By Mantras or incantations, 
powers like flying or reducing one’s size are attained. By 
practising Tapas or austerities, power of fulfilment of wishes, 
e>g. going to any wished-for place etc., is acquired. The 
powers attainable through concentration have been explained 
before (1). 

(1) Some of the supernormal powers mentioned before have been 
known to have been acquired without Yogic concentration. With some, 
the powers manifest themselves with birth, i.e. with the process of being 
embodied in a particular way. For example, powers of clairvoyance or 
of thought-reading have been found to be produced by particular dis¬ 
positions. These have nothing to do with Yoga. Similarly, as a con¬ 
sequence of being incarnated in a celestial body as a result of virtuous 
deeds, the supernormal powers associated with such forms also appear. 

Herbs also induce supernormal powers. Some in a state of stupor 
through the application of anaesthetics like chloroform etc. acquire the 
power of going out of the body. It has also been reported that by the 
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application of hemlock all over the body similar power is acquired. 
Witches were supposed to practise this method. The commentator has 
mentioned about the abode of demons but nobody knows where it is, but 
it is certain that supernormal powers on a small scale can be acquired 
by the application of drugs. Through competence acquired in a previous 
birth by constant repetition of Mantras and by consequent well-deve¬ 
loped will, insignificant powers like mesmerism etc. may appear in the 
present life. 

Similarly, by practising severe austerities, superior powers can be 
acquired. On account of intensive will-power developed thereby, changes 
might take place in the body which would conduce to fructifying the 
virtuous latent impressions of an antecedent life. This is how supernor¬ 
mal powers can be attained without Yoga. The powers manifested from 
birth etc. are the result of Karma^aya or latencies made fruitful or 
effective througlf causes like birth, medicine, incantations etc. 


II ^ II 

Of these, the mutation of body and organs into those of 
one born in a different species— 

Takes Place Through The Filling In Of Their Innate Nature. 2. 

The destruction of their former state and the appearance 
of a new one, take place through impenetration of the new 
constituents. By impenetration of the innate nature of the 
body and the organs each one of them assumes the form, 
according to its own type of mutation (1). In this process of 
impenetration, respective dispositions (of body and the 
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organs) depend upon causes such as pious or impious acts 
(for their manifestation). 

(1) The mind and the organs found in men are of the human 
mould. Similarly, there are organs which are appropriate to the nature 
of Devas (in heaven), demons (in hell), animals, etc. In all creatures the 
nature or mould of all the modifications possible in each of the organs, 
is inherently present. When there is mutation from one species into 
another, the mould which is brought into play by the most appropriate 
cause, impenetrates the new form and shapes the organs accordingly. 
How that impenetration takes place has been explained in the next Sutra. 


4{|^|o|^|rr(, W: rd^?Tfr9I?T 

5if4 «wf I ^51 I 

?m* ?frPaT5%ft^ ^9 5i|^T3TTT?T^ II ^ II 

Causes Do Not Put The Nature Into Motion, Only The Removal Of 
Obstacles Takes Place Through Them. This Is Like A Farmer 
Breaking Down The Barrier To Let The Water Flow 
(The Hindrances Being Removed By The Causes, 

The Nature Impenetrates By Itself). 3. 

Causes like virtuous acts etc. do not bring nature into 
play. Effect never guides the cause. Then how does this 
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happen ? ‘Like a farmer breaking down a barrier.* A farmer 
wanting to fill a plot of land with water does not push the 
mass of water with his hands, but only effects a breach in 
the ridge separating it from a plot of land of the same or 
higher level containing water, when water flows automati¬ 
cally into the other plot; similarly when a particular trait, 
e.g, piety, pierces the veil of the opposite trait, i.c. impiety, 
enveloping the organs, the innate nature of the body and the 
organs automatically fills up their appropriate mutations. Or 
as a farmer cannot make the sap go into the roots of the 
corn, but only removes the weeds when the sap automatically 
goes into the roots, so virtue suppresses or overcomes impiety, 
as virtue and impiety are very much opposed to each other. 
Virtue is thus not the (direct) cause of bringing about the 
modification of nature (1). In this respect the case of Nandi- 
5vara has been cited as an example. Thus in an opposite 
instance impiety overcomes piety and the mutation is due 
to impiety. ' Transformation of Nahusa into a python is an 
illustration of this. 

(1) As a piece of stone can be said to hold in it innumerable forms, 
so each of the organs can be said to hold capabilities of innumerable 
dispositions. As by removing the unwanted excess, a piece of stone can 
be made to show up any image without any addition, so is the case with 
the organs. As removing the superfluity is the cause of emergence of the 
image, so the different dispositions of the organs may be revealed by the 
removal of the obstacles. Nature reveals itself by its characteristics. 
When the characteristic hostile to the nature which is to appear is 
destroyed, that innate nature will impenetrate into the organ and shape it 
accordingly. For example, clairaudience is the nature or characteristic 
of the divine sense of hearing, whose nature is hearing from a distance. 
That cannot be acquired by cultivating the human sense of hearing. 
When however the human sense of hearing is shut out by following the 
prescribed form of Samyama, divine hearing will manifest itself. Divine 
hearing is not manufactured thereby, because the cause thereof, viz. 
Samyama upon the relationship between the organ of hearing and the 
Ak&Sa, is not its constituent cause. The term ‘Dharma* used in the 
commentary refers to the appropriate cause of manifestation of a parti- 
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cular capacity inherent in nature, while ^Adharma’ means antagonistic 
causes. 

Power of hearing is the cause, and hearing is its effect. Effect does 
not guide the cause, i.e. under the influence of the effect the cause is not 
guided in producing a result. Therefore only practising hearing, no 
other form of hearing can be developed. Hearing is not the material 
cause of the power of hearing. 

The power of hearing exists and it can be of different types accor¬ 
ding to the variations of the three Gunas. If the characteristic of one 
such variation is suppressed, another will appear in it through impene- 
tration. The human nature is opposed to divine nature. Therefore 
through the cause, in the shape of suppression of human nature, divine 
nature manifests itself. To illustrate this point, the author of the Sutra 
has cited the case of the farmer letting in water, while the commentator 
has mentioned the example of removal of weeds. Gau&e does not guide 
nature but only defeats the contrary properities, which helps nature to 
impenetrate and manifest itself. 

In the story of Nandi^ara referred to above, he having by his piety 
and pious acts overcome impiety, his divine nature manifested itself in 
his present life which changed him into a Deva. Similarly, it is stated 
in the Puranas that King Nahusa having suppressed piety through 
impiety was transformed into a huge python in his life-time. 


II II 

«fsri^ii^?ii 

When the Yogin constructs many bodies, have they only 
one mind or many minds ? (In reply to such a question it is 
being said—) 
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All Created Minds Are Constmcted From Pore I-sense. 4. 

Taking pure I-sense (1), which is the cause of the mind, 
the Yogin makes the minds, from which the constructed 
bodies are provided with minds. 

(1) When the mind of a Yogin becomes barren and unproductive 
as a burnt seed through acquisition of discriminative knowledge, its 
natural activities cease for want of latent impressions. Such Yogins, 
however, give instructions on spiritual knowledge and piety for the benefit 
of all creatures. As to how that can be possible it is said that this is done 
by them with self-created minds, i.e. by their pure I-sense, in other words, 
by their the then I-sense free from fluctuations and latencies thereof. 
These created aninds can be terminated at will, that is why they do not 
collect latencies of nescience and thus do not give rise to bondage. 

If, however, the Yogin arrests the action of the mind with a view to 
perpetual stoppage, no mind is created any more. But if the Yogin 
arrests the function of the mind for a limited period, then the mind 
starts functioning again after that period and he can bring a constructed 
mind into existence. 

This suggests how Isvara with His created mind can, at the end of 
each cycle of creation, favour those who are qualified for liberation 
[vide 1.24 (4)]. Just as an archer who wants to shoot an arrow over a 
short distance makes only a small effort, so a Yogin by exercising the 
required amount of power arrests the working of the mind for a limited 
period. Yogins can thus shut out the working of their minds either for 
a limited period, or for ever, when it would not rise again. 


ftRirrt spftsi* |( y II 

One (Principal) Mind Directs The Many Created Minds 
In The Varietty Of Their Activities. 5. 

How is it that the activities of many minds are regulated 
by the will of one mind ? The Yogin creates one mind 9’S 
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the director of the many created minds, and this accounts for 
the difference in their activities (1). 

(1) Yogins can construct many created minds at the same time. 
The question might then arise—how can many minds be directed in the 
same way ? In reply it has been said that one efficient basic mind might 
be the director of many minds just as one internal organ (mind) is the 
director of different Pranas and organs. Of course, it is not possible to 
observe the working of all the minds simultaneously, but the observation 
appears to be simultaneous just as a whirling lighted stick seems to be a 
wheel of light, or as hundred lotus leaves are simultaneously pierced. 
When knowledge of discrimination (Taraka Jhana—see III.54) which 
has no sequence, is acquired, all things are observed simultaneously. In 
other words, the directing and the many directed minds, as well as their 
objects, act as though they were simultaneous. In spite of the fact that 
the activities of the different minds are different, their simultaneous 
actions are rendered possible in the above manner and there is no 
overlapping. 

To understand how one mind acts on another mind (encased in 
another body), it has to be borne in mind that the mind is by nature 
all-pervading (IV. 10) and is related to all states ; that is why there is 
nothing far or near, spatially speaking, with reference to the mind. As 
the mind of the magician, which functions like the dominant mind, acts 
on the minds of the spectators and produces mass-hypnotism, so does 
the dominant created mind of a Yogin act on other secondary created 

minds. 

The ability to produce constructed minds might be acquired through 
complete control of the organs and the elements or by other means 
without gaining discriminative knowledge, but the minds so created will 
have the afflictive latencies. It is thus seen that there are superior and 
inferior categories of constructed minds. Supernormal powers appearing 
with birth or gained through herbs or drugs, are of a lower order and in 
some cases might be counted as a disease. Powers acquired through 
austerities or incantations performed with the specific object of acquiring 
supernormal powers, though a little superior to others, produce latencies. 
But the actions of such devotees will no doubt be more Sattvika in nature 
than those of the others. 

The constructed mind full of knowledge of discernment and without 
any afflictive latency, is endowed with the highest efficiency, and only the 
best form of action in the shape of imparting instructions on virtue and 
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piety is possible with it j difTerent kinds of work like those done by 
persons who have not acquired discriminative knowledge are not possible 
with such a mind. Persons who have ceased experiencing pleasure and 
pain and have reached a state of liberation do not, obviously, assume a 
created mind for the purpose of enjoyment or for destroying the effects of 
their past actions. 

It should be noted that here mention has been made of one pure I- 
sense creating different minds directing their respective bodies. The root 
of mutative ego is pure I-sense which is always unitary. As the different 
functional limbs of the body are guided by the same mind which appears 
to be moving about therein (like the whirling light appearing as an 
unbroken wheel of fire), so many bodies with subordinate minds work 
under the guidance of a master mind. But the creation of many Jivas, 
i.e. individuals, is not possible. Therefore, a successful Yogin creating 
many minds wiifl have but one ego and he will thus be called one Jiva. 
That different creatures have different egos is a well-established fact. 
Therefore, there is no room for supposing that one Jiva becomes many 
or many Jivas merge into one. 


11 ^ II 

\\ \ \\ 

Of These (Minds With Supernormal Powers) Those Obtained Through 
Meditation Are Without Any Subliminal Imprints. 6. 

Constructed minds or minds which have attained super¬ 
normal powers (1) are of five varieties, viz. those obtained 
with birth, or acquired through drugs, incantations, austerities 
and concentration. Of these, the mind obtained through 
meditation is free from afflictive latencies of attachment etc. 
That is why it has no connection with (worldly) virtue or 
vice, as afflictions of Yogins are fully attenuated. Others, i.e. 

O.P. 228—45 
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those who have acquired supernormal powers in other ways, 
have the latent impressions of their previous actions still left 
in their minds. 

a. 

(r) The constructed minds referred to here, stand for minds which 
have acquired supernormal powers through incantation etc. The words 
^through meditation’ used in the Sutra refer to minds acquired through 
Yogic concentration. No latent impression of Yoga or concentration 
can exist in a present mind because the very fact of being born indicates 
that Samadhi had not been attained in a previous birth. Therefore, a 
mind perfected through Yoga cannot be produced by impenetration of 
nature, based on past latent impressions but it appears through the 
impenetration of a nature not experienced before. Other attainments 
are derived from impressions of previous actions, but Samadhi cannot be 
had as a result of any action in a previous birth because if anyone attains 
Samadhi in his lifetime he will not be born again. When Samadhi is 
attained, liberation is secured in that birth and there is no further birth 
with a gross body. Thus acquisition of powers through Yogic concen¬ 
tration is not the outcome of previous latent impressions. In powers 
acquired through other means, i.e. by virtue of birth etc., the person 
having them exercises those powers involuntarily, whereas in powers 
acquired through Yogic concentration the case is different as each 
exercise of power is completely voluntary. In this case the power is 
employed for the purpose of destroying afflictions such as desires, hatred, 
etc. and is thus destructive of latent impressions. This attainment, 
therefore, is not the result of previous impressions, nor does it 
accumulate impressions. This latter function has been referred to by the 
commentator. 


11 ^ II 

^ TOi: 
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Consequently (that is, in view of the fact that a Yogin’s 
mind is free from impressions whereas minds of others are full 

of them)— 

The Actions Of Yogins Are Neither White Nor Black, Whereas 
The Actions Of Others Are Of Three Kinds. 7. 

Karma is of four kinds—black, black-and-white, white 
and neither white nor black. Of these the action of villains 
is black, while black-and-white Karma is brought about by 
external means and gathers latencies, as it hurts or benefits 
others. White Karma is of those who are engaged in austeri¬ 
ties, religious study and meditation, which being mental are 
free from external action and thus not likely to injure or 
benefit others. The last variety, viz. neither white nor black 
Karma is the last phase in the bodily existence of Yogins who 
have reduced their afflictions. The action of such Yogins is 
not white (1) on account of their spirit of renunciation, and 
not black as they refrain from all prohibited actions. In 
respect of others, the actions are of the other three varieties. 

(1) The actions of villains are black. The actions of ordinary men 
arc black-and-white, because they do good as well as evil. It is difficult 
to conduct a household without either. Even in the harmless occupa¬ 
tion of tilling the soil, lives of insects have to be taken or cattle have to 
be tortured. In trying to save one’s wealth others have to be denied. 
In these and in m any other ways domestic life entails pain to others. 
At the same time good work can also be done. That is why the action 
of ordinary men is regarded as black-and-white. The actions of those 
who are engaged in austerities and meditation alone, or in activities 
independent of external means, are purely white, because causing pain 

to others is not inevitable in such cases. 

The type of work Yogins do brings about a cessation of the fluctua¬ 
tions of the mind, and consequently, of piety and impiety of the mind. 
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In other words, the latencies of piety or impiety and coresponding con¬ 
duct having ceased, actions of the Yogins are neither white nor black. 
As a matter of fact they not only do not do any evil, but the good deeds 
they perform are done without any hope of reward and in a spirit of 
renunciation in order to shut out the spirit of enjoyment. The austeri¬ 
ties and religious studies etc. of Yogins are for attenuating afflictions, 
while their renunciation is not for enjoying the fruits of their labour but 
for developing a spirit of detachment from pleasure and pain and thus 
stopping the fluctuations of the mind. On the attainment of discrimina¬ 
tive enlightenment, actions of the body cease to be the cause of bondage 
and being directed towards arrest of the fluctuations of the mind, are 
neither white nor black. 


II c II 

Thence (From The Other Three Varieties Of Karma) 

Are Manifested The Subconscious Impressions 
Appropriate To Their Consequences. 8. 

The word ‘thence’ refers to the other three varieties of 
Karma. Tadvipakanuguna •» the after-effects of an action 
give rise to subconscious impressions which follow the pattern 
of feeling produced by the experience arising out of such 
action. These remain collected in the mind and become 
manifest in due course. Action of a divine being does not 
result in bringing out the subconscious impressions of actions 
performed in previous births in hell or in animal or in human 
forms, but only brings out the appropriate divine impres¬ 
sions. Such rule applies also to the subconscious impres- 
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sions of actions performed in hell or in animal or human 
forms(l). 

(1) Latent impressions of actions which produce results are called 
KarmaSaya; while the latent impression of feelings arising out of the 
threefold consequences of action, e.g. birth, life-span, and experience of 
pleasure and pain, is called Vasana or subliminal imprint. The com¬ 
ments in Sutra 11.12 should be seen in this connection. Take, for ins¬ 
tance, a human being who is born as such as a result of his previous 
actions ; he goes over his allotted span, enjoying various pains and 
pleasures. The impressions acquired in the course of his existence as a 
human being, i.e. of the human body and its organs, of its span of life, 
and of its pleasures and pains go to form the human Vasana. The latent 
impressions of actions performed in that birth are Karma^aya. Suppose, 
he acts like a beast in the lifetime as a result of which he is next born 
a beast. He, however, retains his human Vasana. In this way innu¬ 
merable Vasanas accumulate in the mind, including some Vasanas 
acquired in previous animal births. The animal-like actions in this 
human life will impel the manifestation of those animal Vasanas. 
That is why it has been said that Karmasaya or latent impression of 
action manifests the appropriate Vasana. The nature of that Vasana 
regulates the birth and enjoyment of pleasure and pain therein. For 
example, a dog enjoys licking, a man enjoys similar pleasure differently. 
If on account of good work done in human life, pleasure is vouchsafed 
in a dog-life that pleasure will be enjoyed in a dog’s way. The outcome 
of Vasana is memory. Memory here refers to the memory of births, 
longevity and experience of pleasure and pain. Memory of birth means 
memory of the body and of the nature of its organs in a particular spe¬ 
cies. Memory of longevity refers to the memory of the duration of 
existence in a particular form. The last named refers to the memory 
of experience of pleasure and pain in a particular life. Memory is a 
sort of knowledge or modification of the mind. For each modification 
there is an associated feeling. Therefore, each memory of experience of 
pleasure and pain is shaped by a corresponding latent impression of 
previous experience which is the Vasana or subconscious impression of 
that feeling. Same is the case with longevity-Vasana and Vasana of 
particular births. 
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II 8, II 


On Accoont Of Similarity Between Memory And Corresponding 
Latent Impressions, The Subconscious Impressions 
Of Feelings Appear Simultaneously Even 
When They Are Separated By Birth, 

Space And Time (1). 9. 


The fruition of actions involving birth as a cat, when put 
in motion by the causes of their manifestation, will take place 
simultaneously even though they might have taken place 
after an interval of a hundred births, at a great distance or 
many eons before, because, although separated from each 
other, all actions of the same nature involving birth as a cat 
will be set in motion. Their simultaneous appearance hap¬ 
pens on account of affinity between memory and latent 
impressions. As the feelings are, so are the latent impres¬ 
sions. These again correspond to the subconscious impres¬ 
sions of Karma-vasana. And as the subconscious impression 
of the feeling produced by an action is, so is its memory. 
Thus from latent impressions, though separated by births, 
space and time, memory arises and from such memory again 
arise latent impressions. That is how memory and impres¬ 
sions manifest themselves, being brought into play by Karma- 
Saya or latent impressions of actions. Thus even though 
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separated by births, there is sequential non-interruptioft'b«r; 

cause there is no break in the relation of cause and effect. 

(1) As the impression of a feeling experienced long ago at a far off 
place, emerges in the mind at once when there is an exciting cause, 
so does Vasana. Even though much time might have elapsed since the 
collection of a latent impression, its recollection does not take time at all 
but rises immediately. Effort to recollect might take time but when the 
memory comes, it comes at once. The intervening impressions do not 
cause any intervention in the memory. This has been explained by the 
commentator with the][^help of an illustration. For example, in the case 
of intervention of births in different species one is born as a man and 
then, on account of evil deeds done, he is born as an animal a hundred 
times, and then he is born again as a man. In spite of the intervention 
of a hundred animal births, the human Vasana will come up to the sur¬ 
face when he is born a man. The same rule applies in the case of 
intervention of space and time. The reason for this is the affinity 
between latency and memory. As the latency is, so is the memory. 
Memory is the re-cognition of the latent impression. As memory is 
only cognitive transformation of latent impression, there cannot be any 
gap between the two. 

The manifestation of Vasana is caused by Karmasaya. From that 
arises clear memory. Karmasaya is the unfailing cause of memory. Thus 
from latency arises memory, and from memory latency is formed, and so 
the cycle goes on. 


5ft I 

5iftwi:, ?WT fft i 
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Desire For Self-Welfare Being Everlasting It Follows That 
The Subconscious Impression From Which It Arises 

Must Be Beginningless. 10. 

In every creature there is a desire for s^If-welfare such 
as ‘I may not be non-existent, let me live for ever.’ This 
desire cannot be spontaneous, i.e. without a cause. How 
can a creature just born, which has not experienced death 
before, have fear of death, which is due to a memory of aver¬ 
sion and sorrow regarding death ? What is natural does not 
require a cause to come into being (1). This shows that the 
mind is filled with eternal VasanSs. Being impelled by an 
appropriate situation, the mind becomes manifest, following 
one such Vasana, for experience of the individual. Some (2) 
hold that mind is shaped by the dimensions of the body like 
the light of a lamp which contracts if the lamp is placed in a 
pot and spreads if placed in a palace (hall). In their opi¬ 
nion this explains how there may be a middle state or how 
the mind gives up one body, takes up another and fills up 
the gap between them (between death and rebirth). It also 
explains Saihsara or the cycle of births. Acharya (sage) says 
that it is the modification of the all-pervading mind (and not 
the mind itself) which contracts and expands and the cause 
of such contraction and expansion is virtue and its other 
similar attributes. This exciting cause is twofold, viz. exter¬ 
nal and internal (or relating to the self). The external ones 
presuppose actions by the body etc., e.g. worship, charity, 
adoration, etc. The internal ones depend only on the 
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mind. Reverence etc. illustrate them. It has been said by 
Acharya in this connection : “Friendliness etc., which the 
contemplative (Yogins) cherish as congenial pursuits, are not 
contingent on the achievement of something outside, and 
they are productive of the highest merit.’* Of the two causes, 
the mental ones (3) are stronger, because nothing can be 
superior to true knowledge and renunciation. Whoever can 
by physical force alone, without the help of will-power, 
empty out Dandakaranya (a forest) or drink off a sea like 
sage Agastya ? 

(1) What is natural does not require a cause to arise. It is seen that 
fear is caused through recollection of sorrows. Horror of death is a sort 
of fear. There must be a cause for it. Therefore, it cannot be a natural 
occurrence. To explain fear of death, previous experience of sorrow at 
the time of death must be admitted. Thus previous births have also to be 
admitted. The knower, instruments of reception and the knowables are 
inherent in any creature. They are not produced by any cause during 
its life-time. 

‘A^ih’or desire for self-welfare is a feeling arising out of a desire to live 
and not to be non-existent. It is eternal and exists in all creatures, past, 
present and future. As is eternally present in all creatures withouf 

exception, Vasana is also eternal. As there was ‘ASih’ in the past, there 
must have been corresponding births, and we must therefore admit that 
the cycle of births and Vasana are eternal. Some people explain that 
fear of death is the result of an instinct. Instinct means untaught ability 
or a faculty which is noticeable from birth. But this does not say anything 
about the origin of instincts. Evolutionists hold that it is inherited. 
According to them in the beginning life takes the form of a unicellular 
creature called amoeba. After all, it is not denied that there is such a 
thing as instinct or untaught ability, but that does not explain whence it 
has come. This has been gone into in greater detail in connection with 
Sutra II.9 (2). 

(2) Incidentally, the magnitude of the mind has been spoken of. 
According to some, the mind is like a lamp in a pot or in a palace (hall). 
It assumes the form of the body it inhabits. Vijnana-bhiksu says that it 
b the view of some Saihkhya philosophers. Yogacharya says that it is all- 
pervading as it has no spatial extent. Mind which has acquired super- 
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normal powers through knowledge of discernment can take in everything 
knowable at the same time and therefore it is regarded as all-pervading. 
Mind is not all-pervading like the sky, because the sky is only external 
space. Mind on the other hand is only power of knowing without any 
extension in space. Since its connection with innumerable external things 
which are potentially clearly knowable is ever existing, the mind and its 
faculty of knowing are limitless. Only the modifications of the mind 
contract and expand. That is why the mind appears as limited. With 
ordinary persons knowledge is acquired in small instalments while with 
Yogins of supernormal powers it dawns in its entirety. Thus it follows 
that mind itself is all-pervading, but its modifications admit of con¬ 
traction and expansion. 

(3) The causes which bring about the manifestation of Vasana have 
been analysed by the commentator. The cause in this case is the latent 
impression of actions. The actions produced by the effort, i.e. the acti¬ 
vities of the sense-organs, of the organs of action and of the body, as also 
their latencies, are the external causes, while the activity of the internal 
organs and latent impressions thereof are the internal causes or mental 
acts. The commentator has emphasised the point that mental action is 
the stronger of the two. 


^ ^ 

^ I ^ 
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Oo Account Of Being Held Together By Cnnse, Result, Refuge 

And Supporting Object, VSsanA Disappears 
When They Are Absent. 11. 

From a cause like virtue, pleasure or happiness results ; 
from impiety, pain or misery ; from happiness, attachment ; 
and from misery, hatred. Thence (from attachment and 
hatred) ensues effort; and from effort results action of speech, 
mind or body, whereby creatures benefit or injure others ; 
from that again arise piety and impiety, happiness and misery, 
attachment and hatred. Thus revolves constantly the six- 
spoked wheel of births. Nescience which is at the root of all 
misery is the motive power of this perpetually moving wheel. 
Thus the process mentioned above serves as the cause. Result 
is the motive or purpose of an action which determines its 
moral value as virtuous or vicious. (In reply to a question, 
how it is possible for Vasana as cause to be held together by 
its effect, the commentator says—) Nothing which did not 
exist can come into being (i.e. effect is present in a subtle form 
in the cause and that is how the effect can be the receptacle 
of a cause). A mind prone to fluctuation is the refuge of 
Vasana, which for want of a supporting substratum, cannot 
reside in a Chitta in which this proneness is destroyed. The 
object which induces or calls forth Vasana, is its inciting cause. 
Thus the basic cause (Avidya), result, refuge and inciting 
object together hold Vasana. When they disappear Vasanas 
collected by them also disappear. 

(1) Vasanas are collected by or associated with cause, result, refuge 
and support. The fluctuations rooted in nescience, i.e. the wrong cogni¬ 
tions are the cause of Vasana. The latent impression of experience 
derived from the feeling created by being born in a particular species, 
living therein for a particular period of time, and the pleasure and pain 
experienced therein, is V^ana. The cause of birth, span of life and 
experience of pleasure and pain is good or evil action. The cause of 
actions is nescience in the shape of attachment, aversion, etc. Thus 
nescience is the root cause and this is how the root cause has kept to¬ 
gether the Vasanas. The consequence of Vasana is memory, i.e. some 
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modification of the mind. By being cast in the mould of Vasana it gives 
rise to pleasure or pain which leads to an effort towards good or evil 
actions. The commentator has stated earlier that the latent impression of 
the memory of a feeling is Vasana. Virtuous action or its opposite 
arises from memory shaped by Vasana of previous births, longevity and 
experience. Since memory gives rise to fresh Vasana, memory helps to 
sustain Vasana. For instance, memory of happiness leads to accumulation 
of Vasana of happiness. The expression Turu§artha’means that which 
serves the objective of Purusa. It may be the experience of pleasure or 
pain, or it may be liberation. This is not the outcome of Vasana alone, 
but of knowing the knowables as well. Birth, longevity and experience 
of pleasure and pain are the results of Karma^aya and not of Vasana. 
Thus only memory results from Vasana. 

Ghitta prone to fluctuations is the abode of Vasana. When that'prone- 
ness b destroyed through acquisition of discriminative enlightenment, 
the mind remains full of that knowledge alone and thus there is no room 
for Vasanas of nescience. When the knowledge that Purusa is nothing 
but absolute Consciousness fills the mind, memory of such modifications 
as am a man’ or am a cow* being impossible, all such Vasanas are 
destroyed because they can no longer beget memory of wrong cognitions. 
Thus a mind which has finished its activity cannot be the abode of 
Vasana while an active mind with normal functions, i.e. a mind which 
has not acquired discriminative enlightenment is its abode. 

Although Karmaiaya is the cause of appearance of Vasana, it 
appears with objects like light, sound, etc. and in the form of birth, 
longevity and experience ; that is why those objects are considered as the 
props of Vasana. Sound reveals the subconscious impression of hearing j 
that is why sound is the prop of the Vasana of hearing. Thus Vasana is 
sustained by nescience, memory, an active Chitta and objects. When 
they disappear, Vasana also disappears. Uninterrupted discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge is the cause of the cessation of nescience etc. With the 
dawning of dbcriminative knowledge, cognition of objects, inclination of 
the mind to Guna-induced activities, memory of Vasanas and nescience 
disappear, consequently Vasana is destroyed. It might be questioned 
why it is necessary to mention all the other aspects such as Gu^as and 
the like when the destruction of nescience alone brings about their cessa¬ 
tion. It should be understood in this connection that nescience is not 
destroyed outright. After shutting out knowables etc. one has to get to 
the root cause in the form of nescience and then destroy it. That is why 
it b necessary to know the different elements which sustain Vsbana, and 
try to attenuate them from the very beginning. 
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The six^spoked wheel of the round of birth and death, i.e. worldlinese 



A creature does an act of piety or impiety prompted by attachment 
or aversion. From attachment to pleasure one does a pious act or an 
impious act in the form of oppressing others. Similarly, from aversion, 
seeking relief from pain, one does both pious and impious acts. From 
pious acts one gets more pleasure and less pain, while impious acts result 
in more pain and less pleasure. From pleasure arises attachment to 
objects which give pleasure and hatred towards things which hinder 
pleasure. Pain gives rise to hatred towards objects which cause pain and 
attachment towards objects which are antagonistic to pain. At the root 
of all is nescience or delusion in the shape of wrong knowledge. This is 
how the cycle of births is revolving. 
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Since anything positive cannot be produced out of no¬ 
thing, nor can anything that exists be completely destroyed, 
how can subliminal impressions which exist as positive things 
be eliminated altogether ? 

The Past And Ths Fature Are In Reality Present In Their 
Fundamental Forms, There Being Only Difference In 
The Characteristics Of The Forms Taken At 

Different Times (1). 12. 

A thing which will appear later is said to be of the 
future. It is said to be of the past when its manifestation 
has already been experienced. The present is that whose 
functions are currently manifest. All the three aspects of a 
thing are objects of knowledge. Had the past and future 
things not existed in their special forms then the knowledge 
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of the past and the future would have been contentless, but 
there can be no knowledge without content. Therefore the 
past and the future things are really in existence in a subtle 
form in the causes, of which they are the effects. Moreover, 
if the resultant effects of actions leading to experience (of 
pleasure and pain) or salvation were unreal, then nobody 
would be engaged in such pursuits. Cause can only bring 
forth to the'present what is already in existence ; it can never 
produce what is altogether non-existent. Only a present, i.e. 
existent cause can bring out an effect in its present perceptible 
form, it cannot produce anything non-existent. An object 
has many characteristics, and they are situated, so to say, in 
the different ^periods of time. While the present characteris¬ 
tics are the particular manifestations (2) of the object, the 
past and future ones are not so. Then how do they exist ? 
The future exists in its potential form, while the past exists in 
the cognitions and feelings experienced before. The present 
is manifest in its own true nature while the past and the 
future are not so. At the time of appearance of one phase, 
the characteristics of the other two phases lie unmanifest in 
the things. Thus there being no non-existence, the threefold 
aspect of a thing is proved, i.e. the threefold aspect exists 
because the individual aspects do exist, and are not non¬ 
existent. 

(1) That the past and the future are real is proved by the fact of 
the knowledge of the past and the future. Apart from the case of Yogins, 
there are many examples of fore-knowledge of the future. There must 
be a content for knowledge. There is no instance of objectless know¬ 
ledge, it is inconceivable or absurd. Thus if there is knowledge, there 
must be an object for it. Knowledge of the future has thus an object. It 
should therefore be admitted that a future object does exist. Thus it 
must be admitted that the past object also exists. Now it has to be 
demonstrated how the past and future states exist. There are three 
forms of existent things, viz. object, action or mutation, and potential. Of 
these, mutation changes things, thus mutation is the cause of change. It 
is to be admitted that although what we call an entity, i.e. an object, is 
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based on mutability yet there is something whose mutation it is. That 
something is the basic object or entity. Hardness etc. are attributes due 
to invisible actions of causal factors. Mutation is visible action. Visible 
action is the cause while manifestation due to unseen action or appear¬ 
ance as a steady object, is the effect. The mutation into effect through 
the action of the cause, is the characteristic of change pertaining to an 
object. The transfer from one potential state to another is the charac¬ 
teristic of the causal action. Visible gross activity is the collective know¬ 
ledge of the subtle momentary ones. Light, sound, etc. are like that. 
Thus gross objects like (earthen) pot etc. are the collective knowledge of 
innumerable subtle activities taking place in quick succession as a rapidly 
revolving burning coal looks like a wheel of fire. From potentiality ensues 
activity which is the cause, from this cause ensues knowledge or a sentient 
state, and the sentient state relapses to a state of potentiality or latency— 
this continuous sequence of change is the basic nature of the phenomenal 
world. I'hat is the subtlest form of all gross objects and the organs, 
which are manifestations of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas principles. (See 
next Sutra.) 

Conception of change is thus knowledge of an action or the manifest 
result of an action. As there is change in our internal organs of recep¬ 
tion, so are there changes in the phenomenal world. According to the 
Sariikhya philosophy external things are basically the I-sense of particular 
beings, i.e, they are products of the mind. Wften latent impressions in 
their potency come up to our conscious level, they develop into an object 
as recollection and that process of development we call change; the 
changes in the phenomenal world are basically of the same nature. 

The change arising out of interaction of external activity and mental 
action is knowledge of an object. In ordinary conditions our mind, due 
to its limited power of reception, cannot grasp either the subtle mutations 
taking place at imperceptible intervals or the totality of such innumerable 
changes. The perception in small quantities of momentary changes 
taking place around us, is the natural way of human perception which 
results in cognition of objects. Usually both the cause and the effect in 
the process of mutation are perceived in quanta. It has been stated 
before that the manifestation of mutation or action from the potential 
state is change. Since no estimate can be formed of all possible changes, 
they are innumerable. Although innumerable, we receive them in small 
instalments in a restricted manner by way of a cause and effect relation¬ 
ship. That is why we imagine that what we have taken in is past, what 
we are now taking in is present, and what is possible to be taken in later 
is future. When the limitations of the power of comprehension are 
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removed by Samyama, all possible combinations of the momentary 
changes come within the purview of knowledge simultaneously, revealing 
both the cause and the effect, producing thereby knowledge of the past 
and the future. In other words, everything appears to be present. 

What is stated above in respect of external objects is also applicable 
to internal states. That is why the author of the Sutra has said that the 
past and the future really exist in a subtle form, but on the basis of the 
threefold aspect of time, we consider that they are not present, i e. they 
were present or will be present. 

Ordinarily objects are perceived piecemeal. By the concept of time 
things are marked off as past and future and are considered non-existent. 
Time as such has no reality but the objects are real. Owing to our 
limited capacity of knowledge and subtleness of things we may not be 
able to perceive them fully in certain situations and thus impose temporal 
limitations on tHem as past and future, virtually making them non¬ 
existent. In an omniscient mind, however, there is no such limitation and 
things are intuited in their entirety, independent of any other considera¬ 
tions and hence they are ever present in their completeness. 

In the last Sutra reference has been made to the disappearance of 
Vasana ; that means only its submergence in a subtle from into its cause. 
When it submerges it does not come into the path of knowledge nor is it 
overseen by Purusa. This Sutra has been enunciated to prove that what 
exists never becomes a non-entity, and what is non-existing can never 
become a real entity. It has just been demonstrated that change of state 
only gives the appearance of non-existence. [See 1.7(1).] Absence of 
Vasana thus implies its existence for ever in an unmanifest, state. 

(2) The three states of past, present and future have been explained 
above in reference to the constituent principles. This can also be demon¬ 
strated by reference to ordinary objects. A clod of earth can be a pot or 
a pan as the potter may wish. Therefore the pot and the pan can be 
said to exist in the clod of earth in a subtle form. To bring forth the 
property of potness the efficient cause in the shape of the potter’s will, 
industry, desire for money, energy and knowledge is necessary. That is 
why the commentator has said that a cause is able to render manifest an 
effect existing unmanifest in an object. It may be argued in this connec- 
tion that since the formation of the pot means not the disappearance 
of the clod of earth of which it is made but a change in its shape in that 
it assumes a shape which it had not had before and that the unreal 
does not appear but there is taking in of a new form, it cannot be the 
object of future knowledge. It h^s been stated before that mutation is 
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nothing but potentiality made known. Modification of the ordinary 
intellect manifests the potential state slowly ; that is why the potter, by 
slowly exercising his will, gives expression to the shape which was in an 
unmanifest state. Thus the knowledge of the cause in the shape of the 
potter’s will and of the potentiality of the clod of earth, coming into 
contact with each other is the manifestation of the pot or a knowledge 
of the presence of the pot. Change of form is also knowledge of energy 
in the form of action. 

If the power of knowledge is so developed that the entire energy of 
the potter and all the properties of the clod of earth can be known, then 
the manifold contacts of these two can also be known, as well as all the 
sequences that are known to an ordinary intellect. It has been stated 
before that mind in itself is all-pervading, so it always has contact with 
everything, but its modifications being limited by its kinship with body, 
knowledge comes through a narrow channel. For example, when we look 
at the sky at night, the rays of all the stars and planets enter into our eyes 
but on account of our limited visual powers we do not see all of them, but 
only the bright ones. Similarly, when the grossness is removed from our 
intellect, and the Sattvika or sentient faculty is cleared of dross and 
reaches its highest form, then all objects, past, present and future, would 
exhibit themselves before the mind’s eye at the same time and everything 
will be present. 


^ li ii 

I ?fsq«r m ^ II II 

Characteristics, Which Are Present At All Times, Are Manifest 
And Subtle, And Are Composed Of The Three Gonas. 13. 

Of the three-phased characteristics, the manifest state is 
called the present. In the past and the future states they 
are in six non-specific (1) subtle forms. These phenomenal 
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forms and their properties are but special combination (2) of 
the Gunas, as basically they are nothing but the Gunas. 
That is why it has been stated in the !§astras : “The ultimate 
nature of the Gunas is never visible; what is seen is extremely 
ephemeral like an illusion.” 

(1) The characteristics which are visible or present are said to be 
manifest. Objects which are cognised as manifest are the sixteen modi¬ 
fications of the Gunas, viz. the five Bhutas, the five sense-organs, the five 
organs of action, and the mind. Their previous state and what they will 
be hereafter, or in other words, their past and future states, are their 
subtle states. Therefore the subtle states would be the five Tanmatras 
and Asmita or I-sense. Of course this is from the point of view of the 
ultimate nature t»f things. From a material point of view a clod of earth 
is the manifest or present state, while pot etc. would be its past or future 
subtle states. 

(2) From the fundamental point of view, everything is made up of 
the three Gunas—Sattva, Rajas and Tamas—which are respectively the 
sentient, the mutative and the static faculties. Looking at everything from 
this standpoint, liberation or extreme cessation of the threefold misery has 
to be attained. The state of equilibrium of the three Gunas is their un¬ 
manifest state. Gross and subtle states are their unbalanced conditions. 
Although the manifest states are palpably visible, they should be shunned 
as they bring misery and are insignificant, transient and illusory. This 
proposition has been supported by a statement quoted from the Saslji- 
tantra-^astra framed by Varsaganya. 


11 Vi II 
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But if all objects are products of the three Gunas, then 
how can there be a single perception as ‘one sound Tan- 
matra*, ‘one sense-organ (as ear, eye, etc.)’ ? 


On Account Of The Co-Ordinated Mutation Of The «Three Gunas, 

An Object Appears As A Unit. 14. 

The Gunas with the three properties of cognition, acti¬ 
vity and retentiveness, mutate in the process of reception into 
one organ for reception of sound, viz, the ear. Similarly, the 
Gunas serving as object, undergo modification to manifest 
as an object, viz. sound. The modifications of the various 
Tanmatras such as sound Tanmatra, smell Tanmatra, etc. 
into tangible states, form the various Bhutas or elements such 
as l^abda-bhuta, Ksiti-bhuta (1), etc. each according to the 
appropriate Tanmatra. In the same way from the mutation 
of those Bhutas and their phenomenal conglomeration, are 
formed earth, cow, tree, hill, etc. In respect of the other 
Bhutas (gross elements) according to their respective proper¬ 
ties of fluidity, warmth, mobility and voidness, similar conclu¬ 
sions about their particular unified states may be made. 

‘An object prior or posterior to cognition is non-existent, 
but in dreams there can be cognition without the existence of 
any object’—there are thinkers who use such an argument 
and rule out the objective world, and hold that objects are 
produced from cognition only and like objects in a dream 
have no real existence. How can their views be respected 
since they dispute the existence of objects that appear by 
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virtue of their very existence (2), and thus put trust on illogi¬ 
cal wild imagination ? 

(1) The three Gunas are at the root of all things. How can a thing 
composed of these three be regarded as one ? To answer that query this 
SQtra has been propounded. Gunas though three in number are insepar¬ 
able. Sattva-guva does not become cognisable without Rajas and Tamas. 
The same is the case with Rajas and Tamas. It has been said before that 
a modification is nothing but transformation of the potential state (which 
is inertia, i.e. Tamas) being activated (which is movement, i.e. Rajas) into 
perception (which is sentience, i.e. Sattva). Thus in all mutations the 
three constituent principles having sentient, mutable and static properties 
must be present. In other words, though different, the three act in 
unison and produce a change. Such is their nature. That is why the pro¬ 
duct of the change is regarded as one object. Take, for example, know¬ 
ledge of sound. In it there are potentiality, activity and perceptibility, 
otherwise knowledge of sound would not be possible. But the sound is 
regarded as one and not as three different things. That is how on account 
of unification through mutation things are regarded as one. 

Tanmatra-avayava—those whose component parts are the Tanmatras, 
e.g. K$iti-bhuta. 

(2) The author of the Sutra has admitted the existence of (extra¬ 
mental) substance. This controverts the theory of the Vaina^ikas (a class 
of Buddhists). The commentator has elucidated this point, though the 
Sutra does not go into this. 

The Vijnanavadins or the Idealists (a Buddhist sect) argue that when 
there is no perception there is no awareness of the existence of external 
objects, but that when there is no external object, there may be knowledge 
of it, as, for example, in a dream one can have knowledge of colour, taste, 
etc. Therefore there is no substance outside perception and outside 
objects are figments of imagination. (That which is outside the sense- 
organs and whose action produces knowledge is the basic substance.) The 
fallacy in the above-mentioned argument is now being shown. It is true 
that knowledge of external objects is not possible without perception 
because without the power of perception there c^n be no knowledge. But 
it is not true that there can be knowledge of an external object which docs 
not exist at all. In dream there is no perceptive knowledge of an outside 
object but the knowledge is that of the latent impressions of the external 
objects. There is no instance of such perception without once coming in 
contact with an activity external to the senses. For example, a person 
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born blind can never dream of light. Imaginary concepts are the only 
proofs adduced by the Idealists. Sun, moon, earth, etc. which exist 
phenomenally and prove their existence by virtue of their presence are 
attempted to be disproved by them by merely semantic concepts. When 
they are asked how the phenomenal world came into being, they say that 
there is no reality in it, it is an illusion. In their view the cause is non¬ 
existent, so is the effect. Such are their delusions based only on the use 
of words. 

Observing the worldly things from spiritual level one is bound to 
distinguish things eminently wholesome and desirable from those that are 
fit to be discarded. Sorrow and cause of sorrow are mutable objects and 
hence are to be discarded. What is permanent, pure, sentient and 
liberated is desirable. It is imperative for one to go through objects to be 
discarded and their annihilation so long as one is striving for salvation. 
Once salvation is attained, one does not need to look at things from such 
spiritual angle, and is no longer concerned with things to be discarded 
and their annihilation. Hence the commentator has stated that from 
spiritual standpoint impersonal objects that are to be discarded exist ; 
what remains after the ultimate goal is reached is the Seer-abiding-in- 
Himself which is beyond ordinary comprehension. 


grp:, qw^r: \ 
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Why is that (the statement controverted in the preceding 
Sutra) illogical ? 

In Spite Of Sameness Of Objects, On Account Of There Being 
Separate Minds They (The Object And Its Knowledge) 

Follow Different Paths, That Is Why They Are 

Entirely Different (1). 15. 

There may be an object of common interest to many 
minds ; it is not figured by one mind, nor by many minds, 
but is grounded in itself. How do we illustrate this ? On 
account of there being different minds the same object 
evokes a feeling of pleasure in a virtuous mind, a feeling of 
misery in a vicious mind, a feeling of stupor in a mind full of 
nescience and an attitude of indifference in a mind with 
perfect insight. Then of which mind is the object a creation 
(assuming an object is a creation of the mind) ? Again it is 
not probable that the creation of one mind would influence 
another mind. That is why the paths of object and know¬ 
ledge are demarcated by difference in the form of objectivity 
and receptivity, and there is no chance of confusion between 
the two. According to the Sarhkhya philosophy all objects 
are made of the three Gunas which are constantly mutating. 
They come into contact with the mind through an exciting 
cause such as virtue, vice, etc., when they produce corres¬ 
ponding impressions and thus become the cause of such 
impressions. 

(1) In the previous Sutra all phenomenal objects have been referred 
to. In this Sutra the difference of mind and object is being shown. When 
from the same external object different feelings are roused in different 
minds, then that object and mind must be different. They are mutating 
in different directions. 

As from the standpoint of feeling, difference between mind and 
matter has been shown, so from the point of view of perception of the 
objective world, the existence of different external objects common to all 
minds can be established. When the same object can produce the same 
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perception in different minds, e.g. the sun and the perception of its light, 
then the mind and the object are different. If an object had been the 
creation of a mind, then there would have been difference in the concep> 
tion of each, and there would have been no such thing as one perception 
common to all minds. 

This is how the commentator has shown clearly that when the distinc¬ 
tion between mind and matter is established, the views of Idealists become 
untenable. The perception of different objects, e.g. different colours etc., 
though modifications of the mind, is due to the existence of some external 
object as its source, on account of which the mind undergoes modification, 
because different perceptions do not arise out of the spontaneous mutation 
of the mind only. 


gRT 1 

«T ^«i>rHTir\r^ II II 
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pro ^ II 

Some say that an object comes into being simultaneously 
with its perception because it is enjoyed by perception, e.g. 
happiness etc. are objects of experience and are co-existent 
with their experience ; so also sound etc., being objects of 
experience are simultaneously existent with their respective 
experience. Thus by refuting the general perceptibility of 
objects they try to establish the non-existence of a substance 
(substratum) in past or future. (Such a view is not supported 
by this Sutra.) 
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Object Is Not Dependent On One Mind, Because If It Were So, Then 
What Will Happen When It Is Not Cognised By That 

Mind (1) ? 16. 

If an object were dependent on one mind, then what 
will happen to it when that mind is inattentive or is in an 
arrested state, and does not concern itself with the nature of 
the object ? Because then it will not be the object of any 
other mind, nor will it be noticed by any other mind. If it 
again comes into contact with the mind (from which it was 
said to have originated) wherefrom will it come ? On this line 
of argument there cannot be any unknown part (by a parti¬ 
cular perceiver) of an object. For example, in ordinary par¬ 
lance when we speak of the absence of the back the absence 
of belly is also implied. If, therefore, there is no unknown 
part, the known part and the perception thereof also become 
unrealities. That is why it must be admitted that an object 
has distinct existence common to all, and minds are also dis¬ 
tinct and peculiar to each individual. The realisation arising 
out of the contact of these two is the experience of an object 

by a person. 

(1) This aphorism has not been accepted by Bhojadeva ; it may 
pgj*Jig^p 5 he part of the commentary on the last Sutra. This aphorism 
establishes that an object is common to all, whereas a mind is peculiar to 
each individual. A thing is an object of knowledge to many and is not 
conceived by the mind of one individual, hforeover, it is not conceived 
by many minds, but the mind and the object being separately established, 

both undergo mutations separately. 

Granting that an object is dependent on one mind, the question that 

arises is what happens to the object when it is not being perceived by that 
mind. If it is the figment of a mind, naturally it would cease to exist 
when the mind is not directed to it. But it does not happen that way. 
It is also not a tenable argument that an object is the creation of many 
minds because there is no reason why many minds will conceive of the 

same thing. 

Samkhya philosophers do not need to resort to such hypotheses. 

They hold that the Drafts (Seer) and the’Dfiya (seen or knowable) both 

O.P. 828--48 
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exist. Of them the knowable or the world of phenomenal objects mutates 
as it exists while the Seer exists as an immutable entity. The discern¬ 
ment of the Seer and the seen through true knowledge leads to attainment 
of the spiritual goal. An object has two aspects : when it is being cognised 
and when it exists as an object of cognition without being cognised. The 
latter is known as its objectivity. 

The first of the two aspects, viz. the actual cognition depends on and 
varies with each individual cogniser. But the second aspect, its know- 
ability, can be cognised by all and is, therefore, commonly shared by 
them. When there is contact between the organ of reception and a 
knowable, cognition takes place. 


51^3^ II ^^11 

External Objects Are Known Or Unknown To The Mind 
According As They Colour The Mind. 17. 

Objects are like lodestones. They attract the mind as 
though it were a piece of iron, and influence it. The object 
with which the mind becomes related, comes to be known, 
while other objects remain unknown. On account of the know- 
ability or unknowability of things, the mind is mutable (1). 

(1) Objects attract the mind or modify it, as magnet does a piece of 
iron. The source of objects is the external actions of sound, light, etc., 
which entering into the proper place in the mind, through the sense- 
channels, modify the mind. Things do not bring the mind out of the 
body, but when the modifications relate to external objects, the mind is 
said to turn outward. Some hold that the mind goes out by the sense- 
channels and suffers fluctuation on contact with objects. This view is not 
correct. Mind, an internal organ of a being, cannot reside in an external 
object in the absence of a refuge. An object and the mind meet inside 
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the body and it is there that the mutation of the mind takes place. The 
place where the mutation takes place is called Hfdaya (the heart or the 
affective centre). Perception of objects appears there and it disappears 
there also. Contact with, or influence of the activity of, an object is the 
cause of the mind being set in motion ; that is why an object is known or 
unknown according as it does or does not come into contact with the 
mind. 

Objects cognised by the mind exist independently of it. Under suit¬ 
able conditions they influence or shape the mind. Then the knowledge 
of the object appears in the mind ; otherwise the mere existence of the 
thing does not bring about its cognition by the mind. Thus a separate 
object is sometimes known by the mind and sometimes it remains un¬ 
known. From this is established that a mind suffers mutation in the 
shape of change in perception. In other words, the modification of the 
mind is caused lay the action of a real (extramental) substance (see note 
to Sutra 11.20 in this connection). The significance of the subject has to 
be realised through introspection. 


II II 

Then again to whom the mind is an object— 

On Account Of The Immutability Of Pnrusa Who Is Master Of 
The Mind, The Modifications Of The Mind Are Always 

Known Or Manifest. 18.^ 

If like the mind, its master had been undergoing change, 
then the fluctuations of the mind which are manifest to him 
would have been known and unknown as objects like sound 
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are. But the fact that the mind is ever manifest to its master, 
Purusa, establishes the latter’s immutability (1). 

(1) Objects are sometimes known and sometimes not known by the 
mind, but the mind as an object of Purusa, i.e. Grahita, is always known 
by Him. It is not possible to have modifications of the mind without 
their being known. This has been explained fully in the notes to Sutra 
11.20. Modifications of the mind, whether Pramana or of any other 
kind, are felt as ‘I am knowing’, the ‘I’ being Grahita or receiver. 
These are always witnessed by Purusa. There can be no knowledge or 
perception unseen by Purusa. Whenever there is perception it is seen 
or illumined by Puru$a. As it is not possible to have perception which is 
not known, the mind as an object known by Purusa is always manifest 
as a modification. « 

If Purusa, the source of cognition, mutated, then this character of 
being perpetually known would have been vitiated. Mutation of Purusa 
implies that He is sometimes knower and sometimes non-knower. Had it 
been so the mind would not have been ever manifest, sometimes it would 
have been known and sometimes not known. But such a mind is incon¬ 
ceivable. Mutability of the mind and immutability of Purusa thus esta¬ 
blish the distinction between the two. 

The objectivity of the mind is its quality of being modified by {i.e. 
identified with) sound, colour, etc. Action of sound etc. excites the 
senses, which in turn activate the mind. That is how perception of 
objects takes place. It is not possible that modifications are there without 
being known or manifest to the Seer. If the fluctuations revealed to the 
Seer were sometimes unknown, then the Seer would not have been a per¬ 
petual absolute Seer but mutable. In other words, fluctuations become 
known through contact with the Seer. If it were seen that there was 
contact with Purusa but the fluctuations were not known, then Purusa 
would have been a Seer and a non-Seer, i.e. mutable. 


H STOSIT?!: II U H 
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It may be argued that the mind is self-illuminating and 
also illuminator of objects like fire (but)— 

It (Mind) Is Not Self-Illuminating Being An Object (Knowable). 19. 

As the other organs and objects like light and sound, 
being know<ible, are not self-illuminating, so is mind. In 
this case fire is not an appropriate example because fire does 
not illumine its own unmanifest self. The illumination caused 
by fire is the outcome of contact between the illuminer and 
the illuminated and has no connection with the true nature 
of the fire. Moreover, if it is said that the mind is self-illu¬ 
minating, it will mean that the mind is not knowable by any¬ 
thing else ; as when we say that Akasa is self-supporting we 
mean that Aka^a is not supported by anything else. But the 
mind is a knowable because from a reflection of the action in 
one’s mind, one feels such modifications as ‘I am angry’, ‘I 
am afraid’, ‘I like it’. This would not have been possible 
had there been no cognition of what was happening in one’s 
own mind (1). 

(1) The mind or cognition is not self-luminous, because it is know- 
able. That which is knowable is very different from the knower. There 
cannot be a seer of a Seer. That is why the Seer is self-luminous. One’s 
*1’ is felt to be conscious but that which is knowable by one, such as 
knowledge of sound etc., or feeling of desire etc., is regarded as uncons¬ 
cious. What is felt as one’s own self is the conscious part of the individual. 
Objects which are felt as 'mine’ have no consciousness in them. They are 
knowables. Similarly the mind, being a knowable, is not self-luminous. 
Why is mind a knowable ? Because of the feelings : 'I have attachment’, 
*1 have fear’, 'I have anger’, etc. Modifications of the mind like attach- 
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ment, fear, anger, etc. thus become knowables or objects. They are, 
therefore, not the Seer or Knower and because they are not the Seer, 
they are not self-luminous. 

It might be asked why the mind should not be regarded as self- 
luminous since it knows the feelings arising in it. In reply, it can be said 
that one feels ‘I know’. If you say that the feelings are known by the 
mind, then the 'mind’ and *1* would be the same. If'I* am the knower 
then one part of the mind will be the knower and the other part know- 
able, such as feelings of attachment, fear, etc. Then again the question 
will arise : ‘Who knows that I am the knower ?’ The reply must be : 
‘I know that I am the knower.’ Thus it must be admitted that there is 
in us a part, which knows itself, which is distinct from the unconscious 
part, viz. feelings etc. We must, therefore, admit the existence of a self- 
luminous, i.e. self-cognizant Knower. Moreover, that will be self-evident 
perception, while knowledge is acquired through the process of knowing. 
The act of knowing is perception, while that which perceives is pure 
Consciousness. Thus the distinction between the knowable and the 
Knower or Seer is established. 

If the people, who hold that the mind is both self-luminous and 
illuminator of objects, are asked to cite something in which both the 
characteristics are present, they refer to the fire. But the illustration of 
fire is inappropriate. What is the meaning of the expression, ‘fire is self- 
luminous’ ? It means that another conscious Knower comes to know the 
light. What is the meaning of the expression, ‘fire illumines other 
things’ ? It means that a conscious person knows the object on which light 
falls. In either case the illuminer is the conscious Knower and the illu- 
minable is the light i.e. Tejas-bhuta or light element. Like all other 
knowledge this is also the result' of contact between the Seer and the 
object. Fire is thus not an example of self-luminosity and illumination 
of objects. If fire had been manifesting itself as ‘I am fire’ and also illu¬ 
minating or knowing another object, then the analogy would have been 
apt; but in this case there is no reference to the real nature of fire which, 
though described as sentient, is in reality insentient. 
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Besides, Both (The Mind And Its Objects) Cannot Be 

Cognised Simultaneously. 20. 

Simultaneous cognizance of one’s (mind’s) own form and 
that of another (the object) is not possible (1). In the opinion 
of those who believe in the doctrine of universal momentari¬ 
ness, the result of an action, the action itself and its doer are 
all the same. (It would logically follow that cognition of both 
the agent or knower and the knowable or the effect produced 
by it on the mind, should take place at the same time. Since 
that is not the case, mind cannot be regarded as self- 
luminous.) 

(1) That the mind is illuminer of objects is an established fact. To 
call it illuminer of self would be to regard it as both the subject and the 
object of knowledge. If it were illuminer of both then it would be cogni¬ 
zant simultaneously of its own nature, i,e. its cognising faculty (T am the 
knower’) and of the object. But that is not the case. They are separately 
cognised, one at a time. The mental process which brings about percep¬ 
tion of a knowable, does not bring about perception of the knowing mind. 
The two operations are different. Since the two do not take place at the 
same time, the mind is not self-luminous. 

To call the mind self-luminous is to regard it as a knower, implying 
thereby that it is cognizant of itself as both a knower and a knowable. 
The commentator has thus shown the fallacy of the believers in the 
doctrine of universal momentariness (a sect of Buddhists) who hold that 
the mental act, the subject, and the object of the act are not different. 
It is not logical to say that the object is known while the self is known, or 
that the self is known while the object is known. Moreover, in the 
doctrine of universal momentariness the mind being momentary and 
inclusive of the knower, the act of knowing and the object, there is no 
chance or possibility of knowing oneself (as ‘I am the knower’) and a 
knowable as distinct entities. 

Therefore, the mind, not being the simultaneous illuminer of itself as 
the knower and the object, is not self-luminous. It is in fact a knowable 
and so it becomes an object and is cognised as such. As the cognitive 
principle is known by a process of reflection it is the result of an action, 
and so it is not self-luminous or absolute Consciousness, unrelated to 
action. If a self-luminous entity not subject to action or mutation is 
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admitted, then it would mean admitting an immutable principle of 
Consciousness. The result of an operation cannot be self-established 
Consciousness. 

The line of argument in this Sutra is as follows : To call the mind 
(which is not self-illuminating) self-luminous, is to regard it as both the 
knower and the knowable. This would presuppose cognizance of two 
things at the same time, which is an impossibility. Hence the mind is not 
self-luminous. 


il (I 

gp:qrqqT 

gcqrqr^ 3^1: 
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(Admitting that the mind is not self-luminous) it may 
be argued that the mind, which is (momentarily) destroy- 
able, is illumined by another mind (1) subsequently born. 

But 
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If The Miod Were To Be Uloiiiined By Another Mind Then 
There Will Be Repetition Ad Infinitum Of Illu minin g 
Minds And Intermixture Of Memory. 21. 


If one mind is illumined by another, then what will 
illuminate the latter ? If the answer is : ‘By another mind’, 
then that other mind will be illumined by yet another and so 
on, resulting in infinite regress. There will also be intermix¬ 
ture of memory because there will be as many memories as 
there will be minds to illumine. Such intermixture of 
memories would render clear apprehension of any memory 
impossible. .Thus the Vaina^ikas have confused the issue by 
doing away with Purusa, the reflector of Buddhi. They are 
not logical in holding everything to be the experiencer 
(Knower). Others again hold that there is an entity which 
casts off the five earthly Skandhas or divisions of sense-objects, 
and in a liberated state enjoys the other Skandhas. Those 
who hold this view do not have the heart to pursue it. There 
are some who wish to eliminate the Skandhas completely, to 
cultivate the attitude of renunciation, to stop rebirth and to 
achieve peace ; for this purpose they approach their preceptor 
and take the vow to live the life of a BrahmachSrin. But by 
denying the Self, they deny the very existence of what they 
aspire to attain. Saihkhya-yoga doctrine, on the other hand, 
demonstrates the existence of Purusa as the proprietor and 
experiencer of the mind by the use of the word Sva (one’s 
own property) (2). 


(1) Knowledge of the distinction between Buddhi and Purusa is the 
means of avoiding sorrow. One learns of the distinction first through 
inference and Agama (traditional precepts), and then realises it fully 
(Viveka-khyati) through concentration. That is why the author of the 
Sutras has logically brought out the distinction between the mind and the 
Knower. Even admitting that the mind is not self-luminous one can still 
argue that the seer of the mind is another mind and thus eliminate 
the necessity of admitting the existence of Purusa, For example, the 

O.P. 228—49 
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mental modification *I was angry’, would mean t|ie^present mind seeing 

■M ^ ^ 

the previous mind. The author o^the Sfitra has shqjvn. that this proposi¬ 
tion is not correct. If it is said that the previous, mind and the present 

4 

mind are only two states of the same mind then it would not be correct 
to say that one mind is the seer of the other mind, because the mind 
being one and not self-luminous, it will always be a knowable and not a 
knower. 

I* •• A 

The question mentioned above can only be raised if it is assumed that 
the mind is distinct and separate at different times. But that will be a 
grave error. If one mind is said to be the knower of the previous different 
mind then it will involve infinite repetition of the knowing mind, because 
as soon as the present knowing mind is seen by another mind, that also 

t 

will be a mind. But how can a future mind be the knower of the present 
one ? The process will involve imagining the existence of an infinite 
number of knowing minds. 

That again will bring about confusion of memory,- because in such 
condition it will be difficult to have clear recollection of any particular 
experience. The Saihkhya doctrine appears to be the most cogent as we 

L 

get clear and distinct recollection of experiences, one at a time. The 

* 

doctrine admits of external and internal substances. The object which 
comes into contact with the faculty of knowing overseen by Purusa is 
experienced. Power of cognizance is inert in itself, because its consti¬ 
tuents, the three Gunas, are all knowables. It appears as conscious on 
being reflected by Purusa, i.e. the power of cognizance affected by a 
knowable, is reflected by Purusa. 

t 

(2) Purusa, the absolute Consciousness, is the experiencer according 
to the Saihkhya school. This view easily explains the desire for salvation. 
According to the Vaina^ikas there is nothing beyond cognition; or besides 
cognition there is mere voidness, which cannot justify the endeavour to 
arrest the flow of modifications of the mind. An object that can convert 
itself into a void or render itself unreal is unknown. So it is not possible 
that a piece of cognition will convert itself into a void. 

And the nihilists, with a view to achieving annihilation of the five 
Skandhas {viz. Vijhana, Vedana, Samjna, Rupa and Samskara) go to their 
preceptors and take the vows of (learners’) self-discipline. But the goal 
for the attainment of which they make so much ado, is in their opinion 

I 

mere voidness, and this renders their view absurd. 

Even if it is admitted, however illogically, for the sake of argument 
that there is no such thing as one’s self, feelings such as *I want to be 
free’, *I want to become void’ cannot be avoided. So these hypotheses 
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negatiiig *1^ or self are empty talksj Mok^a or liberation or Ni^ana 
really means separation from sorrow. Separation connotes two things*— 
sorrow, and dissociation of the sufferer therefrom. It is, therefore, 
more xori'ect to say that on liberation, sorrow, i.e. mind containing 
sorrow, and the sufferer therefrom are separated. This apparent sufferer 
is the Self, or Puru?a mentioned in the Saijikhya philosophy. That is the 
ultimate goal of the pure ‘I’ freed of all egoism. 


?— 
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How (do the Sariikhyaites establish Purusa denoted by 
the word Sva) ? 

(Though) Untransmissible The Metempiric Consciousness Getting 
The Likeness (1) Of Buddhi Becomes The Cause Of The 

Consciousness Of Buddhi. 22. 

* 

“The supreme entity to which experiences are due is 
not mutable, nor transmissible. It appears to be transmitted 
and follow the mutative modifications of Buddhi, which 
thereby seems to be endowed with consciousness, and thus 
pure Awareness appears to be identical with them.” (Vide 
11.20.) It has been said in this connection ; “The cave 
where the eternal Brahman resides, is situated neither in 
the nether world, nor in the mountain chasm, nor in dark- 
ness, nor in the cavern of deep sea. The sages know it (the 
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cave) to be the modification of Buddhi indistinguishable 
from mctempiric Consciousness.” 

(1) Metempiric Consciousness is not really transmitted to Buddhi, 
but through misapprehension appears as having been transmitted e.g. in 
the expression ‘I am conscious*, the inert portion of the mutative ego also 
appears as conscious on account of the presence of Consciousness. This 
is due to the untransmissible Consciousness appearing as having been 
transmitted to, i.e. infused in Buddhi, i.e. Consciousness appearing as 
having assumed the form of Buddhi. If it were untransmissible, it would 
be also immutable. Buddhi is always sentient, i.e. is always known. 
I-sense is a manifested idea like cognition of blue, red, etc. Pure I-sense 
is the irreducible form of cognition. Pure I-sense is sentient but mutable 
and is manifested under the influence of the immutable Knower. On 

f 

analysing this I-sense we arrive at two entities—the pure Knower and 
the knowable which mutates. The I-sense being revealed by the immu¬ 
table Knower, egotistic forms like *I am the knower,’ ‘I am the enjoyer,* 
T am conscious,* etc. arise. That is how metempiric Consciousness 
assumes the form of Buddhi, which is cognition of the empiric self, i.e. 
the revelation of Buddhi by Consciousness. On account of this reflex 
action, some are apt to think that the absolute Knower is mutable. 
That it is not so, has been explained before. 


^ %?«?^3TRT5f 
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It follows from this (the previous Sutra) that 

The Mind-Stoff Beiog Affected By The Seer And The Seen^ 

Is All-Comprehensive (1). 23. 

The mind is coloured by the thing thought of; and it 
being itself a knowable {i.e. an object), comes into relationship 
through its own fluctuations with Purusa, the subject. Thus 
the mind affected by the Seer and the objective world, 
appears to be both subject and object while it is an object 
itself; though unconscious it seems to be both conscious and 
unconscious. Thus it behaves like a (reflecting) crystal and 
is known as all-comprehending. Seeing this likeness to Cons¬ 
ciousness, the ignorant regard the mind itself as the conscious 
entity. There are others who hold that the mind alone is 
real and the world of objects containing cows and pots and 
the like along with their causes does not exist. They are 
objects of pity, because in their opinion only the mind, which 
is capable of taking the shape of everything and where lies 
the root of all illusion, exists. In Samadhi or concentration 
the object cognised is reflected in the mind and is different 
from the mind. If that object were nothing but mind, then 
how could a cognition cognise (2) itself as a cognition ? 
Therefore, that which cognises the object reflected in the 
mind, is Purusa. That is why those who regard the knower, 
the organs of reception and the knowable to be of different 
categories and consider them as distinct on account of their 
disaffinity have true knowledge and by them is Puru§a 
realised. 
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! (1 y What is implied by Consciousness illumining Buddhi has been 
explained in the previous Sutra. Consciousness is untransm^sible, conse* 

quently Consciousness assuming the form of the intellect is really a modj- 

■■ 

fication of Buddhi itself. Thus Buddhi is affected by Consciousness in 
the same way as it is affected by an object. That is what is being demon¬ 
strated in this aphorism. Chitta or mind is all-comprehensiv^ ; in other 
words, it is able to take in both the seer and the seen. Both the modifica¬ 
tions, T am the knower’ and T am the body’ arise in the mind. Simi¬ 
larly we know *There is sound* as well as (through reflection), ‘There is 
Purusa.* Since we have instances of both these ideas, Chitta or mind 
can be said to comprehend everything. 

(2) The commentator has demolished the theory propounded by 
some that only cognition exists and there is no Purusa beyond it. In the 
opinion of those theorists mind does not cognise anything and the mind is 
not cognised. Mind when excited manifests itself as a knowable and as a 
knower. Mind and the knowing self being not different, persons with 
distorted vision regard the self as possessed of the three different charac¬ 
teristics of knowable, knower and knowledge. Looking upon the world 
from that standpoint, i.e. only as knowledge divorced from all knowables, 
one can escape the clutches of sorrow and attain Nirvana. This view is 
not entirely correct. What will happen when through Samadhi the 
Purufa-like modification of Buddhi is cognised and what will then be 
the prop of that cognition ? Cognition alone cannot be the support 
of cognition. Therefore, for the cognisability (through Samadhi) of 
Purusa-like Buddhi, i.e. of reflection of Purusa in Buddhi, there must be 
a Purusa. If there is a Purusa, then only there would be His reflection. 

Paurusa-pratyaya (literally, cognition of Purusa) has been explained 
before in Siitra III.35. Purusa is not the prop of Buddhi, i.e. not an 
object of contemplation as a pot is. Paurusa-pratyaya is the Pratyaya or 
realisation that Buddhi has been illumined by the self-luminous Cons¬ 
ciousness. In Samadhi indelible memory of that remains. That memory 
relating to Purusa is the object of knowledge acquired in such concentra¬ 
tion and by analogy it is spoken of as the reflection of the absolute Cons¬ 
ciousness. That is how it is made intelligible to others in a gross form. 

The commentator has concluded his observations by stating what he 
means by correct knowledge acquired through study and contemplation. 
Those who regard the knower, the instrument of reception and the know¬ 
ables as different on account of their being the objects of different cogni¬ 
sability, have the correct vision. Through such vision is established the 
existence of Purusa, and then on attainment of Viveka-khyati (discrimi- 
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native ^ enlightenment) by means of concentration, • knowledge about 
Purusa^ IS ac(juired. After that, when the mind is dissolved by supreme 
renunciation, Kaivalya or liberation is attained. 

p 
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From what else is this (identity of Purusa as separate 
from the mind) established ? 

That (The Mind) Though Variegated By Innumerable 
Subconscious Impressions Exists For Another 
Since It Acts Conjointly. 24. 

The mind though diversified with countless Vasanas, 
works for another, i.e. for the experience or emancipation of 
another, not for itself, because like a house (1) it is the result 
of assemblage of many components. A mind which is essen¬ 
tially an assemblage cannot act on its own to serve its own 
interests. A happy mind does not enjoy the happiness. In 
a wise mind the wisdom is not for the emancipation of the. 
mind. Both these are for serving somebody else. He, to 
whom the experience (of pleasure and pain) and emancipa¬ 
tion are ascribed, is someone different. This someone differ¬ 
ent is not of the nature of momentary perceptions. That 
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Other, which the Vaina^ikas mention in general terms as the 
perceiver, must also be serving the interest of another, be¬ 
cause it behaves like an assemblage. The particular entity, 
which is beyond momentary perceptions and is not a name 
only nor an assemblage, is Purusa. 

(1) The all-embracing mind is coloured with countless V^anas. 
They are the outcome of the latent impressions of feelings derived from 
countless previous births, which lie stored up in the mind. That mind is 
working in the interest of another, because it acts conjointly with others. 
Anything that is not simple or is the outcome of the general action of 
several forces acting in unison, cannot work in the interest of any one of 
the forces working together. They serve the interest of a superior 
director who sets them to work together. Similarly the mind which is 
the result of the joint action of sentience, activity and retentiveness, 
i.e. of the sentient, mutative and static principles, is the conjoiner and 
serves the interest of someone else. That someone, for whose enjoyment 
or liberation the mind acts, is Purusa. 

The commentator has given several examples of an assemblage. A 
house is the result of the combination of several parts and is meant for 
residence, not of its own self, but of someone else. Likewise when the 
mind is happy, no constituent part of the mind is made happy thereby, 
but it is the 4’ who is made happy. In the ego there is a meeting of two 
entities, one the seer and the other, the seen or knowable. The knowable 
part is the mind, and happiness etc. are states of the mind. This know- 
able part is being cognised by the other part. From that, the feeling ‘I 
am happy* arises. Thus something different from the happy mind is 
made happy. Therefore, states of the mind like happiness, misery or 
peace {i.e, liberation) are for the benefit of another or made manifest by 
another. That other is Purusa, the reflector of the mind. The commen¬ 
tator has thus controverted other theories. According to the Samkhya 
philosophy the enjoyer is something beyond perception and empirical 
knowledge—an entity which is Consciousness itself. The Knower is not 
a complex assemblage like knowledge, as He is One without component 
parts. That is the real Self within our ego, the rest are His objects. 
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For One Who Has Realised The Distioctive Entity, i.e. Purusa 
(Mentioned In The Previous Aphorism), Inquiries About 
The Nature Of His Self Ceases (1). 25. 

As the existence of seeds is inferred from the sprouting 
of vegetation in the rainy season, so from the tears falling 
from the eyes and hair standing on end on the body of a 
person (due to ecstasy) on hearing about the path of libera¬ 
tion, it is inferred that there is rooted in him the seed of 
previously acquired distinctive knowledge which leads to 
liberation. His reflections regarding his own self come about 
naturally. It has been said about its absence {i.e. absence of 
reflections on self) : “They (those in whom this absence is 
noticeable) give up pondering on the self, and on account of 
their defect (arising out of latencies of past actions) are in^ 
dined to the opposite view (that there is no after-life and the 
like) and do not feel disposed to ascertain the truth (relating 
to the twenty-five ultimate principles) (2).” The reflections 
regarding the self referred to, are like this : ‘Who was I ? 
What is this (body etc.) ? How did it come into being ? 
What shall I be and how ?* Such queries cease for one who 

I 

has the distinctive knowledge of the Self, Purusa. How do 
they cease ? They are mutative piO(^iheations of the nikid. If 

D.P. 228—50 
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there is no nescience (AvidyS), Furu^ who is pure, would 
not be affected by the attributes of the mind. Thus for the 
spiritually proficient person (one who has attained discri¬ 
minative enlightenment) inquiry about the Self would dis¬ 
appear. 

(1) After having established fully the distinction bet^veen the mind 
and Purusa, the author in this Sutra, in order to explain what liberation 
is, indicates the type of mind conducive to it. 

One who realises the existence of Purusa-—the ^another’ mentioned 
in the previous Sutra—ceases pondering on the self. Queries about the 
self means pondering on matters relating to self. Persons ignorant about 
Puru$a, who is beyond the mind, are incapable of resolving such queries. 
It is stated in the Mun4aka Upanisad : **For him Who has seen the 
supreme Brahman and the manifest Brahman and is engrossed in their 
thought, his heart-strings of attachment and bondage are snapped, his 
doubts are removed and the results of his previous actions are eliminated.'* 

(2) Special distinction (between the mind and Purusa) can be realised 
only if the seed of that knowledge has been carefully nurtured in numer¬ 
ous previous births. This can be conjectured by observing one’s inclina¬ 
tion towards the philosophy of liberation. If concentration is practised 
with the aid of that taste (or reverence), energy and carefully cultivated 
memory, one gains knowledge of the special distinction. After the Purusa- 
principle is realised, it becomes clear through discriminative enlighten¬ 
ment that the ordinary conceptions about the self are but modifications of 
the mind and that the mind appears to be related to Purusa on account 
of nescience. Therefore, all queries about the self cease and nothing 
remains obscure about it. ‘What I am* and ‘what I am not* become 
perfectly clear. Of course, in the initial stage misgivings about the self 
are allayed by true knowledge derived through inference and from the 
study of scriptures. Once the truths are realised through concentration, 
the doubts cease for ever. 







II 
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(Tten) The Mind Iodines Towards Discriminative Knowledge And 
Naturally Gravitates Towards The State Of Liberation (1). 26. 

At that time (when it is filled with knowledge of the 
special distinction) the mind of the devotee, which was so 
long occupied with the experience of objects of senses and 
roaming along paths of ignorance, takes a different turn. 
Then it directs itself towards liberation and moves in the 
path of discriminative knowledge. 

(1) When through a knowledge of the special distinction self¬ 
questionings cease, the mind starts flowing along the channel of discrimi¬ 
native knowledge. The flow terminates in liberation. When a canal 
inclining downwards terminates at the foot of a mound, the water flowing 
in that channel disappears on being sucked in under the mound. Simi¬ 
larly, the mind flowing downwards along the channel of discrimina¬ 
tion disappears on reaching the foot of the mound of liberation. 


II II 

fti; ? ^ II II 

Through Its Breaches (i.e. Breaks In Discriminative Knowledge) 

Arise Other Fluctuations Of The Mind Due To (Residual) 

Latent Impressions. 27. 

In a mind full of discriminative knowledge, such 
thoughts as ‘I* and ‘mine*, ‘I am knowing* or ‘I am not 
knowing*, arise through breaks in that knowledge. Where 
do these come from ? From previous latent impressions 
which are being eliminated (1). 
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(1-) On the attainment of discrimintitive enlightenment, the mind 
treads prihiaHly the path of discrimination, yet other modifications born 
of nescience arise therein at times until the latencies are completely 
attenuated through attainment of the ultimate stage of enlightenment. 
All latent impressions born of nescience do not die out as soon as discri¬ 
minative knowledge is acquired, but they are gradually thinned. From 
the residual latent impressions of wrong cognition which still linger, 
modifications bom of nescience arise occasionally. 


^ 

^ ?T ii n 

It Has Been Said That Their Removal (i.e. Of Fluctuations) Follows 
The Same Process As The Removal Of Afflictions. 28. 

KleSas burnt as roasted seeds become unproductive ; 
similarly latencies burnt out by the fire of (true) knowledge, 
do not cause any fluctuation of the mind, i.e. they do not 
emerge into a state of knowledge. The latent impressions 
bf (trtife) knowledge, however, wait for the termination of 
the functioning of the mind {i.e. they automatically die 
out when the mind ceases to act), and no special effort is 
necessary for this (1). 

(1) The emergence of disturbing fluctuations fully ceases only when 
both contra-discriminative modifications and latencies thereof are 
destroyed. When the mind inclines to discriminative knowledge, nescience 
etc. become infructuous like roasted seeds. Further accumulation of 
afflictive latencies cannot take place as they are overpowered by discri¬ 
minative knowledge as soon as they are formed (see 11.26). But even 
then the undestroyed latent impressions give rise to contra-discriminative 
modificAtlotis ^ch as, *1’, *min‘e’, etc. To stop that, the latent impressions 
responsible for such modifications h^vt to be rendered infructuous. Tkiis 
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can be done through latent impresstions of the ultimate insight which is 
the highest form of knowledge. 

Latent impressions of the sevenfold ultimate stage of knowledge (see 
11.27) such as *I have come to know all the knowables, there is nothing 
more to know,’ etc. render infructuous the latent impressions of contra- 
discriminative knowledge. When no more contra-discriminative know¬ 
ledge is gathered through fresh actions or through impressions of previous 
actions, it can be held that all grounds for formation of fluctuations have 
b<fen destroyed. When causes of fluctuations are destroyed, the fluctua¬ 
tions cannot rise again. Cognition or modification is a function or mani¬ 
festation of the mind. When cognition ceases altogether and there is no 
more chance of its resurgence, the mind ceases to exist as such, i.e. gets 
dissolved. That is the end of the play of the Gunas—the three constituent 
principles. Thus do latent impressions of knowledge terminate the 
activities of the mind. Therefore, for the permanent disappearance of 
the mind, no means other than gathering latent impressions of knowledge 
need be thought of. If the functioning of the mind can be stopped by 
one’s becoming averse to all its actions, then the mind will cease to 
work, or disappear. According to the Saihkhya philosophy mind does not 
then become non-esse, but merges into its causal substance and remains 
there unmanifest. Everything undergoes change through adequate cause. 
Cause in the form of knowledge destroys nescience. Mind similarly 
reverts from the manifest to the unmanifest state but does not become 
non-existent. 


RTfWl: —ddtsft 5T 

I II II 

When One Becomes Disinterested Even In Omniscience One Attains 
Perpetual Discriminative Enlightenment From Which Ensues 
The Concentration Known As Dhhrmamegha 
(Virtue-Pouring Cloud). 29. 

When the discriminating Yogin is disintersted even in 
Prasaihkhyana (1), viz. omniscience, i.e. docs not waiit 
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anything therefrom, he attains perpetual discriminative 
enlightenment. Thus on account of the destruction of the 
seeds of latent impressions, no other cognition arises in his 
mind. He then attains the concentration called Dharma- 
megha (cloud that pours virtue). 

(1) Prasamkhyana here means omniscience resulting from knowledge 
of discernment (see III.54). When the Yogin who has realised Brahman 
becomes indifferent even to omniscience, perpetual discriminative en¬ 
lightenment prevails and the Samadhi that follows is called the Samadhi 
of the highest knowledge. It is so called because it renders easy the reali¬ 
sation of the Self, and because it keeps the mind fully saturated in that 
cognition it is known as virtue-pouring cloud. As cloud pours rain so this 
Samadhi pours the highest virtue, i.e. success is then Attained without 
effort. That concentration is the highest achievement through devotional 
practice and constitutes perpetual discriminative enlightenment. It marks 
complete stoppage of all activities. 


II II 

fOTT- 

1 f 

^ 

From That Afflictions And Actions Cease. 30. 

On attainment of that, afflictions arising out of nescience 
are uprooted and all Karmalayas of virtuous and vicious 
actions are eradicated. On the cessation of those afflictive 
actions, the enlightened person is liberated even in his life time. 
Erroneous knowledge being the cause of rebirth, no one 
with attenuated nescience {i.e. nescience reduced to an unpro¬ 
ductive state) is bom again (1). 
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(1) When through Dharmamegha concentration, the Yogin is freed 
from afflictions and consequent actions, he is called Jivanmukta, ».«. 
liberated though alive. Such proficient Yogin does not do anything, nor 
does he assume any corporeal form under the influence of previous 
latent impressions. If he does anything, he does it with a Nirmai^- 
chitta (constructed mind). 

Yogins who have acquired discriminative enlightenment but have not 
fully attained an arrested state of mind can also be regarded as Jivan¬ 
mukta. They continue to have bodily existence on account of residual 
latent impressions. They do not perform any new act but only wait for 
the disappearance of all latent impressions. They attain liberation on the 
cessation of those latencies which go out like a lamp without supply of 
fresh oil. 

The word ‘Mukti* means freedom from sorrows. He who can, at 
will, detach himself from his knowing faculty, is not touched by the 
miseries which exist only in the mind. The cycle of births of which 
nescience is the cause and which is responsible for all miseries comes 
to a stop in his case. It is impossible for a person who has acquired 
discriminative knowledge to be born again. Those who have been born 
are all (more or less) deluded. One who is free from delusion is not known 
to have been reborn. 

According to the Samkhya philosophy, a Jivanmukta is one who has 
attained the highest stage of devotional practice. One who is not the least 
perturbed even by the severest sufferings, can be regarded as free from 
sorrow. 
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^TiieB On. AccoADt Of Tbe Iii0aittt4^ Of Knowledge, Freed From Hije 
Cover Of All Impurities, Tbe Kunwebles Appear As Few. 31. 

Knowledge freed from the coating of all afflictions and 
actions, becomes limitless. Infinite knowledge (which is 
Sattva) gets covered by Tamas when overpowered by it but, 
sometimes, becomes capable of comprehension when uncovered 
by Rajas. When the mind-stuff is freed from all the impuri¬ 
ties which cover it, knowledge becomes unlimited and the 
knowables become few like fireflies in the sky (1). 

It has been said (to explain why rebirth does not take 
place after the afflictions have been uprooted) that (such a 
thing would be as absurd as) ‘a blind man piercing pearls, a 
fingerless person stringing them, a person without a neck 
wearing the string, and a person without tongue praising it.’ 

(1) Rajas and Tamas are the coverings on knowledge, i.e. on 
Sattva-principle mutated as Ghitta or mind. Restlessness and inertia 
hinder the full development of knowledge. The power of knowledge 
becomes inert when the ego is restricted through identification with the 
body and the organs, the activities of which, again, make it restless. That 
is why the power of knowledge cannot be fully applied to a knowable. 
The power of knowledge becomes limitless when perfect calmness is 
achieved and the ego is freed from its restriction to the body and the 
organs. 

Through Dharmamegha-samadhi such limitless power of know¬ 
ledge is acquired. 


St f? sftainiBSBi: n ii 
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After Tbe Emergence Of That (Virtue-Pouring Cloud) The Gu^as 
Haring Fulfilled Their Purpose, The Sequence Of 

Their Mutation Ceases. 32. 

On attainment of that Dharmamegha-samadhi, the 
Gunas having fulfilled their purpose, cease to have any 
further succession of changes. With the fulfilment of their 
twofold purpose, viz, experience and liberation of Purusa, 
and with the cessation of mutations, the Gunas cannot 
remain manifest even for a moment {i.e. they disappear) (1). 

(1) The results of Dharmamegha-samadhi are cessation of afflic¬ 
tions and actiqps, attainment of the highest development of knowledge, 
and the termination of the sway of the Gunas, i.e. cessation of the se¬ 
quence of mutations. Thus the Gunas fulfil their purpose. All experi¬ 
ences cease for a Yogin who is completely indifferent to the results of his 
actions, viz. birth, longevity and pleasure or pain. By becoming cognizant 
of the summum bonum, viz. Purusa-principle, he attains liberation. Libera¬ 
tion ensues with the realisation of all that is attainable by the mind. The 
Gu^as which manifest themselves as Buddhi etc. fulfil their purpose when 
a Yogin attains liberation and so sequence of their mutations ceases. This 
happens because basically both experience and liberation from it are but 
succession of changes. With the termination of experience and the 
attainment of liberation, the mutations of the Gunas disappear immedi¬ 
ately. The Gunas referred to in the aphorism relate to their mutations 
{i.e. Buddhi etc.) also. 


\ ^ 58 :, ^ 
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What then is this sequence ? 

What Belongs To The Moments (1) And Is Indicated By The 
Completion Of A Particular Mutation Is Sequence. 33. 

Krama or sequence is of the nature of incessant flow of 
moments and is conceived only when a mutation becomes 
noticeable. A new piece of cloth does not become old unless 
it has passed through the sequence of moments which has 
caused its mutation, though not noticeable at the time (2). 

This sequence of change is noticeable even in eternal 
entities. Eternalness is of two kinds—(a) immutably eternal 
and (b) mutably eternal. Of these, Purusa’s eternalness falls 
in the first category, while the eternalness of the Gunas falls 
into the second. That of which the essence is not destroyed 
even when it is mutating is called eternal (3). 

Since the essence of both Furusa and the Gunas is never 
disturbed, they are eternal. Sequence in respect of the 
modifications of the Gunas, like Buddhi etc., which is notice** 
able after a complete mutation, comes to an end. But in 
the Gupas, which are eternal, sequence never terminates. 

The existence of the liberated souls abiding in their own 
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eternal immutable selves is conceived as a sequence ; there- 
fore, in their case also sequence does not cease. Such sequ¬ 
ence is based on a semantic concept of time (as ‘They were* 
‘They are* and ‘They will be’). 

Is there or is there not an end to the sequence of muta¬ 
tion of the phenomenal world based on the Gunas and mani¬ 
fest in the flow of creation and destruction ? This question 
is unanswerable. There is a class of questions to which a 
straightforward answer can be given. ‘Will all creatures 
who are born die ?’—is an example of such a question. ‘Yes’ 
can be a reply to that question. But the question : ‘Will all 
dead persons be born again ?’ can be answered only after 
analysis in this way : ‘Persons who have attained discri¬ 
minative enlightenment and whose desires have been atten¬ 
uated will not be born again, others will.’ Similarly, the 
question : ‘Is mankind good ?* can be answered in a com¬ 
parative form, e.g. mankind is better than animals, but not 
better than the Devas and the Rsis. The question : ‘Does the 
cycle of births terminate in case of all persons ?’ cannot be 
answered categorically. It has to be split up and then ans¬ 
wered ; ‘The sequence of births terminates in the case of 
liberated persons but not in case of others.’ Of the two parts 
of the answer, each is established independently, hence such 
question is to be analysed and then answered. 


(1) ‘What belongs to the moments’ means that which has the sequ- 

I 

ence of moments as its locus and stays there as the located, hence the 
momentary sequence is the continuity of momentary entities. These 
sequences arc noticed on the termination of the changes. The flow 
of sequence in the mutation of attributes has no beginning. When 
through Yoga Buddhi disappears, the sequence of its mutation also ceases, 
but action in Rajas does not cease. With the cessation of the cause 
(».«. witnessing by Puru^a), Buddhi etc. cease to exist as such. 

(2) This sequence is ordinarily inferred from the gross result as, 
being momentary, it is not perceptible. It is, however, directly revealed 
to an enlightened Yogin. There is no sequence of moments of time as 
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such, because time is a mere abstraction and has no plurality. Moments 
are distinguished as anterior and posterior on the basis of the change in 
characteristic of an entity. Therefore, sequence relates to mutations and 
not to moments of time. Sequence of moments implies mutation lasting 
for a moment and that is its minutest form. 

f 

Moments during which sequence of mutations has not occurred 
cannot be associated with the change of a new object into an old one. 
An object turning old is always associated with a perceptible sequence of 
moments, i.e, oldness of a thing is the end result of momentary muta¬ 
tions. 


% 

(3) The essence of Purusa and the Gunas is never destroyed. That 
is why they are eternal. Though the Gunas mutate their essential nature 
is never changed or destroyed. The three Gunas are, therefore, called 
mutably eternal, while Puru$a is immutably so. Yet we say that a libera¬ 
ted being or Puru$a will continue to remain liberated for ever. In doing 
so, we conceive an entity which is beyond time by applying to it the 
concept of time because concept of mutation is unavoidably linked to our 
thinking process. That is why when we say that a liberated self-realised 
person will continue to exist for ever, we imagine that his existence will 
continue from moment to moment. An entity or principle which, in 
reality, does not mutate and to which mutation is imputed merely to 


signify its existence (in such words as *was’, ‘is’ and ‘will be’) is immu¬ 


tably eternal. 


The Gunas are changeably eternal. Therefore, their mutability 
never comes to an end ; but in the various evolutes like Buddhi through 
which the Gunas manifest themselves, the sequence of moments comes 
to an end. Buddhi and other evolutes come into existence for serving 
as object of Puru$a,and they go on changing on account of the mutable 
nature of their material cause ~ the three Gupas. The real nature of 


Buddhi consists in mutation of the Gunas witnessed by Puru;a and is 
sometimes limited, sometimes unlimited. Unless witnessed by Purusa, 
the evolutes such as Buddhi stop functioning and merge in their causal 
substance. The natural mutation of the three Gunas, however, continue 
and is experienced by other persons who are still in bondage, as know¬ 
ledge and its objects. For liberated persons the Gui^as are without any 
purpose and so cease to function completely. 

The absolute Knower, or Purusa, is immutably eternal. Any change 
attributed to Him is thus only a mental construct without any basis in 
reality. However, in common parlance. His eternal existence has to be 
described in words like ‘was,’ ‘is,’ and ‘will be for ever’. But this is only 
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an inadequate verbal description and has no bearing on the immutably 
eternal nature of Purusa. 
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It has been stated before that on the termination of the 
sway of the Gunas, the state of liberation or the state of the 
Self-in-Itself is attained. Now the nature of that state is 
being determined. 

The State Of The Self-Ia-ltself Or Liberation Is Realised When The 
Gunas (Having Provided For The Experience And Liberation Of 
Pnruja) Are Without Any Objective To Fulfil And Disappear 
Into Their Causal Substance. In Other Words, It Is 
Absolute Consciousness Established 
In Its Own Self. 34. 

Kaivalya or liberation (of Purusa) is the state of perma¬ 
nent cessation of the Gunas which work as cause and effect 
(1), and after having brought about experience and liberation 
(Apavarga), have no further service to render to Purusa*. 

In other words, Kaivalya is the state which is reached when 

/ 

•There is a distinction between Apavarga and Kaivalya although both have been 
referred to as liberation. While Apavarga denotes the state of liberation in relation to 
the knowables [vide 11.18(6)], Kaivalya denotes the same state in relation to Puru;a 

(vide 11.25). 
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the supreme Consciousness is established in Its own self, i.e. 
when It is unrelated to or unconcerned with Buddhi, and 
remains all alone for all time. 

(Here concludes the chapter on the Self-in-Itself or 
Liberation which is the fourth part of the comments of Vyasa 
known as the SSihkhya-pravachana on the Yoga-philosophy 
of Patahjali.) 

(1) Gunas working as cause and effect — The constituent principles 
becoming manifest as Mahat or Buddhi and further mutations thereof in 
the shape of Lihga-i$arira (sense-organs, organs of action and the Pranas). 
Through practice of Yoga, the Yogin’s own organs of reception cease to 
function, but not so the objective world. The termination pf the sequence 
of changes of the organs of reception is the cessation of their function, 
which is Kaivalya of Purusa. 

From the point of view of absolute Consciousness established in Itself, 
Kaivalya is Its aloofness from everything else, i.e. It remains only as 
Consciousness, unrelated to Buddhi. ‘Cessation of functioning of the 
Gunas’ refers to Buddhi’s disappearance without subsequent resurgence. 
When Buddhi disappears Purusa remains alone for ever ; that is the 
state of liberation. We perceive objects either through our senses or 
from our feelings and then think of them with the help of words. 
But there are concepts which can be expressed in words but which have 
no corresponding real entities, e.g. space, time, void, infinitude, etc. 
Extension, existence, number, etc. are also words with no basis in 
reality but are only verbal concepts. This sort of idea (Vikalpa) 
rooted in words, which cannot be thought of in a concrete form, but 
is a vague ideation in respect of non-physical thing expressed in words 
for common use, is called Abhikalpana or conception. Such conception 
may or may not be based on reason, and may or may not relate to 
real things. But the idea of Purusa and Prak^ti, or in other words, 
the metempiric Self and the constituent principle of the objective 
world has to be understood by cogent anticipatory conception since 
these cannot be thought of in any concrete form. In the Upanisads 
it is said that He is to be conceived in the heart of hearts by a subtle in¬ 
tellect with a tranquil mind. “He is to be conceived as only existing ; 
how else can He be realised ? ” “He is not the subject of words (i.e, 
cannot ordinarily be described) as He is beyond the perception of the 
mind.” ‘Unperceivable’, ‘unusable’, ‘unthinkable’, etc. are the negative 
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adjectives through which we chiefly understand the Puru§a-principle. He 
has to be described as existing and that existence is free from any trace of 
non*se]f and is the basis of the common experience of and the essence of 
non-dual I-sense. To conceive Him in this sort of logical terms is a ratio¬ 
nal conception. Starting with such rational conception of Purusa, one 
should later forsake even that, that is one should gradually shut out the 
fluctuations of the mind. This will lead to the direct apprehension of 
Puru§a beyond attributes, which is realisation of the Self. 

Purusa and Prakrti have to be conceived in the following manner— 
Puru?a is the basis of the sentient part of the ego of an individual. He is 
neither big nor small, and is minuter than the minutest, i.e. without any 
dimension. Purusa is the Consciousness of one’s own self, i.e. one’s Self 
in Its totality, and is, therefore, absolutely indivisible, distinct, that is 
without any admixture and is unitary. To imagine that He is existing 
somewhere will involve cognition of some external knowable object and 
will not be conducive to the conception of Purusa. Prakrti, like Purusa, 
is minuter than the minutest in the matter of dimension, yet it constitutes 
the entire objective world. Although without dimension and any specific 
habitat, Prakrti, being made up of the three Gunas, is capable of infinite 
changes. Mutations of Prakyti, which are subject to being witnessed by 
Purusa, are innumerable for each Purusa. Manifestation of Mahat in 
the form of pure I-sense takes place when there is predominance of the 
sentient character (Sattva) of Prakrti. Although beyond space, Mahat is 
not free from the influence of time, because it mutates further into I-sense 
(Aharhkara) etc. As soon as the I-sense is realised it is converted into 
latent impression by the operation of the principle of retentiveness. There 
being innumerable such latencies or Samskaras, the existence of‘I’ from 
time without a beginning is apperceived and knowledge of its spatial 
extent is also gained by referring to the smallness or greatness of the 
knowable with which it is identified. 

(Here concludes the annotations by Srimat Swami Hariharananda 
Aranya on Vyasa’s comments on Yoga-philosophy.) 
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jHana-yoga 

Or 

PRACTICE OF YOGA THROUGH SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS* 

(The following translation of an article on Jnana-yoga by the revered 
Acharya Swamiji suffers, of course, from the imperfections that result from 
the absence of exact equivalents of Sanskrit terms. It is hoped, however, 
that the candid reader will be able to supply what is lacking and to give 
precision to what is vague or obscure by a reference to the foregoing work. 
It sums up the experience of one who is a practical Saihkhya-yogin and 
not merely an academic student of the system. A free rendering of it is 
given below along with a paraphrase of the verse in the Kathopanisad 
which forms the text of the dissertation.) 

“The w’ise man, by inhibiting speech or ideation by language, should 
retreat to and stay speechless at the speech centre of the brain or mind. 
Then by inhibiting the conative impulses he should stay (by thus quieting 
involuntary and voluntary activities of the mind) in the (remaining) 
cognitive element—the knowing Self or I-know-feeling. Qiiieting next 
(by practice) the effort involved in knowing he should merge in the Great 
Self or pure I-sense which is knowing par excellence. After that by abolish¬ 
ing all phenomenal knowing he should realise the metempiric Self.” 

He is wise who after laying to heart the instruction imparted by a 
preceptor, reflects on it and thus acquires an abiding insight into reality. 
It is assumed that he has already abstained from those overt acts wherein 
desires and resolutions usually express themselves! But physical compo¬ 
sure, the preliminary step, is not completed by such abstention, as all 
ordinary thinking and not merely willing is done with the aid of words 
and so involves some movement of the organ of speech. This has to be 


^Translated by J. Ghosh M A., Ph.D. 
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inhibited, therefore, by a grim resolution to renounce all longing for objects 
external to him, to abjure all forms of activity and even the futile processes 
of thought that have their origin in ignorance or misapprehension. When 
the resolution is effective, there is a sense of relaxation in all the organs of 
voluntary activity due to the disappearance of their functional tone or 
readiness to energise, and, above all, a stiffness like that of inanimate 
objects is experienced in the organ of speech. This is the first stage in 
Jnana-yoga and is technically known as resolution of speech into the will. 
If difficulty is experienced at the outset in thus inhibiting speech, the 
neophyte should mentally repeat without intermission the sacred syllable 
OM and thus shut out all other thoughts and their expressions. 

After practice has perfected the habit of keeping them out of the 
mind, the resolution to exclude them vanishes as being needless. There 
remains then the consciousness of external reality attended by a more or 
less distinct consciousness of the Ego as apprehending it. For, with the 
disappearance of desires and resolutions and their verbal accompani¬ 
ments, attention comes naturally to be focussed on the Ego and the 
mental processes that are felt to belong to it. The Yogin finds it easy 
and helpful at this stage to conceive the Ego as enthroned in the back 
of the head and enjoying a comprehensive outlook of the finer mental 
processes that still continue and of which the afferent nerve-system is 
regarded as the seat. Here too sustained and strenuous practice is 
needed for perfection. And when it is attained, all sense-impressions 
bring to the fore the consciousness of the knower—the Ego, and of its 
cognising activity. An attempt has to be made now to keep the atten¬ 
tion chained to the apperception so that the perceptions that furnish 
the occasions for it may recede always to the background. The conse¬ 
quent decline in cerebral activity has its counterpart in the feeling that 
the Ego descends, as it were, to the region of the thorax or has its seat 
all over the space between it and the brain. Success in this process of 
concentration completes the second stage of Jhana-yoga which is techni¬ 
cally called the absorption of the Will in the cognising Ego. The Yogin 
may associate the process at first with the mental repetition of some 
suitable word (preferably unbroken nasal m of OM) though he has to 
give up this linguistic aid as he advances. 

The next step is marked by the disappearance of perceptual cons¬ 
ciousness, so that the ego-sense has complete and uninterrupted possession 
of the field. The Ego is then felt to illuminate or reveal boundless space 
from its home of light in the region of the heart. There is, of course, no 
delusion about its nature as an immaterial and, therefore, dimensionless 
entity, and all that the feeling imparts is that there is no longer any ob- 
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Stacie to its capacity for apprehension as there was so long as the Ego 
was particularised or limited by the nature of its experience. Still the 
idea that it radiates light in all directions and reveals whatever may be 
in them, is foreign to it, suggestive as the idea is, of measure and location. 
And so the Yogin should give up this adventitious feature as he advances 
and contemplates it as a self-centred light that is neither here nor there 
and can be neither more nor less. If he succeeds in the attempt, he ex¬ 
periences an unalloyed joy the like of which cannot be found in any other 
state in empirical existence. It arises out of the absence of all longings 
and efforts and is intimately related to the subtle principle of pure self- 
consciousness. The Yogin lives immersed in it and apart, therefore, from 
the distraction and uneasiness that are inseparable from ordinary experi¬ 
ence. Pain, dislike and fear vanish altogether from his mind, as the 
objects which might cause them are no longer within his ken. Hence it 
is unqualified bliss that he enjoys ; and if ever anything likely to disturb 
or impair it obtrudes on his consciousness, it is transformed at once into 
a new source of delight by the dominant mood of his mind. Contempla¬ 
tion of this sort is known by the significant name of ViiSoka, which 
means untainted by the slightest measure of pain. 

It is possible in its perfection only to those who have not skipped over 
the earlier forms of concentration. And even they may require at first a 
verbal symbol like the sacred OM to prevent the mind from flitting to 
other things, though, as in previous exercises, the mechanical aid of this 
verbal accompaniment must be dispensed with as soon as practice has 
confirmed the habit of resting on the object contemplated to the exclusion 
of all other things. This, however, is not the acme of Yogic achievement, 
for the horizon widens as it is reached, the pure Ego being itself recogni¬ 
sed now as an object in spite of its surpassing excellence. A subject, 
therefore, which is never an object, a Self that never lapses from its 

I 

intrinsic virtue to be a part of the non-self or an item of experience, has 
to be sought, for of such an immaculate and changeless Self, the Ego or 
self of experience is at this stage felt to be a reflection. But feeling is not 
enough ; analytical enquiry of the highest order is needed for realising the 
subtle difference between the two with all the certitude and distinctness 
of perception so that it may never be lost sight of. This is the final stage 
of Jnana-yoga, and it may be roughly said fo consist of the reflection 
that what appears as mine like the body or the senses, is not the genuine 
Self, nor what poses as the recipient of experience but is all the same 
determined by it, nor again the pure Ego which in spite of its simplicity is 
yet an appearance. The perfection of this discriminating knowledge has 
the complete cessation of physical and psychical activity as its natural 
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and necessary outcome on the practical side. And it is in this wise that 
perpetual cessation of effort and suffering, or the liberation of Puru^a is 
effected. 

A clear comprehension of what has been just said is hardly possible 
without direct instruction from an adept. But it may give some idea of 
the line of progress and of the goal aimed at by the Samkhya-yogin, if 
taken along with the following observations about the higher principles 
that have to be visualised. 

The Ego is particularised when, owing to association with different 
aspects of the non-ego, it acquires a definite and, therefore, limited charac¬ 
ter in keeping with them or regards any of them as belonging to itself. 
Particularisation of this sort is present, for instance, whenever the Ego 
is given a local habitation like the body or is regarded as the initiator of 
any kind of mental or physical activity or as the knower of any form of 
cognition. The pure Ego has no such attachments and is transformed, 
therefore, by being related to the psycho-physical apparatus and its various 
mutations. When, on the other hand, will and effort and also the conse¬ 
quent physical movements are inhibited, the faculty that controls the 
organs of activity is resolved into the principle that is the passive recipient 
of impressions, the Ego losing thus some of those accretions which adhere 
to it in ordinary empirical existence. When, again, its connection is cut 
off from all sorts of impression including those that originate in the body, 
it becomes pure self-consciousness or consciousness of the self by the 
self because everything that is obviously a part of the non-ego has dis¬ 
appeared from the field of vision. But after the Ego has been simplified 
in this manner by successive steps of discrimination, it stands out clearly 
as an object of experience itself. We have, indeed, a vague notion always 
of the combination of heterogeneous elements in it. But we imagine that 
they are compatible somehow. This Avidya is the plague-spot in empiri¬ 
cal consciousness. But as our insight into reality develops with the aid of 
the process just described, we clearly discern their incompatibility. And 
then it becomes impossible to find intellectual or spiritual repose in this 
complex and shifting principle of pure I-sense. So the earnest seeker 
after ultimate truth advances necessarily beyond the Ego and finds the 
inefifable bliss of the Absolute in the subject to which I-sense must be 
traced or of which it is an imperfect copy. 

It has to be observed that the full-fledged mind or organ of empirical 
consciousness is present in the analytical process up to the apprehension 
of the pure Ego, and that it visualises the successive stages reached 
through this analysis. But when the Ego comes to be focussed in its 
simplicity, the psychical modifications like the perceptive faculty and the 
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will are reduced to their simplest forms, as they converge on what is the 
subtlest or finest of phenomena. This has been termed, indeed, the Great 
One in view of its illimitable capacity or potentiality. But it lapses at 
once into the unmanifest or indiscrete as soon as the other developments 
of the mind are completely inhibited, for the self must posit itself against 
a non-self, however vague or shadowy, to be what it is. So this nucleus 
of empirical existence disappears along with everything else in it, leaving 
unconditioned Awareness, in whose light they appeared for a time, to 
shine forth in solitary grandeur. 
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TATTVAS AND THEIR REALISATION* 

The principles or Tattvas are twenty-five in number. They are the 
five gross elements (Bhutas), viz. (1) K§iti, (2) Ap, (3) Tejas, (4) Vayu and 
(5) Aka^a ; the five subtle monads (Tanmatras), viz. (1) smell (Gandha), 
(2) taste (Rasa), (3) light (Rupa), (4) thermal (Sparta) and (5) sound 
(Sabda); the five organs of action, viz. (1) vocal organ (Vak), (2) manual 
organ (Pani), (3) organ of locomotion (Pada), (4) excretory organ (Payu) 
and (5) genital organ (Upastha) ; the five sense-organs, viz. (1) the 
auditory sense (Karna), (2) the thermal sense (Tvak), (3) the visual sense 
(Chaksu), (4) the gustatory sense (Jihva) and (5) the olfactory sense 
(Nasa) ; besides these (6) mind (Manas), (7) the mutative ego (Ahaihkara 
or Asmita), (8) the pure I-sense (Buddhi-tattva) and (9) Prakrti or 
Pradhana or the three Gunas which are the ultimate constituent cause 
of all the above twenty-three principles. 

These twenty-four principles and beyond them the absolute Knower 
or Purusa, the efficient cause of all phenomena, make up the twenty-five 
principles or Tattvas of the Samkhyaites. 

We shall now discuss the modus operandi of the realisation of the 
principles or Tattvas as enumerated in the Saihkhya philosophy. Dharana 
or fixation of mind implies concentrating the mind on any desired object. 
By practising Dharana over and over again the mind can, with ease, hold 
on to one Vrtti (mental modification) continuously. In the ordinary 
state, the Vrtti that arises in the mind at one particular moment, may 
at the next moment be followed by a different Vrtti; thus a flow of 
diverse mental modifications continues. In Dharana, however, the flow 
of transient mental modifications occurs but they tend to be of identical 
nature, the succeeding Vytti being the same as the preceding one. In 
DhySna the same modification seems to stay continuously in the mind 
for a long time—it is the continuity of the same cognition. Dharana is 
like the succession of droplets of water while Dhyana is continuous like 
the uninterrupted flow of honey or oil. There is nothing implausible 
about this^anyone can apprehend it after a little practice, Initially the 


iftTraniUted by Dip Kumar Sen 
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flow of one modification (mind fixed on the desired object) may continue 
for a brief period only, but by repeated practice its duration can be 
gradually prolonged. This is an established truism in psychology. The 
longer the duration of the continuous flow, the deeper grows the know¬ 
ledge, i.e. all other objects recede from the mind and the object contem¬ 
plated upon remains fixed in it. With continued practice the continuous 
flow of a single modification becomes so intense that the Yogin becomes 
completely absorbed, as it were, in the object of contemplation, for¬ 
getting even his own self. This is called the state of Samadhi. Getting 
established in Samadhi is, however, extremely difficult. Very rarely does 
a person succeed in doing so, because to attain Samadhi one must be 
totally free from all cravings for material objects and possess extraordinary 
zeal and knowledge. The expression ‘realisation’ has been used in this 
essay to denote the keeping of any object, internal or external, in a state 
of direct cognition through Samadhi. Realisation of Furu^a and Prakrti 
is, however, of a special kind which cannot be achieved through direct 
apprehension. To attain it one has to stop the flow of all modifications 
arising in the mind. 

During Samadhi concept of everything except that of the object 
contemplated upon fades away. The Yogin completely forgets even his 
bodily existence ; that is why his body becomes like an inanimate object. 
Total relaxation and effortlessness of the body through Asana (posture) 
and Pranayama (control of breath) are therefore essential for success in 
Samadhi. When the body becomes perfectly still, sense-organs and organs 
of action, so long working through the body, work independently of it. 
In hypnotic clairvoyance, one finds that the hypnotic’s power of vision 
etc. work independently of the seats of the physical organs, when his 
sense-organs are stilled by the power of the hypnotist. It is therefore 
easy to understand that when a person becomes established in Samadhi 
his mind, being quite detached from the body, comes fully under his 
control and his supernormal power of cognition becomes unimpeded. 

We normally concentrate our mind to apprehend any subtle object. 
In the same way we fix our eyes for visualising any minute object. So on 
the attainment of Samadhi, the acme of concentration, the knowledge 
that dawns on the Yogin’s mind is the ultimate insight on any object. 
That is why the author of the Yoga aphorisms has stated : ‘Tajjayat 
Prajnalokab’> III.5. One does not necessarily have to concentrate only 
on external objects ; one can also fix one’s mind on any desirable mental 
concept or one’s own internal organs as long as one likes. The 
object can thus be distinguished from all others and apprehended in its 
completeness. One can, in this way, realise the constituent principles 

O.P. 228—53 
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underlying the mind, the I-sense, or the organs of the body. Once these 
are realised, one can develop them to perfection, transforming their basic 
nature. Thus one can even attain omniscience in the long run. 

Let us now examine how Tattvas are realised through concentration. 
Suppcrae our object is to realise the Tejas-bhuta. One has now to fix one’s 
eyes on the visual form of a specific object, e.g. on the red colour of a 
flower. Normally the mind is undergoing continual modification. There* 
fore even when the red colour (of the flower) is kept before one’s eyes 
hundreds of fluctuations may arise in the mind in the course of a few 
minutes. Besides the usual form, knowledge of other characteristics of the 
flower would arise and get mixed up in the mind. A material object is 
one whose various characteristics can be known simultaneously in a 
blended form. But in Samadhi, with the mind being concentrated only 
on the red colour, all other perceptible characteristics like sound, touch, 
etc. will fade away and it would appear as if only the red colour exists. 
The knowledge of the flower, i.e. the knowledge of the diverse percep¬ 
tible characteristics blended into one, viz. the flower, will disappear 
and the Tejas-bhuta Tattva will be realised. External source emitting 
continuous sound not being available, one has to concentrate in the first 
instance on the spontaneous Anahata-nada or unstruck sound to realise 
the sound element. Various types of sound arising out of the internal 
functioning of the body that are heard, when the mind is calm and no 
external sound assails the ears, constitute Anahata-nada. 

Continuous stimulation by an external object is no longer required 
once a person is established in Samadhi. Then the mind can hold on to 
the object cognised momentarily and attain concentration thereon. It is 
like the persistence of a glow within felt by many who shut their eyes 
after gazing once at the light. Vayu, Ap, and Ksiti-bhutas are also 
realised in this manner. At the time when any^of these is realised, the 
world appears to be filled with it. This knowledge is superior to ordinary 
one. In the ordinary process of knowing, the cognition of a characteristic 
remains for a fleeting moment, while knowledge acquired through 
Samadhi is retained in a very distinct form for a long time. 

The procedure for realisation of the Tanmatras, which come next, 
is now being described. Let us consider the realisation of Rupa-tanmatra. 
If even a minute object is observed with a serene mind and if it is the 
only item to be cognised to the exclusion of everything else, then it 
would appear to fill the entire field of vision, because then knowledge of 
any other object would not exist. When after being hypnotised, the 
hypnotic gazes at the eyes of the hypnotist, those eyes tend to grow in 
size as he comes under the spell and ultimately when he is completely 
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hypnotised, those eyes seem to cover his entire field of vision. Same thing 
occurs at one’s own will in Samadhi. Suppose the mind is fixed on a tiny 
mustard seed, the constituent principle underlying its dark colour (Tcjas- 
bhuta) would first be apprehended. Then the mind will be filled with 
vivid cognition of its colour, extending over his entire field of vision. 

Next, concentrating the mind further, the internal power of vision 
will have to be focussed on a fraction of that extensive vision. That 
fraction, in its turn, would then appear to grow and fill the entire field of 
vision. With the repetition of the process, the power of vision will be 
progressively calmed. When it will become perfectly still, that is, when 
there will not be the faintest trace of optical activity, the sense of vision 
will come to a stop. Cognition of any visual form arises out of the sense- 
organ of vision being stimulated by some external cause. When the power 
of vision becomes still and cannot be activated by even the subtlest stimu¬ 
lation, there cannot be any cognition of Rupa or visual form just as during 
deep, dreamless sleep, a person completely loses knowledge of all objects, 
owing to inertness of the sense-organs. 

Immediately before the fading out of all knowledge of any of the 
five Bhutas, resulting from the quietude of the mind attained through 
Samadhi, the sense-organs can transmit only the subtlest trace of sensa¬ 
tion necessary for cognition. This subtle knowledge of any of the Bhutas 
produced by the minutest stimulation and received as such by the mind 
is Tanmatra of that particular Bhuta. Thus the subtle knowledge received 
by the mind in the aforesaid manner from the minutest stimulation 
emanating from the mustard seed is the realisation of the Rnpa-tanmatra. 
Ordinary light, when subjected to such scrutiny would decompose into 
seven primary colours like blue, yellow, etc. With greater concentration 
of the mind in Samadhi, the distinction between different colours like 
blue, yellow, etc. will vanish because the aggregated sensation produced 
by them would be perceived in the subtle form as an undiversified single 
light element. 

Any one of the colours like blue, yellow, etc. which is the aggregate 
of a larger number of subtlest stimulations will produce the sensation of 
Rupa-tanmatra (light atom) for a much longer period (compared to that 
in connection with the realisation of gross Tejas-bhuta), but every one of 
them will produce a visual sensation of identical nature. Gross stimula¬ 
tions are the aggregate of subtle ones. Rupa-tanmatra is therefore the 
basic cause of the gross Tejas-bhuta such as blue, yellow, etc. Tanmatra 
is also called undiversified (Avi^esa) as it is devoid of diversities like blue, 
yellow, etc. Other Tanmatras like those of sound etc. are also realisni in 
a similar manner. Such subtle states of light, sound, etc. are called the 
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atoms in the Saihkhya philosophy. The realised Tanmatra is not s'patiai; 
it exists in time only. 

Next comes the realisation of the external organs (Indriyas). Just as, 
afler the realisation of the Bhutas, a person apprehends the Tanmatras by 
further quietening the corresponding sense-organs, so by relaxing them, 
i.e. making them more receptive to gross stimulation, he can apprehend 
the Bhutas again. 

During the realisation of the Tanmatras there remains the subtlest 
form of receptive activity in the respective sense-organs. If that again is 
made still all knowledge of the external world is shut out. A person is 
able to realise the sense-organs after he has mastered the art of shutting 
out knowledge of the external world and also of reviving the cognition of 
the Tanmatras and the Bhutas by relaxing the Indriyas (thus increasing 
their receptivity). 

Common people perceive the outer world as full of animate and 
inanimate objects. This false cognition comes to an end in a person 
who has directly apprehended the Bhutas and the Tanmatras. To him 
the world then appears as an object devoid of all diversities and ht to be 
merely apprenhended per ee. He then realises that the cognition of the 
external objects is due to the stimulation of the sense-organs (by outside 
agents). If the mind is directed further inward, i.e. towards his ego, he 
can clearly comprehend that the cognition of objects‘rests entirely on ego, 
and emanates from the mutation of the ego underlying the various 
sense-organs. Once the sense-organs become absolutely still, the ego 
withdraws from them, and with the slackening of the effort to keep them 
completely inactive the close connection between ego and the respective 
sense-organs surfaces itself and along with it comes knowledge of the 
external world. When the Yogins can realise this they can directly 
apprehend that external organs are permeated by one’s ego and all know¬ 
ledge is due to the specific mutations of that ego. 

Meditating further on the Indriyas after directly apprehending them, 
one perceives that all external organs are similar from the point that 
they consist essentially of, and rest on, one’s ego and that diversities like 
sound and colour are only differences in the mutations of the ego. The 
I-sense common to all organs is the sixth undiversified principle called 
Asmita or Ahamkara. 

When one apprehends that with the withdrawal of the I-sense from 
it the body becomes completely still as during Samadhi and that 
the bodily senses reappear as soon as the ego descends on them, one 
comes to realise that organs of action and the vital Pranas have also one 
<»f>Trim nn root (base), viz. Asmita. A sentient effortless state is conducive 
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to happiness. One derives supreme happinesvfrom concentration associa* 
ted with the realisation of the Indriyas. That is called 
When one apprehends through Samadhi that sense-organs, organs of 
action and the Prapas arc nothing but specific channels of the ego by 
which it comes into contact with the external world, one is said to have 
realised the Indriya-tattva. Proficiency in the realisation that the Indriyas 
are nothing but evolutes of Asmita, leads to the direct apprehension of 
the internal organ, the basic causal principle from which the Indriyas 
originate. It has been mentioned before that one can specifically realise 
not merely external objects but also internal states through concentration. 
Chitta or the internal organ is to be realised by concentrating on the 
internal state attained after apprehending the Indriyas. It may sound 
paradoxical that Chitta or the internal organ is to be realised through 
Chitta itself. To become aware of and to abide in this active I-sense 
after completely Stopping the mental processes like volition etc. is to 
realise Aharii-tattva (the principle of ego). On the next higher plane 
lies Buddhi-tattva or Mahat-tattva (the principle of awareness) which is 
the ultimate ‘knower*, ‘doer’ and ‘retainer’. It is the I-sense alone which 
is at the bottom of ego and is the root of all physical and mental activi¬ 
ties. By reflecting on I-sense alone one can reach Buddhi-tattva. Vyasa 
has quoted PaflchaiSikhacharya as saying; “By reflective meditation on the 
self or self in its pure atomic (i.e. non-spatial) form, there arises the pure 
knowledge of‘I am’.’’ After direct apprehension of the Indriya-tattva it 
is realised that ‘I’ or Buddhi is connected with the organs by ego. The 
activities of the Indriyas are constantly giving rise to knowledge or 
making ‘1’ the knower. If one transfers one’s reflective attention from 
the ‘knowables’ to the ‘knower’, one realises the Buddhi-tattva or Mahat- 
tattva. The pure state of knower or cogniser is the most sentient princi¬ 
ple and is the cause of all sentience in the organs. If one achieves con¬ 
trol of that pure state through Samadhi one attains omniscience. Know¬ 
ledge then la not derived through the narrow channels of Indriyas alone 
as it happens ordinarily. That is why Bhagavan Patafijali has said that 
the knowables then appear to be few on account of the infinitude of know¬ 
ledge which is freed from the cover of all impurities. This is the reverse 
of the ordinary position in which the knowables seem to be innumerable 
and knowledge limited. Correct understanding of many important 
Saiiikhya propositions depends on proper realisation of the exact nature 
of Mahat-tattva. Although the Mahat-tattva is of the nature of ‘I*, that 
*r is tempered by the character of the knowables. It is not free from 
dualism. That is why there may be a sense of all-pervasiveness in the 
realisation of Mahat since omniscience is concomitant with all-pervasive- 
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ness. Veda-vySsftj the commentator, has described the nature of Mahat 
thus : *It is resplendent, like the boundless void,...waveless ocean, placid 
and limitless.* Those who realise this Mahat>tattva are like Saguna- 
i4varas (Gods with attributes) and are found in Satyaloka, the highest 
level of exbtence according to the Vedas. Prajapati Hirapyagarbha is 
one such God. 

Realisation of Mahat-tattva, among all states related to non-self, 
makes one enjoy perfect bliss, and is therefore called Viloka (i.e. where 
all types of miseries are non-existent). It is also called Sasmita-samadhi. 
A foretaste of that perfect bliss can be had, even before complete realisa¬ 
tion through Samadhi, by converging one’s mind to, or contemplating 
on, Mahat. 

How is it possible to realise Mahat-tattva in the extant body with 
the ego attached to it ? Or if on the complete withdrawal of the ego from 
the body the I-sense ceases to exist, how does it become possible to 
apprehend Mahat ? Despite the ego-sense pervading the sense-organ of 
vision in a general way, if we concentrate in Samadhi on the sense-organ 
of hearing we receive sensation of sound and not of vision. In the like 
manner it is possible to realise Mahat-tattva in the extant body by diver¬ 
ting the mind from all feelings of attachment to the body and concentra¬ 
ting it on I-sense alone. 

Mahat is mutable since it is constantly undergoing modification into 
ordinary I-sense or ego, and since its manifestation is stimulated by condi¬ 
tions related to non-self. In the ordinary state of the mind those muta¬ 
tions are excessively gross and assume simultaneously various forms. Even 
after Mahat is apprehended through Samadhi, its mutation in the subtlest 
form remains and does not disappear. That mutation serves as a break 
in the immutable awareness of the absolute Self. The Yogin having 
identified himself with the inner self in Samadhi becomes completely 
detached even from the stimulations of the senses which produce omni¬ 
science. He then becomes established in the absolute Self, unbounded by 
space and time, and therefore immutable and stripped of everything 
related to non-self. And that is Puru^a-tattva. Purufa being the absolute 
Knower cannot be perceived as a knowable. Hence realisation of Puru^a is 
attained in the following manner : ‘All mental and physical activities 
being completely immobilised by supreme renunciation, only the Absolute 
remained.* Recollection of this experience is the realisation ofPurusa. 
The knowledge, acquired through Samadhi, of this distinction between 
the immutable Self and the mutable Mahat is the highest form of discri¬ 
minative knowledge (i.e. discriminative enlightenment). 

Dbcriminative enlightenment is the highest form of Sattva-modifica- 
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tion. Supreme renunciation denotes severance of all connections related 
to non-self and the effort to do it is the highest form of Rajas-modification. 
Xo totally arrest the Ghitta as well as the external organs and to remain 
in that state is Nirodha-samadhi. This is the ultimate form of Tamas- 
modification. By these three conjoint processes equilibrium of the three 
Gunas is attained. The Saihkhyaites describe the unmanifest state marked 
by the equilibrium of the three Gunas as Prakfti or the basic cause of the 
phenomenal world. When one is established in that state wherein the 
senses become totally inactive and the Ghitta ceases to cognise the know- 
ables, one is said to have ‘realised’ the Prakrti-tattva. Thus the realisa¬ 
tions of Purusa and Prakrti are identical. Purusa or Prakrti is not an 

object to be directly apprehended. Both of them are to be realised in the 
aforesaid manner. 

Only complete immobilisation of all mental and physical activities 
does not bring about Kaivalya-moksa or liberation for all time to come. 
There are persons who having attained Sasmita-samadhi consider Mahat 
as the ultimate principle and remain absorbed in that state full of bliss 
and happiness. Later, on discerning the mutative character of Mahat and 
the knowables, if they practise renunciation, all objects related to non¬ 
self become totally non-existent and the three elements forming the 
internal organ (Antah-karana) viz. Mahat, Ahamkara and Manas be¬ 
coming quiescent, they attain a state similar to that of Kaivalya-mok^a. 
But their minds are liable to re-emergence since they have not attained the 
discriminative knowledge, i.e. distinction between Buddhi and the absolute 
Awareness, Purusa. In liberation there is no possibility of re-emergence 
as that state is attained with the help of discriminative knowledge. When 
as a result of the Yogin stopping repeatedly the mental fluctuations by 
means of supreme renunciation and discriminative knowledge, it becomes 
natural for Ghitta to remain in the arrested state, permanent liberation 
from all miseries ensues. That is Kaivalya-mok§a or eternal quiesence. 
It should be remembered that Kaivalya-mok^a is far more desirable than 
the achievement of omniscience and omnipotence. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF KARMA* 

The activities of the body for its sustenance, its span of life, its 
mutations and its death are directly perceivable phenomena. So are the 
mental processes such as volition and imagination, feelings of attachment 
and aversion, and of pleasure and pain. Had all these been due to 
external causes alone, the natural sciences could have explained them 
away. But it is a fact established by experience and direct observation 
that mutations of the body and mind are due as much to internal as to 
external causes. 

Of how many types are these internal causes ? Where are they to 
be found ? How do they produce the effects ? Do we have any control 
over them ? If we have any, how is it exercised ? To discuss the nature of 
these fundamental queries and to furnish answers to them is the subject 
matter of the doctrine of Karma (action). 

One cannot regulate or modify an occurrence unless one knows its 
cause. Fever is directly experienced by all. But no step to cure it can be 
taken unless its cause is known. From a study of the doctrine of Karma 
we come to know of the basic causes of the mutations of our body and 
mind. We also have evidence to prove that all the experiences of an 
individual, be it suffering in hell or the attainment of Nirvana, are 
entirely due to his own actions. 

A distinctive feature of the doctrine of Karma is to establish, with 
cogent reasons, that the law of cause and effect holds good as much in 
its case as it doe^ in the case of the natural sciences. That is why blind 
faith or agnosticism or fatalism has no place in it. It should be borne in 
mind that like the natural sciences, the doctrine of Karma enunciates 
general laws governing actions and their effects. The physical science 
gives us the general law that cloud is formed out of water vapour and that 
rain is produced by clouds. It will, however, be well-nigh impossible to 
determine exactly how many inches of rainfall a particular spot will have 
at a particular time. To ascertain this an enquirer will have to take into 
account and examine so many factors that the exercise will not be worth 


♦Translated by Tarit Kumar Mukberji 
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his while. Sunilarly the doctrine of Karma lays down some general 
principles from which we can derive sufficient knowledge to enable us to 
lead a balanced life. The aspirant for Moksa (liberation), who has firmly 
grasped the principles of Karma, can truly control his self and acquire, 
in the words of the Upanisad, the competence of being the ‘master of his 
self’. 


Definition Of Karma 

Continuous activities of the mind, the sense-organs, the organs of 
action and the vital forces of the body, c.g. cognition, volition, mainte¬ 
nance of body etc., which bring about their mutations are called Karma. 
Karma is of two kinds : (a) acts done by an individual out of his own 
free will or those that he performs being induced by the impulse of some 
particular orgail, there being some amount of resistance on his part to the 
impulse, and (b) acts done by an individual either unconsciously or 
being under the complete control of some dominant organ or some 
exciting cause. Karma of the first kind is called Puru^akara. Karma 
of the second type is called Adr^^aphala Karma (not caused by Karma of 
present life) and Yadrchchha Karma (regulated by chance or fortuitous 
assemblage of external causes). The act which an individual may or may 
not perform at a particular moment is Purusakara. On the other hand 
the activities which are innate within us and which we are destined to 
perform are Adr^faphala Karma. Many of our mental activities are 
Purusakara while most of the actions of the animals fall under the 
category of Adr^taphala Karma. Purusakara is the attempt to overcome 
one’s innate tendencies. 

Will is the basic or principal Karma. It can arise from cognition of a 
knowable (in the form of a new cognition or recollection). Desire that is 
related to definite mental ideation is Sarhkalpa or volition. Will may, in 
turn, give rise to cognition and Saihkalpa. All the actions of the body 
and the different organs are also caused by will. Of them cognition is the 
association of the mind with the sense-organs. Will, in association with 
the organs of action and the vital forces, is Krti (efferent impulse) that 
activates the organs of action. The activities of the vital forces in the sub¬ 
conscious or unconscious level also occur in association with the mind as 
stated in the Upanisad : “Kyti or the efferent impulse reaches the body 
when excited by the mind.” 

Since the will of a Yogin can stop the flow of thoughts (cognition, 
imagination, etc.) arising spontaneously in the mind, they may be said to 
have been caused by will. Any voluntary will repeatedly translated into 

O.P. 228—54 
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action changes into an involuntary one and arises spontaneously in the 
mind. Automatic activities of the vital forces and organs of action can be 
stopped by means of Hatha-yoga by conscious effort. Hence although 
they are involuntary, yet basically they are not independent of the will. 
Thus will is the principal Karma. Volition which acts, and to the extent 
it acts, independently of us, being entirely under the control of Samskaras 
or latencies, is Adfstia or Bhogabhuta Karma (Karma arising out of 
previous latencies). Similarly will, which acts (and to the extent it acts) 
under our control, overcoming the latencies, is Puru§akara. 

Just as earth is the material of which earthen pots etc. are made, 
so is will the ingredient of Karma or Karma itself. Will, though conti¬ 
nuously being transformed into activity, exists as all living beings do from 
time without a beginning. 

The term Bhoga or experience denotes (a) all involuntary actions, 
and (b) experience of pleasure and pain. All actions, ^entirely subser¬ 
vient to Samskaras (previous latencies), constitute experience or Bhoga. 
Although Bhoga is called Karma, it is Purusakara or action prompted 
by free will that is acknowledged as the principal Karma. All 
involuntary actions (e.g. actions of the heart etc.) are part of the inherent 
physical functions that commence with birth and are concomitant with 
experience associated with the fruition of Karma. 

The three Gunas (Sattva, Rajas and Tamas) are always in a state 
of flux—one overwhelming the other two. This is the root cause of the 
mutations which the Bhutas and the organs (both internal and external) 
constantly undergo. All the organs including the mind are nothing but 
particular combinations of the three Gunas. Mutation implies change 
in those combinations. Inherent mutation not under one’s control is 
called Bhoga or Karma due to previous latencies. The voluntary but 
compulsive activities which an individual has to perform owing to his 
physical existence are examples of Bhoga. 

With the help of Purusakara an individual can accelerate, control or 
divert into a different channel this flow of inherent modifications of the 
faculties. As the line of demarcation between light and darkness is indis¬ 
cernible, so is it between Purusakara and the innate and involuntary 
activities, but their extremes are distinct and different. 

The aforesaid activities are again of two kinds according to the time 
taken by them to fructify : (a) activities which are performed and which 
fructify during the same life and (b) Karma that will fructify in a 
future life. The latter may belong to the present life or to any pre¬ 
vious life. 

According as it |fivcs us pleasure or pain, Karma is divided into four 
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kinds : (a) white, (b) black, (c) white<-and*black and (d) neither white nor 
black. Karma that begets happiness is white ; that which produces pain 
is black ; that which gives us both happiness and misery is white-and- 
black, and that which leads to neither happiness nor sorrow is neither 
white nor black. 

Karma is further classified under the following heads : (a) fruit 
bearing Karma, the results of which are already manifest, (b) fresh Karma 
that are being performed in the present life and (c) accumulated Karma, 
the results of which have not become manifest. 

SaiiiskSra Or Latent Impressions Of Karma 

The impression of every act or feeling is retained in our mind by its 
retentive faculty. Having seen a tree we can go on thinking about it 
after shutting our eyes. This proves that after looking at an external 
object (the tree in this case) we can retain its impression in our mind. 
The impressions of the activities of the hand and other organs of action 
are similarly retained. The subtle impression of a thing stored up in the 
mind is its latency. The impressions of all things seen, done or felt are 
retained as Samskaras and it is for this reason that we can recall them 
later on. The latency of Karma is also usually referred to as Karma. 

It is true that certain events or things cannot sometimes be properly 
recalled, but this is an exception which proves the rule. In cases in 
which they cannot be properly recalled, there exist reasons for such lapse 
of memory. The reasons for lapse of memory are ; (a) perception or 
conception not being very keen, (b) lapse of considerable time, (c) 
change of condition or environment, (d) confused ideation and (e) ab¬ 
sence of proper exciting cause. If these causes hampering recollection are 
absent and if all or any one of the following factors, viz. keenness of 
perception, the intervening period being not very long, like condition of 
the mind, distinct (especially made clear by Samadhi) cognition, presence 
of suitable exciting cause, are or is present, all impressions retained in the 
mind can be recollected. 

Like living beings, latencies exist from time without a beginning. 
They are of two kinds : (a) those which result in recollection alone and 
(b) those which produce three types of consequences, viz. birth, longe¬ 
vity and experience. Samskaras by which birth, longevity and experience 
are given particular shapes and forms, are latencies of past recollection or 
memory. Latencies which are so modified as to become the force behind 
the organs, internal and external, leading to manifold activities and 
modifying more or less the nature of the organs as well, are Trivipaka 
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(capable of producing three consequences). The latencies which result in 
recollection alone are called Vasana. They originate from the feelings of 
physical existence, span of life and experience (of pleasure and pain). The 
Trivipaka Saihskaras are called Karmasaya. Both Purufakara Karma 
and Bhogabhuta Karma (Karma not associated with free will) belong to 
the category of Trivipaka Karma. 

KarmSiaya 

All organs, external and internal, have a natural tendency to act. 
An individual’s present actions are to some extent modified by latencies of 
his previous actions. This latent force behind the organs is Karma^ya. 
It is three-fold and is what (a) manifests itself in birth, (b) determines the 
body’s span of life and (c) produces experiences of pleasure and pain. If 
an individual acts in a certain life according to his previous experience 
or performs fresh acts, the impressions of both of these go to form the 
latencies from which follow similar activities. Thus only the power to 
act is not Karmasaya ; it is innate in us. In each life, however, this 
power is modified by latencies of fresh acts and thus the Karmasaya 
(potential energy) is formed. If we pour water into a pitcher or a glass, 
the water takes the shape of the container. KarmaSaya may be likened 
to water and Vasana to the container which gives the ultimate shape to 
our Karma. 

The 1 rivipaka KarmaSaya manifests itself in a particular birth of an 
individual with the help of some of the Vasanas which have accumulated 
from time without a beginning till that particular birth. Karmasaya is 
uni-genital, i,e. formed in one life and that too mainly in the life imme¬ 
diately preceding the present one. The latencies of Karma performed in 
a particular life, being more prominent than those of previous lives, form 
the seed of the next life. This seed is Karmasaya. That Karmasaya is 
uni-gential is the general rule ; in actual practice, however, some of the 
active latencies of previous lives may be incorporated in the present 
Karmasaya, while some of the latencies of Karma done in that particular 
life during which the Karmasaya is formed may, being dissimilar in 
nature, be left out and remain stored up. 

Latent impressions of Karma normally performed by an adult do not 
fructify in the case of those who die in their childhood. They remain as 
such and therefore go to form the Karmasaya for the next birth. This is 
another exception to the rule that Karmasaya is uni-genital. 

Karmasaya is the aggregate of manifold latencies of Karma. They 
may be Punya (those attended by pleasurable consequences) or Apunya 
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(those leading to painful consequences), or Mi^ra, i.e. mixed (those leading 
to consequences both pleasurable and painful). Among those latencies 
some are primary and others secondary and supplementary to them. 
The dominant Karma^aya which takes effect first and marks off the broad 
outlines of the next existence is the primary one. The weaker Karma^aya 
which functions as supplementary to the dominant Karma^aya is the 
secondary one. Primary or dominant Karma^aya is formed out of acts 
repeatedly done or out of the intensity of feelings arising out of them. 
Other Karmalayas are secondary ones. 

Karma say a in its entirety reveals itself at the time of one’s death. 
Immediately before the soul leaves the body, latencies of all Karma done 
during lifetime flash at once, as it were, across the mind. All primary 
and secondary latencies appear, at that moment, properly arranged accord¬ 
ing to their character and strength. Latencies of previous lives which are 
similar in nature* also join the main stream, while some latencies of acts 
done during that lifetime, being dissimilar in nature, remain subdued. 
Since they appear simultaneously in a single moment they are formed, as 
it were, into a lump (the whole and the parts being cognised in one and 
the same moment). Thus concreted, the latencies form the potential 
energy or Karma^aya. Formed immediately before death, this Karma^aya, 
or the aggregate of Sarhskaras, becomes, on the dissolution of the existing 
body, the cause of the construction of a new body conforming to its 
nature. Thus Karma^aya becomes the cause of the next birth. 

At the time of death cognizance, being withdrawn from external 
things, is turned entirely inward. And on its being concentrated on 
internal objects, the individual gets a clear and distinct knowledge of 
them. Cognition of internal objects means recollection of all past deeds 
and feelings. During one’s lifetime the power of knowledge is limited by 
the feeling ‘I am the body’. With the disappearance of that feeling at 
the time of death, the power of cognition becomes unlimited. This ex¬ 
plains why and how an individual is able to recollect, at the time of 
finally relinquishing his body, all the events of his life in one and the 
same moment. One should remember that memory of whatever one is 
doing now*, will arise in one’s mind at the time of death. Vyasa’s com¬ 
mentary on the subject is given in Sutra 13 of Book II. If latencies of 
beastly acts predominate in the KarmaSaya, Vasana for a beastly life will 
be revived and the individual will be born a besist. Similarly he will get 
a celestial or a purgatorial body according as the divine or the evil impul- 

DtHere the actions include both the mental and the physical activities done con¬ 
jointly with the ntlind. 
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4es predominate in the Karma^aya. One should therefore remain absorb* 
ed as far as practicable in meditation on God and His attributes in order 
that high and noble impulses may be dominant in the Karmasaya at the 
time of one’s death. 


Vftsana 

The feelings of pleasure and pain of an individual, like all his 
actions, leave lasting impressions in his mind. Impressions of the nature 
of the body he is invested with and its duration are also formed. All 
these latent impressions are Vasana. 

We recollect experience of pleasure and pain. The Saihskaras which 
give shape to feelings of pleasure and pain are their Vasanas. Through 
the activities of the organs of the body latent impression is formed of the 
indistinct cognition of the shape and nature of those organs as also that 
of the duration of life. These three types of subliminal imprints are called 
Vasana. 

V^ana results only in Smyti (memory). Smrti shaped by Vasana 
becomes the matrix, out of which through Karmasaya, evolves fresh 
Karma and fruits thereof. From our experience of a particular feeling 
of pleasure emanates Vasana for that kind of pleasure. And although it 
does not create any new object of pleasure it shapes anew a feeling of 
pleasure quite similar to what was experienced before. Inherent attach¬ 
ment following recollection of that pleasure induces further action. 

Vasana is of three kinds, being related to birth, span of life, and 
experience. Vasana of experience can again be experience of either 
pleasure or pain. There is another type of feeling which is neither 
pleasurable nor painful, e.g. feeling of health or of stupefaction. In a 
healthy state there is no distinct feeling of either pleasure or pain, but 
the state is desirable to the individual. In an inert state of the mind also 
there is no feeling of either pleasure or pain, but the state is undesirable. 
The mould-like impression of all the components of the body is the 
Vasana of birth, while impressions of the duration of the body in each 
life constitute the Vasana of span of life. Vasanas of pleasurable and pain¬ 
ful experiences can be explained in this way : pleasure and pain are the 
outcome of special types of activities of our body and mind. Such acti¬ 
vities are moulded by subliminal imprints or Vasanas and are cognised 
as either pleasurable or painful feelings in the conscious level. Imprint 
may imply either an ordinary impression or a mould-like impression ; it 
should be borne in mind that Vasana is the mould-like imprint of our 
experiences. 
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Broadly speaking, Vasanas relating to birth are of five types : (a) 
celestial, (b) purgatorial, (c) human, (d) animal and (e) vegetal. If a 
living being or Jiva is born successively in each of the five classes, his 
mind comes to cognise in turn the nature and characteristics of all the 
organs belonging to each particular body. The subliminal mould-like 
imprint of such cognitions is Vasana relating to birth. 

Vasanas relating to span of life may be innumerable ranging from 
the life-span of Hirapyagarbha, the Lord of the universe, to that of a 
micro-organism which exists for an infinitesimally small period. 

As the mind exists from time without a beginning so do the Vasanas. 
On account of this they are also countless. It may therefore be taken for 
granted that Vasanas relating to all types of existence, longevity and 
experience exist in the mind of every living being. 

Vasana is revived by appropriate Karma^aya. It is with the 
support of Vasaha so stimulated that Karma^aya manifests itself, i.e. 
becomes productive. Vasana may be likened to the mould and Karma- 
^aya to the molten metal poured into it. Alternatively, one may look 
upon Vasana as the channel through which, like water, flows the 
Karma^aya. 

How is it that a man, because of bestial acts performed in his pre¬ 
vious life, is born a beast ? A man is incapable of performing all the 
activities of an animal body ; he can only perform some of the major 
bestial acts. The latencies of such acts revive the inner Vasana relating 
to the animal body. With the aid of such Vasana Karma^aya manifests 
itself in an animal body. Otherwise, the latent impressions of a human 
body cannot ever produce an animal body. 

Fruits Of Karma 

When the latent impression of certain action comes up to the mani¬ 
fest state and begins to fructify, the resultant changes in the body and 
its organs are regarded as the fruits of that action. Of these, Vasana 
results in moulding of the recollection, and Trivipaka Karma becoming 
manifest, produces the body, its longevity and the experience of pleasure 
and pain. As mentioned earlier, some of the fruits of Karma become 
manifest in the same birth and others in a future birth. A portion of 
skin if repeatedly rubbed becomes hard and a,corn is formed. In other 
words, the nature of the skin changes owing to the act of rubbing. This 
is an example of Karma fructifying in the same birth. The fruits of 
Karma which are prevented from becoming manifest in the present 
life by fruits of other Karma (which have already started fructifying) 
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are examples of the other type, i.e. they become manifest in a future 
birth. 

The external and internal organs of the body originate from their 
respective underlying forces, the power of cognition is modified by the 
latency of cognition and the body is maintained by the vital forces 
pervading all the organs. The organs, the power of cognition and the 
body that become manifest are but given different shapes and character 
by the latencies of Karma ; they are not actually ‘created’. Like the 
wind which does not create the cloud but changes its shape continuously, 
latency of Karma merely transforms and gives shape to the body and its 
organs when they come into being. 

As mentioned before, fruits of Karma or manifestations of the Karma 
Saihskaras are of three kinds, viz. birth, span of life, and Bhoga or 
experience of pleasure and pain. Bodies of living beings, with differences 
in nature and form as determined by the manifestation of different organs, 
moulded by their Saihskaras, constitute the fruit of the latency of birth. 
Span of life means the period of time during which a body exists and 
experiences pleasure and pain. This is regulated by the latency of longe¬ 
vity or by some external cause. The feelings of pleasure and pain and of 
stupefaction, which result from corresponding latencies, constitute Bhoga. 

It has been mentioned earlier that both Purusakara and Bhogabhuta 
Karma go to form the KarmaiSaya. All efforts for the maintenance of 
the body, working of the mind without volition and in dreams, and all the 
activities of a subtle body are examples of Bhogabhuta Karma. The 
latencies of such actions form Karma^aya which, in turn, reproduces 
similar actions. 

JSti (Birth Or Assomiog The Body In A Particnlar Species) 

Jati or assuming the body in a particular species is mainly the out¬ 
come of latencies of Karma which relate to the maintenance of the body 
and which are not associated with free will. If the quality of Karma 
of a Jiva is befitting the type of his species, its latencies will produce 
a similar body in his next birth. But if the Karma is modified by Purusa¬ 
kara or by environment, its latencies will produce a different kind of 
body. Species are innumerable because of the fact that the worlds of 
living beings are varied and countless. It is, therefore, possible that 
innumerable types of living beings inhabit those different and countless 

worlds. 

The body is basically of two types, viz. subtle and mundane. Inha¬ 
bitants of heaven and hell have subtle bodies. The three earthly species 
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of human, animal and vegetal beings have mundane bodies. Tamas 
Guna is predominant in the vegetal while Sattva Guna is dominant in 
the human species. Xhe animal species extend over a wide range, border¬ 
ing on the vegetal at the lower end and on the human at the higher. 

Differences in the development of mind, sense-organs, organs of 
action and the vital forces (the Pranas) account for the difference in the 
species. The vital forces of the vegetals are the most developed. Among 
the animals certain organs of action and the lower sense-organs are more 
developed. In the human species the mind, the vital forces and all other 
organs are more or less equally developed. The mind and the sense- 
organs are more developed in subtle bodies. 

When the underlying forces of the organs are so modified by the 
Karma^aya as to partake of the nature of a particular class of body, the 
J!va is born in that species. Latencies of specific acts, integrated in the 
Karmaiiaya, modify and give particular shapes to the different organs. 
Karma is thus the cause of change from one class of body to another. 

From time without a beginning there have been countless mutations 
of our mind and in the years to come there may be innumerable such 
mutations. In every mind lie hidden countless mould-like ipipressions of 
organs (Vasana) and impregnated by the dominant Karma^aya they mani¬ 
fest themselves in a body akin to them. A block of stone contains mate¬ 
rial for many types of images that can be carved out of it. Similarly any 
one of the many types of Lihgas (dispositions) which exist in our mind as 
subliminal imprints may manifest itself in a body when revived by an 
appropriate Karmasaya. The example of a block of stone is fully appli¬ 
cable in the case of manifestations not experienced before, e.g. a person 
established in Samadhi, or a divine being, but not so much in the case of 
Vasana. A book, on the other hand, is a better illustration of Vasana. 
A closed book containing, say a thousand pages, appears at a first glance 
as a solid object, but when it is opened two pages of printed matters 
become visible. Here the opening of the book is the specific external 
cause. Similarly innumerable Vasanas lie stored up in our mind, as it 
were, in a lump, yet each remaining distinct and separate, any one of 
which may be revived by a suitable Karmasaya. A mind established in 
Samadhi is, however, something which could not have been realised in a 
previous birth (because the person attaining it would not have been born 
again). As an image has to be carved out of a olock of stone by chipping 
off the superfluous parts, so also has the liberated mind to be attained by 
discarding the afflictive impediments. Freedom from afflictions is its 
chief characteristic ; to attain it one has to acquire nothing new, he has 
only to discard all worldly attachments. 

O.P. 228—55 
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If the organs through which the Karma^aya reproduces itself be 
similar to the preceding body, the individual is born in the same species. 
If, however, a human being makes excessive use of those organs 
which are dominant in an animal and makes minimum use of the 
organs which are undeveloped in such animal body, then he is born an 
animal. 

After the dissolution of the material body, the Jiva usually assumes a 
subtle body for the following reason. In dream as well as in wakefulness 
one’s mind can carry on its activities independently of one’s body. Such 
activities are different from those that activate the body. Mental acti¬ 
vities like volition etc. can go on even when the body is inert, and they 
being entirely mental their latencies produce just after death a subtle 
body in which the mind predominates. 

The subtle body is of two kinds: (i) celestial and (ii) purgatorial. 
If Sattva Guna predominates in the Karmasaya, the Jiva assumes a subtle 
body which is pleasurable. That is celestial. Predominance of Tamas 
Gu^ leads to a purgatorial subtle body which is painful. After having 
experienced the pre-determined quantum of pleasure or pain in a subtle 
existence, the Jiva is born again with a material body. 

Among the subtle celestial bodies are the Devas ®f the higher cate¬ 
gory, who on account of having attained Samadhi do not assume the 
mundane body. They attain liberation on completion of the residual 
work of purifying the mind in the course of their subtle existence. For 
this reason their bodies are described as a combination of Bhoga and 
Purusakara and not of Bhoga alone. 

Unbalanced development of the difierent organs is the reason why a 
Jiva assumes a body in which he experiences pleasure and pain but has 
no free will. With some of his organs more dominant than the others, all 
his activities are performed in complete subordination to those dominant 
organs, and as explained earlier such activities fall in the category of 
Bhogabhuta and not of Purusakara, 

The mind is dominant in the subtle bodies residing in heaven and 
hell. It is mentioned in the Sastras that whenever a will arises in the 
min d of a celestial being it is at once fulfilled. If one of them wishes, 
for example, to go to a place a hundred miles away, his subtle body 
would immediately be there. This does not happen in the case of human 
beings in whom mental powers and the powers of locomotion are evenly 
balanced. Even when the desire is there, a man would ponder and may 
or may not act as he thinks fit. But one with a celestial body being sub¬ 
ject to unbalanced mentation (the wish getting fulfilled as soon as it 
arises in the mind) has no such power to refrain from an act. In accor* 
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dance with the rule mentioned before, his efforts will be involuntary or 
Bhoga. 

Compared to the celestial or the animal body, the human body is 
found to possess an evenly balanced set of organs and this enables it to 
combine both experience and free will. 

Ayus Or Span Of Life 

The period during which a body exists and experiences pleasure and 
pain is called Ayus or span of life. Since Ayus determines the period 
of time during which the other two fruits of antecedent Karma (viz. Tati 
and Bhoga) are experienced one may argue that it should be included in 
them. What, then, is the reason for treating it as a separate item ? We 
have seen that fruits of Karma follow from the accumulated latencies of 
such Karma. Latencies of birth result in birth and latencies of acts 
relating to experience (of pleasure and pain) produce only experience. 
But whether the body of the Jiva will last for a short or a long duration 
depends on the latencies of a special kind of Karma relating to Ayus, 
which is determined at the time of birth. The fruit of such latencies is 
the span of life. 

Span of life of a subtle body may be much longer than that of a 
mundane body. Manifestation of the latency of sleep marks the end of a 
subtle body. Mind being dominant in the subtle body, mentation is its 
life and its end comes as soon as mentation drops below the conscious 
level, mind becoming inert as in a dreamless sleep. 

As already mentioned, Ayus is generally determined at the time of 
birth. This may, however, be varied by one’s subsequent Karma. The 
practice of Pranayama etc. prolongs the duration of one’s life, while the 
shortening of the life span is also caused by one’s own Karma in that 
very life. Ignorance or negligence of rules of health leads very often 
to prolonged sickness. On the other hand, persons suffereing from chronic 
illness often perform acts which are favourable to long life. These may 
bear fruit in a future life if prevented from fructifying in the present 

existence. 

A multitude of persons may perish simultaneously in a shipwreck 
or in an earthquake. A cosmic catastrophe would lead to the death of 
all living beings on the earth. Such universal destructions have occurred 
in different ages in the past. Death of large number of persons in a single 
moment, in the same manner and as a result of the same calamity may 
make one wonder as to how this happens. We are all living in this 
universe and as such we are governed by its laws. Our activities are. 
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to some extent, regulated by them. In us lie dormant latencies which 
may cause all sorts of suffering and all forms of death. Afflictions such 
as the identification of self with the body, passion, hatred etc., which 
are the root causes of all our misery and pain, are also ever present in our 
mind. To give an example, a person dies as a result of his own Karma, 
but that event will excite the latency of attachment in his parents and 
cause them misery and suffering. In such cases the feelings of pleasure 
and pain that are experienced are really the fruits of the individual’s own 
Karma. The only difference is that the latency lying dormant does not 
fructify by itself unless and until it is excited by a powerful external 
factor. External factors are obviously not regulated by our Karma. 

Discriminative knowledge acquired by Puru^akara annihilates laten> 
cies of all Karma and the individual can thereby transcend the laws of the 
universe. When all the fluctuations of the mind are stopped by Samadhi, 
the knowledge of the universe disappears and the individual is no longer 
governed by its laws. 

Many hold the view that all activities cease for ever once their fruits 
have been fully experienced. But they fail to realise that the individual 
continues to perform fresh activities while experiencing the fruits of 
antecedent latencies. Fresh Karma^aya and Vasana are thus formed 
which keep the cycle of Karma ever on the move. It is only by stopping 
all mental fluctuations through Yoga that Karma including its latencies 
can be totally destroyed. 


Bhoga Or Experience 

Experience of feelings of pleasure and pain constitutes the result of 
latencies of Karma called Bhoga. Events that are desirable produce in 
us feelings of pleasure and those that are disagreeable give us pain. 

Every living being desires happiness. Therefore acquisition of what 
one desires and being spared from what one detests, are the two causes of 
pleasure. Its opposites give us pain. Acquisition here means conjunc¬ 
tion of the desired object with the I-sense. Such acquisition may be 
either inborn or manifested later, and may be brought about either by 
self or by external causes. It is of the first kind when we get what we 
desire by virtue of our own superior intelligence, discrimination and pro¬ 
per effort; or fail to do so owing to our imperfect intelligence, error in 
judgement or wrong effort. It is of the second type when our inherent 
qualities like godliness, absence of envy, non-injury, etc. inspire feelings of 
amity, benevolence and the like in others ; or the opposite qualities like 
envy, violence, etc. induce feelings of hatred, non-co-operation, etc. in 
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Others. This explains why some persons are universally liked while others 
fail to arouse any sympathy in their fellow men. 

Adequate power is a prerequisite for fulfilment of one’s desires. As 
mentioned earlier, every effort of the organs is Karma. Every Karma has 
its latency, and accumulated latencies of Karma repeatedly done become 
potential energy which enables the individual to do it proficiently. For 
example, inscribing the alphabet repeatedly makes perfect the art of 
handwriting. Modifications of the power of organs arising out of Karma 
are of three kinds, viz. Sattvika, Rajasika and Tamasika. 

Mind being the master of all external organs is superior to them. 
The sense-organs are superior to the organs of action, which in turn are 
superior to the vital forces. Excellence of a species varies with the degree 
of development of the superior sense-organs. The more developed the 
superior faculties of a Jiva, the subtler is their power of reception. Hence 
a Jiva born in ah advanced species can enjoy greater happiness. 

As the states of mind such as wakefulness, dream and (dreamless) 
sleep, caused by the three Gunas, move in a cyclic order, so move con¬ 
stantly and cyclically different types of fluctuations of mind caused by the 
Gunas. The period of manifestation of Sattvika fluctuations can be exten¬ 
ded and more pleasure derived therefrom by performing many acts of the 
Sattvika type. Preponderance of Sattvika manifestations can be brought 
about by regular practice ; it cannot be gained at once. 

Efforts of the organs of the body engaged in various activities result 
in feelings of pleasure and pain. Latencies acquired from activities of 
previous lives also produce such feelings, mostly in an indirect way. 
Adequate strength to attain what one desires, or the lack of it, stems from 
such latencies and fresh acts following therefrom produce feelings of 
pleasure and pain. 

If from an event or a circumstance a person experiences pleasure 
or pain, then only can he be said to have experienced the fruit of Karma 
and not otherwise. Suppose we remain unmoved when a certain person 
abuses us, in that case we do not experience the fruit of Karma, only the 
person who has abused us commits a nefarious act. The fruit of Karma 
cannot therefore affect one who can rise above feelings of pleasure and 
pain. If an individual can immobilise all organs including the vital forces 
by Samadhi, he transcends the other two fruits of Karma as well, viz. 

4 

birth and span of life. 


Virtuous And Vicious Acts 

In Yoga-sutra IV.7, Karma has been divided into four classes accor- 
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ding as its fruits are pleasurable and / or painful. They are : (a) black, 
(b) white, (c) black-and-white and (d) neither black nor white. Black 
Karma is unalloyed sin or Adharma, and the remaining three are generally 
called Punya Karma or meritorious acts. 

Karma that results in excessive pain is black Karma. Karma that 
produces both pleasure and pain is called black-and-white. While Karma 
results in great pleasure. And Karma which leads to neither happiness 
nor sorrow and which goesa gainst the flow of mutation caused by the 
three Gunas, is neither black nor white. 

The activities which bring prosperity here and hereafter or those 
which lead to liberation of the soul are Dharma (virtuous acts). This is 
the accepted definition of Dharma. Of these, acts which are conducive to 
prosperity here and hereafter are white and black-and-white, and those 
that lead to Nirvana are neither white nor black. The last named are 
called Parama Dharma (acme of virtuous acts). It has been said that the 
realisation of Purusa by Yoga is Parama Dharma. 

As mentioned in Yoga-sutra II.3, five-fold false cognition or Avidya 
is the root of all our afflictions. From this point of view Karma may be 
classified under two categories : that which is opposed to Avidya (and 
which thereby destroys our afflictions) is Dharma and that which streng¬ 
thens and maintains Avidya (thereby adding to our afflictions) is Adharma. 

Commendable virtuous practices enjoined by all creeds, if scrutinisd, 
will be found to be opposed to Avidya and include (1) devotion to God 
or to a great soul, (2) redressing others’ distress, (3) self-restraint, (4) 
eschewing passions like anger, attachment etc. Worship brings about 
calmness of mind. Calmness means getting rid of the fluctuations, i.e, 
weakening the effect of Rajas. This leads to turning inward and gradually 
cutting off all connections with the phenomenal world for realisation of 
Self. Constant meditation on God as a repository of all virtues also 
enables one to imbibe those divine qualities. Relieving others’ distress 
can be brought about by charity, voluntary service, etc. These proceed 
from self-abnegation and elimination of attachment to wealth and are 
thus contrary to Avidya. Anger, attachment, etc. are constituents of 
Avidya, and eschewing them amounts to an anti-Avidya act. So also is 
self-restraint as it means severing connections with the external world. 
Thus anti-Avidya is the one common trait in all acts of Parama Dharma. 
Manu, the ancient law giver, has thus enumerated the ten fundamental 
acts of merit; contentment, forgiveness, self-restraint (practice of non¬ 
injury by body, mind and speech, is the principal restraint), non-covetous¬ 
ness, cleanliness (physical and mental), subjugation of all organs, clear 
intellect, Vidya (self-knowledge), truthfulness and absence of anger. 
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He who possesses these qualities is said to be.established in Dharma and 
is always happy. But one who is advancing on the path of Dharma^ i.«. 
engaged in observing the practices with a view to imbibing them is not 
happy in all respects. Devotion to God does not find a place in the list 
probably because Manu considered it as the best means to imbibe 
all the virtues, or, it may have been included in Vidya. 

Yama, Niyama, compassion and charity have also been designated as 
acts of merit. Going through the list of Yama and Niyama as given in 
Yoga-sutras 11.30 and 11.32, it is apparent that all of them together with 
kindness and charity are opposite to Avidya and lead to one’s happiness 
here and hereafter. Their opposites strengthen and support Avidya and 


result in misery and sorrow. 

Practices like austerity, meditation on God, non-injury, amity, etc. 
do not require any external materials for their observance and they do not 
inflict any haim on others. They are white acts and their outcome is 
unmixed happiness. Acts like ritual sacrifices, in which doing harm to 
others is inevitable, produce pleasure mixed with pain. The elements of 
restraint, charity, etc. in ritual sacrifices constitute Dharma. 

According to the Sastras performance of certain ordinary common¬ 
place acts is supposed to yield exceptional results. For instance, it is stated 
that if an individual takes a dip at a particular place of pilgrimage he is 
not reborn. These cannot obviously be true, for they are contrary to the 
law of cause and effect and in this particular instance it goes against the 
basic teachings of the Upanisads. Some seek to justify them by saying 
that the law of cause and effect is subservient to the will of God, who is 
the ultimate dispenser. The correct attitude should be not to take them 

literally but only as exaggerated eulogies. 

Samprajnata and Asamprajnata Yogas and all the practices that are 

conducive to their attainment are neither white nor black. Their per¬ 
formance yields the highest result, viz, permanent peace (i.e. cessation of 
all mental fluctuations for all time to come) and for this reason they are 


called the acme of virtue. 

Latencies of the first three kinds of Karma incite our organs and 
activate them, but latency of Karma of the Yogms, which is neither 
white not black, brings about cessation of all activities of the mm an 
external organs. As explained under Yoga-sutras I.l and 1.2. Yoga b o 
two kinds : Samprajnata and Asamprajnata. ' Ordinarily the mind is 
distraught or stupefied or restless. But if one constantly practises the 
habit of recollecting one and the same subject, the mind develops he 

power of remaining fully occupied with it. Such fixity of mind is the 

State of one-pointedness. The cognition of the principles or Tattvas by 
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direct perception or inference attained in a fluctuating mind, does not 
last for long owing to the inherently distracting nature of the mind. So 
long as that disposition remains intact the individual once behaves wisely 
in an enlightened 'manner, at other times he acts differently like a person 
with false cognition. But the wisdom attained by a person with a one* 
pointed mind remains manifest as long as he wishes it to be so. For in 
that state the mind acquires the habit of ever remaining fixed on the 
thing it wants to cognise. Realisation of the Tattvas by the one-pointed 
mind in which recollection of them has been established is called Sam- 
prajfiata-yoga. That Prajna, which culminates in discriminative know¬ 
ledge, destroys the latencies of all afflictive Karma in the following 
manner. Suppose an individual has latency of anger hidden in his mind. 
Though ordinarily he may realise that anger is a thing to be discarded, 
yet at times its latency results in emotions of anger. If, however, he 
cognises in a one-pointed state of mind that anger is fit to be discarded, 
then that cognition remains permanently ingrained in his mind. That is, 
if there be any cause of anger, that cognition being immediately recollec¬ 
ted will not allow the emotion of anger to be roused. And if that emo¬ 
tion can never become manifest, then it must be admitted that its latency 
has been destroyed by true knowledge. In this way all evil and harmful 
latencies are destroyed by Samprajnata-yoga. 

Since sleep is a Tamasa manifestation of the mind, it makes one 
oblivious of one’s own Self. A Yogin, established in Samprajhata-yoga, 
is therefore above both (dreamless) sleep and dream (which is a kind of 
involuntary thinking). The body, however, needs some rest. This is 
provided by keeping the body at rest and the mind engaged continuously 
on recollection of Self. It is said that Lord Buddha used to take rest in 
this manner for an hour or so. And if they so wish, Yogins can remain 
without sleep for days together in the state of Nirodha-samadhi. 

When all latencies, even those of Samprajnata-yoga, are destroyed 
by discriminative enlightenment (Viveka-khyati) and when by supreme 
detachment the Yogin does not want cognition of even the pure I-sense to 
remain, mutation is completely stopped by the cessation of all modifica¬ 
tions. That is called Asamprajnata-yoga. Then the mind merges into 
the unmanifest and liberation is attained. In the mind wherein the 
arrested state is firmly established, even the latencies of the Karma which 
is being done cannot fructify, not to speak of accumulated latencies of 
previous Karma. As a wheel set in motion keeps on rotating for some 
time out of its own inertia, so also the Karma of such a person having 
started fructifying, gradually becomes attenuated and then vanishes 
for ever. 
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Froctification Of Karma—Internal And External Factors 

Wc have so far dealt with the subject of Karma primarily from the 
point of activities performed by the living being, why and how he acts 
under the impulse of his past latencies and by exercising his own free will, 
and how he is affected by their consequences. These are the natural 
fruits of his Karma. At the root of almost all acts, however, there are 
both intrinsic and external factors. Activities of living beings may be 
caused by favourable or unfavourable external events and the environ¬ 
ment ; and the feelings of pleasure and pain that are experienced as 
their consequence are called fruits of Karma caused by external factors. 
Fruits of Karma arc therefore divided into the above two heads. This is 
explained with the help of the following illustration. Let us take the case 
of an individual becoming angry. Manifestation of the emotion of anger 
in accordance with previous latency is a natural fruit of his Karma. Being 
angry he hurts another person. That is also a natural fruit of Karma. 
But the reaction he meets with from the person whom he hurts (who may 
abuse him, beat him up, or even kill him or simply let him go) is an 
example of consequence of Karma caused by an external factor. It is not 
a direct fruit of the individual’s Karma and is beyond his control. Con¬ 
sequences arising out of the application of social rules and statutory 
regulations are examples of this type of fruits of Karma. Social rules and 
penal laws vary from country to country and from age to age. For ins¬ 
tance, an act of stealing may be punishable by imprisonment, cutting off 
the hands of the thief, etc. 

Following the rule of cause and effect, three consequences {viz, birth, 
span of life and experience of pleasure and pain) are produced by our 
Karma^aya. They are the real and distinct fruits of Karma. It has been 
shown earlier that external factors activate some of our bodily organs and 
produce certain results. In some cases the effects caused by the efforts 
of our organs are influenced and modified by external factors. But the 
view that all external phenomena are caused by our own Karma and they 
occur only to enable us to enjoy or suffer their good or bad effects is 
contrary to the doctrine of Karma. Such a view has no rational basis. 

Fruits of Karma caused by external factors are not fully within our 
control. Feelings of pleasure and pain are cognised by one’s ‘I’. One 
part of the ‘I* stands for the inner instruments of reception ( the mind, 
mutative ego, pure I-sense) taken collectively and the other part is the 
body. It is because of the dual character of the ‘I’ that we use expressions 
like, ‘I am fat’ or T am lean’ on the one hand, and *I have a feeling of 
attachment’, ‘I am peaceful’, ‘I am restless’, on the other, 

O.P. 228—56 
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The mind in association with appropriate latencies is the root cause 
of the body. But the body is physically made of the five gross ele¬ 
ments. For this reason, just as the mind can control the body, so also its 
material constituents, the five gross elements, have the power to control 
and modify it. And because of the existence of the *I am the body* feel¬ 
ing, external factors, vix. the gross elements acting on the body, influence 
the mind as well. Since the external factors cannot be entirely controlled 
or modified by an individual, their results are unpredictable. 

From the standpoint of an individual’s latencies, such consequences 
are irregular in as much as they are not the natural fruition of Karma. 
External factors that'produce the consequences, however, follow their own 
law of cause and effect. To cite an example, soil having been washed 
away from the side of a hillock, a boulder becomes loose and topples 
down. This is clearly in terms of the laws of nature. A certain person 
may happen to be underneath the toppling boulder and get knocked 
down by it. From the point of his latencies, this effect is abnormal. As 
a result of the accident, he may die or lie bedridden for the rest of his life 
and prolonged sickness may gradually change his disposition. Chronic, 
incurable diseases may similarly produce such effects. Effects brought 
about by external factors are therefore abnormal and irregular. 

Sufferings caused by ailments are to a large extent beyond our 
control. If an individual suffers for not observing the rules of health, his 
suffering is his own doing. But there are certain ailments which are 
caused by external factors over which we have no control. Persons leading 
a pious life may also suffer such ailments. All bodies are prone to disease 
and decay ; assumption of a mundane body and its continued maintenance 
is the effect of the aflliction called Asmita. One who has invested himself 
with a mundane body cannot claim immunity from them, even if one 
practises virtues like non-injury, truthfulness etc. But a virtuous man 
with a Sattvika bent of mind will not be perturbed like the common man. 

In order that we may not be unduly disturbed by external factors, we 
deliberately take certain well thought out measures which are also Karma 
of the precautionary type. By that, effects caused by external factors 
may, to some extent, be regulated. Most of us do take some such pre¬ 
cautionary measures. 

A storm in the sea is not caused by an individual’s Karma but the 
decision to sail or not to sail in such storm lies with him alone. Similarly, 
the desire to assume the mundane body and to experience concomitant 
feelings of pleasure and pain undergoing'the cycle of births in a world in 
which almost everything is left to chance, is the result of our own Karma. 

From this standpoint it may be said that all our internal and external 
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experiences follow directly or indirectly from our own acts and permanent 
deliverance from them can also be attained by efforts of our own. Xhat 

effort is nothing but the practice of Yoga accompanied by a strong 
Puru^akara or free will. 

Application Of The Rules Of Karma 

Much, however, remains to be said about the application of the rules 
mentioned before. A popular conception of fruition of Karma is : ‘As we 
sow, so we reap.* That is, if an individual commits theft, murder, etc. 
these recoil on him in the same form. The natural fruition of Karma is, 
however, not so straightforward. This can be apprehended if we examine 
each of the virtuous and sinful acts enumerated before. 

Let us first take up Ahimsa (non-injury) and its opposite. Non-injury 
means not to hifrt any living being. By simply not hurting others one 
does not perform any act as such, one merely refrains from the particular 
type of act that causes injury to others. Feelings like amity, compassion, 
non-anger, etc. lie at the root of the practice of non-injury. Latencies of 
those feelings in the person who practises amity will accumulate and in 
the long run bring him happiness by inducing reciprocal feelings in 
others. 

One’s antecedent Karma is not the only factor responsible for one’s 
being wronged, met with violence or killed. The pigeon often falls a prey 
to the hawk. This does not mean that the pigeon has committed an act 
of killing in its previous life. Its weakness and inability to defend itself 
account for its being overpowered by the hawk. To cite another example, 
a burglary is committed in the house of a particular person ; from this it 
does not follow that he committed a similar act of dacoity in his previous 
life. Amassing of wealth, inadequate security measures etc. are the main 
reasons for its occurrence. Most cases of theft occur because of negligence. 
Many so called well meaning persons suffer insult and ill treatment 
because they cannot properly defend themselves. 

Lord Buddha observed : ‘Those who arc shameless, dare-devil, arro¬ 
gant, roguish and who declaim the good qualities in others live in 
comfort, while modest, non-attached and wise persons suffer.’ How is it 
that sinners live in comfort and the good and the pious suffer ? In order 
to understand the significance of the above statement it will be necessary 
to have a clear idea of the following concepts. 

Besides the specific acts of piety constituting it, Dharma in its broad 
sense includes knowledge, power and detachment. Adharma similarly 
includes false cognition, lack of power and attachment. Knowledge 
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means right cognition of true things and principles. Power means ade¬ 
quate strength to attain one’s desired object. Renunciation implies non¬ 
attachment. It is clearly seen that happiness results from these qualities. 
But all of them are not present at the same time in all persons. For 
instance, the burglar has adequate physical strength and proper know¬ 
ledge of the art of stealing. If, on the other hand, lack of power in the 
form of inadequate physical strength and false cognition in the form of 
unwariness exist in the householder, he is easily overpowered by the 
burglar. A person attains his objective in those directions in which his 
powers are excellently developed. Some person may have mental 
strength but may lack physical power. This explains why all persons are 
not happy in all respects. 

It has been explained before that owing to the effects of Karma 
caused by external factors, persons treading the path of virtue (but not as 
yet established in it) suffer in many cases while others efigaged in sinful 
acts appear to be happy. How then do we justify the well known saying 
‘Dharma triumphs over everything ?’ It is like this. Triumph of Dharma 
implies its triumph in the psychic sense, i.e. triumph over false cognition 
or Avidya, which lies at the root of all miseries. From the material 
standpoint, however, this may mean failure in many respects. For 
instance, it is not possible for a man treading the path of virtue to triumph 
over his enemy by killing him in the battlefield. He may also be deprived 
by others of an inherited kingdom. A person established in virtue will, 
however, remain unperturbed at such a turn of events. To acquire 
wealth and power or to lord over others is against his ideal. His aim is 
to renounce all wealth and worldly power. In the eyes of common people 
he may appear as a failure but in fact he will remain invincible. Victory 
means depriving the opponent of his desired object. In this case, his 
desired object is renunciation and nobody can deprive him of it. 

If an individual can combine qualities such as sufficient knowledge, 
power, devotion to duty, courage, etc. with a desire for enjoyment, 
hankering after fame and some amount of selfishness, he is likely to win 
success in the material world and enjoy pleasure for some time. It is not 
possible to achieve that kind of success by means of unalloyed white 
(virtuous) acts. But such acts help the individual in eradicating the 
root cause of all miseries, the consequence of which is permanent elimina¬ 
tion of all sorrow. That is the summum bonum of life for everybody, be 
he virtuous or vicious. And this proves that Dharma ultimately triumphs. 
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THE CONCEPT OF TAPAS 

By 

Dr. Surama Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

The concept of Tapas needs explanation since the word has been 
used in different contexts in different meanings. It implies generally a 
severely disciplined life that a man voluntarily takes up for the purpose of 
achieving an end. From the time of the Upanisads we see the word used 
in the sense of a highly painstaking process of fulfilling a self-projected 
purpose. In the Epics and the Puranas several episodes have been 
narrated where people, with a strong determination, undertook a long 
course of hardships (mainly physical) and also meditation to achieve an 
end they wanted. 

In philosophical context Tapas has implied much more than mere 
physical endurance. It has meant a course of life and conduct involving 
mental, moral and emotional discipline for realising the truth of the world 
and man himself. 

In Indian thought there has been a systematic inquiry into the 
nature of man. Philosophers have not been satisfied with the empirical 
notion of the ego or the ‘P that underlies all human experience. The 
body and the mind and the personality conditioned by these, keep on 
changing, but the immutable reality of man is believed to lie in an 
unchangeable, deathless existence. Therefore the idea is that behind the 
changing mental states there is the unchanging, pure being and pure 
consciousness which sustains and holds together all the fleeting states of 
experience, and yet is above them all. There has been difference of 
views as to the ultimate nature of this reality. It may be an absolute 
universal Being or several units of pure consciousness or God or Godhead, 
behind all sentient living beings giving them their reality in the phenome¬ 
nal world. But it has been agreed that the ultimate reality is of a trans¬ 
cendental nature. This is behind all, sustains all and yet is above every¬ 
thing that exists. This is the highest truth, the self of man of which ego 
or the ‘P is merely an indicator. 

This truth has been rationally established by an analysis of man’s 
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nature. But to get a direct experience of this, the seeker of truth needs 
moral purity, correct perspective of truth and deep mental concentration. 
This is where the Yoga as a spiritual psychology steps in. The word 
Tapas refers to the process of mental purification and meditation on the 
ultimate truth. That is how Tapas involves a long process of building 
up man’s mind and character in a cleaner and sturdier way and of 
making his understanding clearer and brighter. A full control over the 
body and the senses, thoughts and emotions is necessary for this reali¬ 
sation. The mind has to be made pure, free from all turbid emotions so 
that it can shine brighter and help man to get a glimpse of the truth 
which is beyond the mind. When a man has made a considerable pro¬ 
gress in his study of the relevant texts and in rational understanding of 
the reality of the self, he has to concentrate more on meditation. His 
concepts are clearer, his understanding deeper and he has to proceed to 
have a direct touch of the truth in himself. It has been said in the 
Upani^ads that one has to hear (study) about the "truth from his precep¬ 
tor, grasp its meaning clearly by deep thinking, and meditate on it. 

In the earlier stages the beginner has been emphasizing mental and 
moral cleanliness and deep thinking ; now he has to turn to concentra¬ 
tion on the reality, to have a direct touch of it. Here he has to control 
not only the use of external speech, of words, but go deeper into the sig¬ 
nificance which was being presented to him by these. Even intellectual 
clarification and its process is not necessary now since he is convinced of 
the truth, but he has to have a'direct feel of it. So he has to stop his 
thinking as well and be merged in the experience of his self which is 
beyond words, beyond thoughts, beyond all concepts and beyond the 
mind. 

Even when the mind is comparatively quiet and serene and the 
activity of the senses is under control there may be a continuous flow of 
thoughts in the mind itself. The purpose of the Yoga is to arrest com¬ 
pletely all fluctuating mental states, so that there will be no disturbance 
in the meditation on the self. Thoughts are expressed in words which 
are the vehicles of the ideas or the meaning implied, these involve each 
other. The ultimate goal of man is a direct experience of the truth where 
there is no need whatsoever of anything any more. Therefore it has been 
laid down in the text that the mind and speech should be kept in check 
in preparation for self-realUation which means liberation of man from 
worldly bondage. 

The Mahabharata says that the followers of the Samkhya philosophy 
(as also the Yoga) become liberated through right knowledge. Mere 
physical hardships, however diflicult, are without any meaning when it 
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comes to the study and understanding of philosophy. It says again, that 
the proper control of the mind and speech constitutes Tapas. This means 
that mental and moral discipline and full control over thought and speech, 
is the real and significant Tapasya. This statement can be elaborated ; 
since the Mahabharata has included control of speech along with the 
control of the mind in the meaning of Tapas, it implies that mere control 
of the organ of speech, or the actual utterance of words is not Tapas. 
Mere stopping of physical utterance of words does not stop the flow of 
thinking in un-uttered words. But Tapasya should mean complete control 
of thought and words. It is easy to check utterance of words but this 
does not necessarily stop the process of thought. Silence does not mean 
control of words and thinking. Speech uttered or un-uttered is the 
vehicle of our thought-processes which cause distraction to the mind. 

In the initial stage of meditation the beginner has, therefore, been 
advised that he should start with a brief one-syllabled Mantra as an indi¬ 
cator of the object of his concentration. As he progresses and becomes 
deeply absorbed, his-organ of speech comes to a stand-still and stops 
functioning. He becomes engrossed in meditation and discards the 
Mantra since it has served its purpose and led him into the direct realisa¬ 
tion of the truth, and there is no need for it*. It has already been said 
that the ultimate experience is beyond thought and words and beyond the 
mind. It is clear therfore that Tapas stands for a much deeper and more 
significant course of self-discipline than can ever be understood by the 
English terms, austerity and penance. For lack of proper equivalents 
these two words are used for Tapas in English translation both of which 

fall far short of the rich concept conveyed by itf. 

So it is about the much talked of but little understood practice of 
renunciation. The Yogin feels the deep longings in his heart for the 
spiritual ideal as self-realisation and feels dissatisfied with the worldly life. 
His spiritual aspirations blossom up as it were, opening out before him 
the unique grandeur and beauty of another level, of a higher existence. 
He renounces the worldly life and all that it involves which are impe¬ 
diments to the realisation of his ideal. Not only does he give up earthly 
possessions but weeds out any such desire and shuns even the ideas and 
words representative of these. This requires sustained Tapasya with 


•The B^gveda says : May my speech be established in the mind and my mind be 
established in the speech. They involve each other. The Kajha Upanijad says : The 

wise should give over to, or, dissolve speech in the mind, 

tAusterity implies rigid self-denial while penance signifies a course of hardships 

undertaken for expiation of a wrong deed done. 
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infinite patience. In the Yogic point of view this is the real and indis¬ 
pensable renunciation to serve his purpose. 

One more point needs attention in this connection. It is clear that 
Tapas or Tapasya does not mean merely a life of rigid asceticism or 
barren .self-denial. The spiritual man establishes full mastery over his 
impulses and passions and at every step he gets an insight into his higher 
self which becomes brighter, clearer and richer. Tapas thus involves both 
positive and negative aspects, self-denial and self-enrichment. It is a two¬ 
fold process which carries a man forward on the path of his self-discovery. 
The adept gives up his attachment to the world to get into a direct 
experience of this ideal in himself. He does not lack practical knowledge 
and judgment as some may think. He knows better and aims higher. 
That is why he throws away the rubbish, the transient and fieeting, 
unworthy objects in his search for the highest in himsejf. The truth of 
the higher self is not a mere figment of imagination or fancy ; it is a 
living truth for him. As he gets nearer to this at every step, he discovers 
the further heights of his goal. The more he seeks, the more he gets, and 
the more he gets the stronger is the urge in him for advancing higher and 
higher. A Yogin lost in meditation sitting in a mountain-cave is not shut 
in by the rocks. He is a free man before whom the Himalayas crumble 
into dust and the world fades away into nothingness and fails to fetter 
him. He is a free man and enjoys the purest satisfaction of discovering 
the ideal he has been seeking and following all his life. His Tapasya 
yields him the spiritual harvest, the true knowledge of his own self, the 
reality, which is beyond all, above all, completes all, yet is inexhaustible 
in illuminating knowledge and peace. God is always in that state from 
time without beginning. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON INDIAN THOUGHT WITH SPECIAL 

REFERENCE TO THE YOGA PSYCHOLOGY 

By 

Dr. Surama Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

Since the time that man started thinking, he naturally thought about 
the mystery of life, its purpose and value and its transitoriness. Short even 
though the span of life is, it gives very good grounds for man’s inquiry— 
how and why he came to be, and what the meaning of life is. We love 
life and its manifold beauty, the possibilities of knowledge and discovery 
of the laws of life and nature. Why must it all end ? Besides the realm 
of nature around us, there is the world of man, and our life wishes to 
embrace all, unravel the mysteries of nature, of human mind in its own 
working and in relation with others. 

The Upanisads rang out a joyous note, life never ends. It is grounded 
in one absolute immutable reality from which everything comes out in joy, 
lives in joy and merges itself in unlimited joy which is peace eternal. It 
is not the ordinary small happiness of everyday life but far beyond that. 
If one discovers this inexhaustible source of pure delight and being, one 
is not perturbed by the worldly sufferings and transitory satisfactions but 
finds rest and peace untouched by day to day happenings and the events 
of birth and death. 

What happens to us in day to day life are smaller truths and give way 
to the everlasting fundamental truth which underlies everything that 
happens and exists. So steeped the sages were in the experience of this 
deep, limitless touch of truth that everything else seemed to them a mere 
continuous flow of events, of individuals in nature like one wave succeed¬ 
ing another. This flow of existence and events is colourful, full of the 
transient feelings of joy and sorrow, of excit'ement and frustration, of 
success and failure in individual life, in the history of nations and of 
mankind. Similar happenings go on in nature around us, living or non¬ 
living. One cannot but be struck by the majesty and the splendour of 
such events, at the same time one secs that these are all passing away 

O.P.228—57 
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determined by a cause^and-efTect relationship controlled by laws of 
nature and life, society and environment. 

In the Upanisads it seems that the inquiry stemmed from a deep 
lov’e of life. Life is real and full of variety and we want to make it 
delightful. There must be some inexhaustible spring at the source of all 
life. Since that is the source that must be far beyond, in its depth and 
content, anything that we know. That must be limitless, beyond all 
description of human mind, unreachable by concepts of logic only. This, 
they called the highest reality the ^Brahman*. The sages of the Upani§ads 
got a touch of this indefinable, unspeakable reality and declared that 
everything else is short-lived and not worthwhile. This insight of the 
Upanisadic sages gave rise to a dual perspective of life. The one is the 
self and the other, different from it, is the non-self. The abiding reality 
behind the fluctuating experiences is the Self and the changing nature 
around us and in us is the non-self. * 

Though the later philosophers have differed as to the nature of this 
abiding reality, they have agreed that it is the basis that sustains and 
holds together man’s personality and gives it a meaning. All the states 
of knowledge and experience are changing but knowing in itself never 
changes. It is because of this awareness that man’s experience is possible. 
All his mental states are lit up by pure consciousness which invests them 
with a meaning. Otherwise all our mental states would have fallen apart. 
It is similar to an extent, to the synthetic apperception that Kant put 
forward. Epistemologically this pure awareness gives a unity and pur¬ 
posiveness to man’s existence. The attempt to know the inner truth brings 
us to the basic reality of pure being and pure consciousness which is called 
the Self. It may be the ‘Brahman^ or the ^Purufa^ or * Atman* or any other 
name that we may apply to denote the reality of a transcendental nature. 
It is immaterial if this is one or many, since it is beyond the mind. Like 
the ideas of Space and Time the concept of number is also a creation of 
the mind which is a Vikalpa (mental construct without any corresponding 
reality). But in the ultimate state of self-realization where the last phe¬ 
nomenon, the Buddhi or Ego-sense merges into its primordial cause, the 
Prakrti, and the supreme Self rests in Itself, there can be no notion of 
number or non-self idea. 

The external world around us is also grounded in an objective 
cosmic reality called the ^Prakjti* from where all that is different from 
the inner self of man has come to be. This is known as the category of 
the non-self. This includes not only the external world but also the body 
and mind of man since these are also subject to change and decay. 

Philosophy started with an inquiry into the nature of the abiding 
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truth. In Western Philosophy such an inquiry is prompted more or less 
by man s intellectual demands. They wanted to find a rational explana** 
tion of life and the world. There the inquiry ends. In theistic systems 
there have been attempts to establish God’s existence and His relation¬ 
ship with man. But apart from theological systems, philosophy in the 
West has dwelt apart from practical life. It is an intellectual inquiry 
and its fulfilment has little bearing on man’s practical life. 

In India philosophy infused an inspiration into this inquiry and 
brought a new outlook on life. A study of philosophy did not mean a 
theoretical interest or an academic discipline but stood for much more. 
The knowledge derived from it became the guiding star of man’s practi¬ 
cal life. Since philosophy tried to delve into the mystery of life and 
mind, man had to know it first hand by a direct acquaintance with the 
underlying truth. This means that he has to understand the problems 
of life intellectually and then to live up to his knowledge and conviction 
in his practical day to day life. He has to cleanse his mind, be alert in his 
moral values so that he may be better able to have a direct touch of the 
fundamental reality of his existence. This needed a deep psychological 
probe into the nature of man supported by rational analysis and practical 
experiment. The Yoga as the science of spiritual psychology came to be 
of inestimable help for transforming the intellectual study into a great 
spiritual art of living life in the light of knowledge. By spiritual psycho¬ 
logy it is meant here that the Yoga does not merely deal with the 
empirical life and mental reactions but lays down ways and means for 
having a direct experience of the Self which is beyond and above this. 

Psychology in the West has played an important role in under¬ 
standing man’s empirical nature. It has helped to analyse the workings 
of the conscious life of the average man and the subconscious recesses of 
his mind. It can tell us how man is greatly influenced by his environ¬ 
ment, society and family life, the traditional ideals or norms of values and 
conduct. We also know that there may be various impulses and tenden¬ 
cies in his mind, unknown to himself, acquired from diverse sources in 
different situations. An average man is thus influenced by his own 
hidden impulses which he tries to control according to social needs and 
norms. He himself does not know that his personality is a mixture of 
certain sound rational principles on the one hand, and on the other, to a 
great extent, of his biological impulses. He t)ehaves partly as a rational 
being, and partly as trained by the society and is mostly determined by 
his inhibited inner drives of an irrational nature. Man seems, from this 
point of view, to be a sleep-walker as it were, though he does not know 
it. He talks and behaves without thinking as is expected of him. Even 
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his good or bad conduct is determined by other people’s judgment. That 
is why in social life we often find a fixed code of conduct followed mostly 
by every good or bad, educated or uneducated person. In personal 
private life also most of us do not question the validity or the reason of 
any existing rules of morality or laws of the state and society. It is con¬ 
formity with prevalent rules and laws that makes a civilized person 
accepted in society and failure to do so makes him rejected. Many kinds 
of illnesses have been caused by social or moral pressure. Many have 
been the victims of their own mind ; quite a few have been conditioned 
by physical limitations. There have been some who have been oriented 
to think and behave in a particular way and did not have any oppor¬ 
tunity of thinking on their own. 

Thus the society enlightened by recent psychological investigations 
has become more understanding, more accommodating and kind. Prison 
reforms have been made, special schools for correction have been started, 
psychological clinics have been opened. All these have been helpful in 
making man understand himself and others and to rectify the mistakes 
and be tolerant to others. The result has been encouraging and exten¬ 
ded to wider fields. Handicapped children are treated accordingly, 
under-privileged and the uneducated are given chances to improve. A 
few years ago in Zurich seminars were held on dream psychology. The 
experts are trying to find out a continuity of man’s life through his sub¬ 
conscious impressions as reflected in dreams. They have also tried to 
analyse the different kinds of motivation that lead man to behave in a 
particular manner in social and personal life. The complexity of a man’s 
character is thus better understood and this helps to make social life 
pleasant, smooth and fruitful. 

In spite of the great contributions of modern psychology the most 
important consideration regarding man’s inner life has been lost sight of. 
However rational we may be, we still fail to find the significance of life 
iinTr-qa we have another point of view than the merely empirical. Even a 
well-ordered society does not reveal the deeper purpose and meaning of 
man ’s existence, yet man has an inquiry into that and thinks it to be a 
worthwhile goal. 

It is to this inquiry that Indian Philosophy has responded throughout 
the ages and the Yoga as a systematic study of human mind and its 
spiritual goal has helped to find out the answer. The latter studies the 
personality of man in its entirety and lays down definite rules for guiding 
a man in his attempt to understand himself and others and to reach the 
spiritual end. We have already referred to the dual perspective of life 
held out in the Upanisads and elaborated later by the philosophical 
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systems. Whatever the difference is, they all point out that our practical 

life involved in worldly interests is not a complete truth about our 
existence. 

Beyond the conscious and the sub-conscious (including the uncons¬ 
cious) levels of our personality there is another order, another dimension 
of truth, that of pure consciousness which is behind all our experience, 
Xhis IS not a myth, not an abstraction but can be felt and experienced 
directly as such. The Yoga gives an analysis of man’s empirical nature 
and shows how this inner truth can be discovered by moral and mental 
efforts. A life-long practice of self-control, study and meditation is 
necessary for this end. The Yoga does consider the sub-conscious and 
the conscious levels of mind and helps man to weed out the undesirable 
elements by conscious efforts and unfailing discipline in the light of 
correct knowledge and spiritual and moral values. It is by the transfor¬ 
mation of the ordinary day to day personality of man in the light of the 
higher truth that man can get nearer the goal of self-realisation*. 

Our mind is like a network full of knots, as it were, of latent impres¬ 
sions, strong and varied, based on our confusion of perspectives and values^ 
Most of these latent impressions are embedded in the sub-conscious 
area and get merged into the unconscious and come to the surface, given 
a suitable occasion. There is thus a constant weaving of our mind in and 
through the thought-processes, practical actions and emotional reactions. 
Since we lose sight of the abiding reality of awareness which shows in all 
our states of knowledge and actions yet is beyond them, we feel lost in the 


•Late Professor Dasgupta had met Dr. Freud in Vienna. In the course of his con¬ 
versation Professor Dasgupta remarked that the students in India were also studying 
Psychology as presented by Dr. Freud. Dr. Freud said, ‘‘Is Indian mind keen enough to 
study my science ?” To this Professor Dasgupta said, *'Dr. Freud, after all what you 
have been saying is this: that man is a victim of his unconscious (including the sub¬ 
conscious) mind. In India it has been proved by the Yogins, throughout the ages that 
man can completely transform his sub-conscious and unconscious mind by his conscious 
efforts.” Dr. Freud said, ”Oh, that is impossible.” Prof. Dasgupta said, “Have you 
ever tried it ?” Dr. Freud’s answer was in the negative. Then Prof. Dasgupta added, 
“Being yourself a man of science, you cannot say anything is impossible, unless you have 
tried it.” To this Dr. Freud’s reply was that the next time a research student came to 
him , this would be given to him as the subject of his investigation. Prof. Dasgupta 
said, “This kind of investigation is not for your students who come for research with a 
view to obtaining a degree.” Then Dr. Freud said, “What then can be done ?” Professor 
Dasgupta said, “Then do not say that it is impossible. The Yogins in India dedicated 
their whole life to deal with this problem relating to the mind in its different levels and 
its trsmsformation. If you cannot experiment with this, you have no right to say that it 
is impossible.” 
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transitory, and fleeting actions and mental states which are themselves 
confined to a limited perspective of life. The world becomes small and 
narrow and we are tied more and more by all that limits our interests, 
confines us to small ends and thus makes us feel incomplete and aimless. 

The Yoga opens up a new dimension of experience which is ever 
shining in its illuminating knowledge and peace. It gives us a vision of 
the *beyond’ which is in us and an experience of which gives man a 
detached, objective outlook on life. He can see himself and others in a 
dispassionate and impartial manner and the futility of being involved 
solely in the drama of life. Even from a little experience or touch of this 
higher level, he discovers how wrong perspective and misguided values 
lead man to endless misery and unnecessary sufferings, that small self- 
seeking interests, mislaid emphasis on insignificant events or unworthy 
things, egoistic impulses and emotions destroy man’s character and his 
chances of self-elevation and the final enlightenment. The earthly exis¬ 
tence comprising the body and the mind can be of great value if it can 
be made a suitable means for leading man higher and deeper into the 
inner truth of his existence. Life in this world is thus of great use should 
this be used to discover the ‘beyond’ in man, which is inexhaustible truth 
and peace. 

Indian thought does not deny life in this world but discovers a new 
horizon, another order of its truth and richness. The Yoga gives guidance 
for stepping into it, to have a direct touch of this reality. That this is 
possible in this life, here on earth by constant effort, is an established 
fact. The Upani^ads and those who have had a feel of it have declared 
the unique beauty of self-knowledge over and over again. It shows in the 
conduct and character of the persons who have felt it, and impresses 
others*. The Yoga thus supplements modern analysis of man by hold¬ 
ing out the higher truth that lies in him and needs to be discovered. 

This type of quest which involves self-analysis all through life 
requires single-minded devotion. No wonder that the Yogin has to be 


♦Years ago the Rotary Club of Calcutta had arranged for a lecture on Mysticism. 
One of the members of the audience asked what was the difference between a mystical 
state and a drug-induced state. The speaker replied that a mystical state has a noetic 
quality and leaves a strong influence on a person, so much so that it changes his persona* 
lity for the better. A mystic perceives the truth of a higher order and becomes morally 
and spiritually an elevated person. This shows in his conduct and character, in his life 
as. a whole, whereas a drug-induced state does not have any influence whatsoever on the 
subject. The latter is as good or as bad as be was before. In Yoga the mystical experi¬ 
ence is not an occasional happening, but is the result of a life-long dedication to the 
spiritual achievement at self-realisation. 
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away far from the madding crowd, from the unnecessary disturbances 
of the ordinary life. He has to study and dive deep into the recesses of 
his mind and deal with his own tendencies and control them in the light 
of his knowledge. He has hurdles of his own and has to conquer them ; 
this needs a quiet life of self-analysis, deep understanding and meditation. 
He is no more an isolationist than a scientist, or, a scholar absorbed in 
his research and work. Nor is he an escapist but is an idealist who bears 
up with the hardships of a dedicated life and is all-absorbed in the 
pursuit of his ideal. When and as far as he succeeds he shares his know¬ 
ledge and wisdom with others in compassion and sympathy. His has been 
a most painstaking and exacting task of self-correction and self-mastery. 
Yet his heart which is full of compassion for others becomes more and 
more sensitive and tender and he feels pained by the slightest suffering to 
anyone anywhere. This has been aptly described by the simile of the 
surface of the eye which is disturbed by the touch even of a speck of dust. 
That is why he bequeaths the result of his life-long Tapasya to others. 

It is clear that the realisation of this inner ideal does not involve a 
negative approach to life. The Yogin finds the meaninglessness of an 
ordinary life and feels a deep longing to seek out the wonderful mystery 
of man himself. Slowly and steadily he works on till he reaches the full¬ 
ness of the beauty of his self through knowledge and deep insight. 

The much heard of mysterious powers of various kinds may come to 
a Yogin ; but he is not concerned with them*. His aim is much higher. 
The real Yogin, therefore, is essentially a spiritual man who has realised 
the truth of his being, step by step, by his patient endeavour through 
study, hard discipline, moral cleanliness and meditation. Those who have 
reached the goal shine like a beacon-light for other fellow beings. The 
possibility of the highest knowledge and liberation from small worldly ties 
is for all. Only those who have heard the call of this ‘beyond’, try to 
follow it up with sincere zeal in this life or a series of existences hereafter. 


•There are prescribed detailed Yogic practices for improving physical health and 
well-being. There are people who learn these specially a.s laid down in the Hatha-yoga. 
In India as also in the West there are many who mean by Yoga, physical exercises, 
breath-control and the like for maintaining better health. There are also others who 
understand by Yoga, certain extra-ordinary powers like extra-sensory perception, etc. 
In the U.S.A. there used to be a five-minute programme on the T. V. on Yoga, i.e. 
Yogic exercises for keeping the body in good form. In California, in a university campus 
there were students who practised transcendental meditation, for a short period. This 
means that they had some kind of concept of the self beyond that of the ego. But cer¬ 
tainly that cannot be realised by once in-a-while short attempt at concentration. We 
have already stated that these are not the true meaning of the Yoga. 
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Every man can be a seeker after truth, an architect of his destiny by his 
own actions, mental, moral and physical. It is for man himself to make 
his choice: of being confined to the day to day existence of empirical 
life, or, to seek out the highest in himself. The Yoga gives detailed 
guidance to those who try to achieve the highest end. 
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COLLECTION OF YOGA APHORISMS 

BOOK I 

ON CONCENTRATION 

1. Now then Yoga is being explained. 

2. Yoga is the suppression of the modifications of the mind. 

3. Then the Seer abides in Itself. 

4. At other times the Seer appears to assume the form of the modi¬ 

fication of the mind. 

5. They (modifications) fall into five varieties, of which some are 

‘Klista’ and the rest ‘Aklista’. 

• » • • 

6. (They are) Pramana, Viparyaya, Vikalpa, (dreamless) sleep and 

recollection. 

7. (Of these) Perception, inference and testimony (verbal communi¬ 

cation) constitute the Pramanas. 

8. Viparyaya or illusion is false knowledge formed of a thing as other 

than what it is. 

9. The modification called ‘Vikalpa’ is based on verbal cognition in 

regard to a thing which does not exist. (It is a kind of useful 
knowledge arising out of the meaning of a word but having no 
corresponding reality.) 

10. Dreamless sleep is the mental modification produced by the condi¬ 

tion of inertia as the state of vacuity or negation (of waking 
and dreaming). 

11. Recollection is mental modification caused by reproduction of the 

previous impression of an object without adding anything from 
other sources. 

12. By practice and detachment these can be stopped. 

13. Exertion to acquire Sthiti or a tranquil state of mind devoid of 

fluctuations is called practice. 

14. That practice when continued for a long time without break and 

with devotion becomes firm in foundation. 

15. When the mind losfs all desire for pbjects seen or described in thq 

0,P. 228-58 
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It is not an exhaustive index. Selected words of greater significance 
have been included and only those places where these have been dealt 
with in detail have been cited. The first number in the citation refers to 
the Book or chapter, the second to the Sutra or aphorism and the third, 
within parenthesis, to the annotation. For example, 11.18(7) refers to 
annotation No. 7 in Sutra 18 of Book II. 


Abhikalpana (Conception) 

IV.34(1) 

Abhimana (I-sense) 

1.4(4), 11.19(4) 

Abhinava Gupta 

1.7(7) 

Abhinive^a (Determination) 

11.18(7) 

„ (Fear of death) 

11.9(1) 

Abhoga (Fully engrossed mind) 

1.15(2) 

Action 

See Karma 

„ , Cessation of 

IV.30 

AdarSana (Lack of discernment) 
Adhyatma-prasada(Purity of inner instruments 

11.23(3) 

of reception) 

1.47(1) 

Affliction 

See Kle^a 

Agama (Verbal testimony) 

1.7(7), 11.28(2) 

Aharhkara (I-sense) 

1.4(4), 1.7(4) 

Ahimsa (Non-injury) 

11.30 

V 

Aka^a (A gross elemental principle) 

II. 19(2), 111.41(1), 

III. 42(1) 

Aklista (Non-afflictive) 

1.5(3) 

Alinga (That which has no cause) 

1.45(1), 11.19(1) 

Amity 

1.33, III.23 

Anahata-nada (Spontaneous unstruck sound) 

111.1(1), 111.42(1) 

Ananda (Bliss, felicity) 

1.17, III.26 

Ananta (Endless, eternal) 

1.9(1) 

Ananta-samapatti (Meditation on the infinite) 
Aniyata-vipaka (Latent impression of action 

11.47(1) 

which bears fruit in some future life) 

11.13(2) 

AnulSasana (Discourse) 

1.1(2) 

Ap (A gross elemental principle) 

11.19(2), 111.44(1) 
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Apana (A vital ibrce) 

III.39 

Aparigraha (Abstinence from avariciousness) 

11.30 

Apavarga (Liberation) 

11.18,1 V.34 

Asamprajnata-samadhi (A type of concentration 

beyond Samprajiiata) 

I.l, 1.2(9), 1.18, 
1.20(5), 1.51(1) 

Asampramofa (Non-acquisition of things not 

one’s own) 

1.11(1) 

Asana (Posture) 

11.29, 11.46(1), 11.47, 
11.48 

Alih (Desire for self-welfare) 

IV.lO(l) 

Asmita (I-sense) 

I. 4(4), 1.45(2), 

II. 19(4) 

„ (A type of affliction) 

11.6(1), 11.10(1) 

Asmita-matra (Pure I-sense) 

1.17, ir.l9(4), III.26 

Asteya (Non-stealing) 

11,30(3) 

Atikranta-bhavan^ya (A type of Yogin) 

III.51 

Atom 

1.40(1), 111.42(1), 
111.52(1) 

Attachment 

See Raga ; also 1.16(3) 

Austerity 

See Tapas; also 11.32, 
11.43(1) 

Avaliya 

III.18 

Aversion 

11.8(1) 

Avidya (A type of affliction) 

II.4,11.5(2), 11.24, 

IV. 11 

„ (Wrong knowledge) 

11.23(3), 11.24(1) 

Avyasana (Absence of attachment) 

11.55 

Ayus (Span of life) 

11.13(1) 

Bhava (Latent impressions of nescience) 

1.19(1) 

Bhavana (Thinking) 

111.1(1) 

Bhoga (Experience of pleasure and pain) 

11.13(1), III.35 

Bhurloka; Bhuh-loka (World) 

111.26(2) 

Bhuta (Gross elemental principle) 

11.19(2), III.44 

Bliss 

See Ananda 

Bodily perfections 

11.43, III.45, III.46 

Bondage 

1.24(2) 

Brahmacharya (Continence) 

11.30(4) 

Brahmaloka (Abode of Brahman) 

1.33(1), III.26 

Brahmavihira (Practice for purification of mind) 

1.33(1) 




Breath, Control of 
Bhojaraja 

Buddhi j Buddhi-tattva (Inner instruments 
of reception ; pure I-sense) 


Chiti>iakti (Pure Consciousness) 
Chitta (Mind-stuff) 

Chitta-sattva (Pure mind) 
Ghitta-vftti (Fluctuations of mind) 
Cleanliness , 

Compassion 

Concentration 


Concentration on a single principle 
Consciousness ; Pure Consciousness 


„ , Modification of 

Contentment 
Continence 

„ , Establishment in 

Coronal light 



See Pra^ayama 
1.32(1), 11.50(1) 
1.2(8), 1.3(1), 1.16(3), 
1.17(5-8), 1.36(2), 

I. 47(1), II.6, 11.15, 

II. 17, 11.18,11.20, 

III. 50, III.55, IV.22, 

IV. 23(2), IV.34(1) 


1.2(7) 

1.6(1), 11.9(2) 

I.2(3-4) 

I. 5, 1.6(1) 

II. 32,11.41 
1.33 

See Asamprajnata- 
samadhi, Dharma- 
megha-samadhi, 
Nirodha, Nirvija- 
samadhi, Sampra- 
jnata-samadhi. Yoga 

1.32(1) 

See Purusa, Ghiti- 
:$akti, Dar^ana ; also 

I. 3, 1.4, IV.22 
See Khyati 

II. 32(2), 11.42, III. 18 
See Brahmacharya 

II. 38(1) 

III. 32 


Dar^ana (Correct knowledge) 
„ (Pure Consciousness) 
Dejection 
Detachment 


Determination 
Dharana (Fixity of mind) 


II. 23(2) 

1.4(2) 

1.31 

See Ekendriya, Para- 
vairagya, Vairagya, 
VaSikara, Vyatireka, 
Yatamana ; also 1.12 
See Abhinivela 

III . 1 ( 1 ) 
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Dharmamegha-samadhi (A kind of concentration) 1.2(6), 1.5(7), IV.29, 


„ : Its virtues 

IV.30(1), IV.31(1) 

IV. 32 

Dhyana (Meditation) 

111.1(1), 111.2(1) 

Discriminative knowledge 

See Prasaihkhyana, 

Divinity, Inherent 

Taraka, Vivekaja- 
jnana, Viveka-khyati ; 
also 1.20(5), 11.26, 

II. 28, III.52, III.53, 
IV.26, IV.27 

III. 6(2) 

Doubt 

1.30(1) 

Dra^^a (Seer) 

1.4(4), II.18(6)(7), 

Dream, as object of meditation 

11.20(^1) 

1.38(1) 

Drsya (Seen or knowable) 

I1.18(6)(7) 

Dvandva (Opposite conditions) 

11.48 

Effulgent 

See Jyotismatl 

Ego 

See Asmita 

Ekabhavika (Operative in one life) 

11.13(2) 

Ekagra (One-pointed mind) 

1.1(5) 

Ekagrata-parinama (Mutation of 
one-pointed mind) 

111.12(1) 

Ekendriya (A state of detachment) 

1.15(3) 

Engrossment 

See Samapatti, Nir- 

Everlasting, Mutably and immutably 

vichara Samapatti, 
Nirvitarka Samapatti, 
Savichara Samapatti, 
Savitarka Samapatti 
111.13(8) 

Felicity 

See Ananda 

Food for Yogins 

1.30(1), 11.32(1), 

Gandha (Smell, characteristic feature of Ksiti) 

11.51(1) 

11.19 

Garu4£i (King of birds) 

III.24 

Gau4apada 

1.19(3), 11.14(1) 

God 

See Isvara 
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Gunas (Three primary constituents) 


,, : Fulfilment of their purpose 

Grahana (Instrument of reception) 

Grahita (Receiver) 

Grahya (Knowable) 

Hana (Liberation) 

Hanopaya (Means to achieve Hana) 
Haiha-yoga (Science dealing with physique) 
Heart (Psychological) 

,, , Meditation on 

Hey a (Things to be discarded) 

Heyahetu (Cause of Heya) 

Hiranyagarbha (Saguna Isvara, Lord of the 
universe) 


Impediments to Yoga 
Indifference to sinners’ sins 
Infinite 
I-sense 

Isvara (God) 


T^vara-pranidhana (Devotion to God) 


Jaigisavya 

Japa (Repetition of Mantra) 

Jati (Form assumed at birth) 

Jivanmukta (Liberated while living) 

Jnana-prasada (Clarification of knowledge) 
Jyotismati (Effulgent) 


I. 2, 11.9(2), 11.15(1), 

II. 18,11.19,11.20(4), 
IV.13, IV.14 
11.22(1), 111.50, 

IV.32 

I. 28(1), 1.36(2), 1.41, 

II. 18(1)(5) 

1.17(5-8), 1.28(1), 1.41 
1.36(2), 1.41,11.18(1) 

1.17(3), 11.15 

I. 17(3), 11.15 

II. 50(1) 

1.28(1) 

1.28(1), 1.36(2), 

III. 26(1), HI.34 
1.17(3), 11.15 
1.17(3), 11.15 


See Isvara ; also 
1.29(2), 111.45(1) 

1.30(1), III.37 
1.33(1), 111.23 
See Ananta 
See Asmita, Asmita- 
matra ; also 1.17(5-8) 
See Hiranyagarbha ; 
also 1.24, I 25(1)(2), 
1.27(1), 111.45(1), 
1.23, 1.28(1), 1.29(2), 

I. 30(1), II.l, 11.32, 
111 . 6 ( 2 ) 

II. 55, III.18 

See Mantra, Om ; 
also 11.44(1), 11.50(1) 
11.13(1) 

11.4(2), 11.27(1), 
IV.30(1) 

1.16(4) 

1.36 
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Kaivalya (Liberation) 

Karma (Action) 

Karma^aya (Latent impression of action) 


Karma-yoga (Action for the attainment of Yoga) 

Kasina (Supernormal power) 

Khyati (Modification of consciousness of Buddhi) 
Kle^a (Affliction) 

Klis^a-vftti (Afflictive fluctuation of the mind) 
Knowledge, Clarification of 
„ , Correct 

„ , Discriminative 

„ , Highest form of 

„ of death 

„ of past and future lives 

,, of previous birth 

„ , Sources of correct 

,, : Ultimate insight 

,, , Veils over 

„ , Wrong 

Krama (Sequence) 

Kriya-yoga (Yoga in the form of action) 

K^ipta (Restless mind) 

K^iti (A gross elemental principle) 

Kumarila Bhatta 
Kusala (Proficient) 

Kutastha (Immutably everlasting) 


I. 3(2), 1.51,11.24(2), 

III. 55(1), IV.34. 

II. 13(2), III.22, 

IV. 7, IV.8, IV.9 
11.12(1), 11.13(2), 

11.15, IV.8(1), 
IV.ll(l) 

See Kriya-yoga ; also 
1.29 (2) 

1.35(1) 

1.4(2) 

I. 8,11.2(1), 11.3(1), 

II. 4, II.ll, 11.13 

I. 5 

See JfiSna-prasada 
See Prama, Vidya 
See Discriminative 
knowledge 

See Prajna, Praviveka 

III. 22 

II. 39 

III. 18(1) 

<S «0 Pramana 
11.27(1) 

11.43(1), II 52(1) 

See Avidya, 

Viparyaya 

111.15, IV.33 
See Karma-yoga ; 
also 11.1(1), 11.2(1) 

I. 1(5) 

II. 19(2) 

I. 7(1) 

II. 27 

III. 13(8) 


Latency j Latent impression 


See Karm^aya, 
Samskara, Vasana; 
also 1.18,1.51, 
111.9(1) 

III.18 


: Its realisation 
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Liberation 

See Apavarga, Kai- 
valya, Mok;a; also 
11.21(2), 11.23(1), 

• 

11.25, 111.50(1), 

IV.32 

Linga (Indicator) 

1.45(1), 11.19(1) 

Loka (Region) 

III.26 

Mahat (Pure I-sense) 

I. 17(5-8), 1.45, 

II. 19(5)(6) 

Mahavideha (A type of fixity of mind) 

111.43(1) 

Manas (Mind) 

1.6(1) 

Manifestation 

111.14(2) 

Mantra (Sacred word) 

1.28 

Mauna (Silence) 

11.32(3) 

Meditation 

See Dhyana, Heart 

Mind 

See Chitta, Manas 

„ : All-comprehensive 

IV.23 

„ : All-pervading 

IV. 10(2) 

„ , Cessation of 

11.24(2), 11.27(1) 

„ , Characteristics of 

11.18(7), 111.15(3) 

„ , Cleansing of 

1.33,11.41 

„ , Conscious states of 

See Chitta-vftti 

„ : Constructed 

1.51(1), IV.4(1), 
IV.5(1), IV.6(1) 

„ : Difference from objects 

IV.15(1) 

„ , Distractions of 

1.30(1) 

„ , Fluctuations of 

See Chitta-vrtti 

• 

„ : Its flow devoid of fluctuation 

See PraSanta-vahita 

„ , Magnitude of 

IV. 10(2) 

„ , Mastery over 

1.40 

„ : Mutation of ego 

II.19(4)(5) 

„ : Not self-illuminating 

IV. 19 

„ , Origin of 

11.9(2) 

„ , Perception of 

111.34(1) 

„ , States of 

1.1(5), 1.15(2) 

Misery 

II.8,11.15,11.17 

Moha (Delusion or stupefaction) 

1.11(5) 

Mok^a (Liberation) 

11.24, 11.26,11.28(2), 
IV.21(2) 

Mu^ha (Distraught mind) 

O.P. 228-62 

1.1(5) 
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Mutation 

III.13, IV.12(1) 

,, , Sequence of 

IV.33 

„ , „ , Cessation of 

IV.32(I) 

Nahu^a 

11.12,11.13, IV.3(1) 

NandiSvara 

11.12,11.13, IV.3(1) 

Nirodha (Concentration with an arrested mind) 

1.18(3), 1.51,111.9(1) 

jj (Arrested mind) 

1.1(5) 

Nirupakrama-karma (Action which has not 

started fructifying) 

III.22 

Nirvichara Samapatti (A type of engrossment) 

1.41(2), I.44(2)(3) 

Nirvija-samadhi (A type of concentration) 

1.18(3), 1.51(2) 

Nirvitarka Samapatti (A type of engrossment) 

1.41(2), 1.43, 1.44(3) 

Niyama (Observances) 

11.32, 11.33(1), 

11.35(1) 

Niyata-vipaka (Latent impression of action 

the fruition of which is restricted to one life) 

11.13(2) 

Object 

1 

III. 44(1), 1V.12(1), 

IV. 14, 1V.15(1), 
1V.16(1), 1V.17(1) 

OM (Symbol of God) 

I. 20(3), 1.27, 1.28, 

II. 50(1) 

Omniscience 

1.25,111.49,111.50(1) 

Organs of sense 

11.19(2), 111.47(1) 

Pain 

See Misery ; also 11.16 

PahchaiSikha 

I. 4(2), 1.25, 1.36(2), 

II. 5, 11.6, 11.13, 

11.17, 11.20, 11.22, 

III 41(1) 

Para-vairagya (Supreme detachment) 

1.16, 1.18 

Patahjali 

111.44 

Pleasure 

II.7, 11.15, II 17(4) 

Practice 

1.12(1), 1.13, 1.14 

Pradhana (Material cause of the phenomenal 

universe) 

See Prakrti; also 11.23 

PrajSa (Highest form of knowledge) 

111.5(1) 

Prajfia-jyoti (A type of Yogin) 

III.51 

, Prakrti (Material cause of the 

phenomenal universe) 

1.45, 11.18(5), 11.19 
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Prakfti : Its knowledge 

IV.34(1) 

„ : Its unity 

11.22(1) 

Prakrtilaya (Merging in Prakfti) 

1.19(3) 

Prakrtilina (An individual merged in Prakrti) 

1.24 

Prama (Correct knowledge) 

1.7(1), 1.8(1) 

Prama^a (Source of correct knowledge) 

1.5(6), 1.6(1), 1.7,1.8 

Pr^a (Breathing) 

11.50(1) 

Pranas (Vital forces of the body) 

11.19(2), III.39 

Pranava (Sacred symbol OM) 

See OM 

Pranayama (Control of breath) 

I. 31(1), 1.34,11.49(1) 

II. 50, II.51 

„ : Its virtues 

11.52(1), 11.53(1) 

Prasarhkhyana (Discriminative knowledge) 

PraSanta-vahita (Flow of arrested mind devoid of 

See Discriminative 
knowledge ; also 
1.15(2), II.2, II.11, 
IV.29 

fluctuations) 

1.13(1), 111.10(1) 

Prasupti (Dormancy of affliction) 

11.4(1) 

Pratiprasava (Disappearance into the cause) 

11.10(1) 

Pratyahara (Restraining of sense-organs) 

11.54(1), 11.55(1) 

Pratyak-chetana (Individual Self) 

1.29(1), 11.24(1) 

Pratyaya (Fluctuations of mind) 

See Chitta-vftti 

Praviveka (Highest form of knowledge) 

Purusa (Absolute Awareness) 

I.16(l)(2) 

„ : Difference from Buddhi 

II.6, 11.20(2) 

„ , Ever-consciousness of 

11.20(2), IV.18 

„ , Immutability of 

IV.18, IV.33 

„ , Knowledge of 

I.16(l)(2), III 35(1), 
IV.23(1)(2), 1V.25, 
IV.34(1) 

„ , Object of 

11.18(1), II.21(1)(2) 

„ , Plurality of 

1.24, 11.22(1) 

„ : Reflector of Buddhi 

1.7(5), 11.20 

Raga (Attachment) 

II.7 

Rajas (One of the Gunas) 

See Gunas; also 
11.17(4) 

Rasa (Taste, characteristic feature of Ap) 

11.19 

Renunciation 

See Detachment 

Restraint 

See Yama ; also 11.31 
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(Unalloyed truth; 1.9(1), 1.43(1), 1.48(1) 

Rupa (Colour, characteristic feature of Tejas) 11.19 


Babda (Sound, characteristic feature of Akala) 
Salvation 

Samadhi (Concentration) 


„ : Difference from Samapatti 

„ , Impediments to 

„ , Types of 

Samadhi-parinama (Mutation of 
concentrative mind) 

Samana (One of the vital forces) 
Samapatti (Engrossment) 


Samprajanya (Keeping watch over the 
state of one’s body and mind) 

Samprajnana (True knowledge of the Tattvas) 

Samprajhata-samadhi (Concentration 
of a one-pointed mind) 

Sampratipatti (Similarity of usage) 

Samskara (Latent impression of action) 

Samvega (Intense ardour) 

Samyama (Combined fixity, meditation 
and concentration) 

Sattva (One of the Gunas) 

Savichara Samapatti (A type of engrossment) 


II. 19 

See Liberation 
See Asamprajnata- 
samadhi, Dharma- 
megha-samadhi, 
Nirodha, Nirvija- 
samadhi, Sampra¬ 
jhata-samadhi, Yoga ; 
also 111.3(1) 

1.43(3) 

See Impediments to 
Yoga • 

1.17, 1.18 

III. 11, 111.12(1) 
111.40(1) 

See Nirvichara Sama¬ 
patti, Nirvitarka 
Samapatti, Savichara 
Samapatti, Savitarka 
Samapatti; also 
1 . 2 ( 6 ), 111 . 6 ( 1 ) 

1.20(3) 

1.2(9), 11.2(1), 

111 . 8 ( 1 ) 

1.1(5), 1.1(9-12), 1.17 
1.27(2) 

I. 5(6), 1.50(1), 

II . 12 ( 1 ) 

1 . 21 ( 1 ) 

111.4(1), 111.5(1), 

III.6 

See Guuas ; also 
11.17(4) 

1.41(2), I.44(l)(3) 
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savitarjca SamSpatti (A type of engrossment) 

a 

Self 

„ f Empirical 

„ , Realisation of 

„ , Search for 
Sentience 

Skandha (Constituents of phenomenal world) 
Sleep 

„ , Conquest of 

„ : As object of meditation 

Sloth 

Smfti (Memory) 

„ : Yogic practice 

Sopakrama-karma (Action which has started 
producing result) 

Sorrow 

Soul 

Sound 

,, , Spontaneous unstruck 

Space 

Sparsa (Thermal sense, characteristic feature 
of Vayu) 

Sraddha (Tranquillity with a sense 
of reverence) 

Sthiti (Tranquillity) 

Stupefaction 

Supernormal power of attaining : Prapti 
„ „ of control: VaSitva 

„ „ of hearing : Sravana 

„ „ of intuition : Pratibha 

„ »> of irresistible will: Prakamya 

,, „ of largeness : Mahima 

„ „ of lightness : Laghima 

„ „ of mastery : liitrtva ' 

„ „ of minification : Anima 

„ of resolution 

: Yatrakamavasaitva 
„ „ of sight : Adarsa 


MI(2), 1.42(1), 

I. 43(3), 1.44(3) 

See Pratyak-chetana 

See I>sense 

See Liberation ; also 

II. 41(1) 

IV.25 
See Sattva 
IV.21(2) 

1.5(6), 1.10 
1 . 10 ( 1 ) 

1.38(1) 

1.30(1) 

1.5(6), 1.11(2) 

1.20(3) 

III. 22 

See Misery ; also 1.31 
See Draftia, Pratyak- 
chetana, Puru^a, Self 

r 

See Sabda 

See Anahata-nada 

See Akasa 


II. 19 

1 . 20 ( 1 ) 

1.13 

See Moha 

III. 45 
III.45 
III.36 
III.36 
III.45 
III.45 
III.45 
III.45 
III.45 

III.45 

III.36 
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Supernormal’ power of smell t^VartS 

111.36 

,, „ of taste : Asvada 

III.36 

,, „ of touch ; Vedana 

III.36 

Suryadvara (Solar eotrance) 

III.26 

Su^ruta 

111.29(1) 

Susumna (A nerve) 

111.26(1) 

Svah-loka (A heavenly region) 

111,26 

Svadhyaya (Study of scriptures or repetition 

of Mantras) 

128(2), 11.1(1), 
11.32, 11.44 

Tamas (One of the Gunas) 

See Gunas ; also 
1.10(1) 

Tanmatra (Subtle form of an element) 

1.45(2), 11.19(3), 
111.44(2) 

Tanu (Attenuated affliction) 

11.4(1) 

Tapas (Austerity) 

11.1(1), IV.l 

l^raka (Discriminative knowledge) 

III.33, III.54, 
III.55(1)(2) 

Tejas (A gross elemental principle) 

11.19(2), 111.44(1) 

Time 

111.52(2), IV.12(1) 

,, : Knowledge of the past and the future 

III.16, III.54 

Truth 

See Rta ; also 
11.30(2), 11.36(1) 

Udana (One of the vital forces) 

III.39 

Udara (Active affliction) 

11.4(1) 

Vachaspati Mi^ra 

I. 29(1), 1.32(1), 

II. 22(1) 

Vairagya (Detachment) 

1.15 (3) 

Varsaganya 

111.53(2), IV.13(2) 

Vasana (Subliminal imprint) 

II. 12(1), 11.15(3), 

III. 18, IV.8(1) 

: Its abode, cause, support, result 

and disappearance 

IV.ll(l) 

„ , Manifestation of 

IV.8(1) 

„ : Without beginning 

11.13, 11.24(1), 
IV.lO(l), IV.24(1) 

Vaslkara (Complete mastery) 

1.40(1), III.49 

f, (A state of detachment) 

1.15(3), 1.35, 11.26 
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Vayu (A gross elemental principle) 
Vichara (Analysis) 

Vichchhinna (Interrupted affliction) 
Videha (Discarnate being) 

Vidya (Correct knowledge) 
Vijnana-bhiksu 


Vikalpa (Useful verbal concept) 

Vik^ipta (Distracted mind) 

Viparyaya (Wrong knowledge) 

Virya (Energy) 

Visayavati (Relating to object of senses) 

Visesa (A type of constituent principles) 

,, (Special characteristic) 

Vi5oka (Perception free from sorrow) 

Vitarka (Perverse thought) 

„ (Thinking with words) 

Viveka-khyati (Discriminative enlightenment) 
Vevekaja-jnana ( „ knowledge) 

Vrtti (Conscious states of mind) 

Vyana (One of the vital forces) 

Vyatireka (A state of detachment) 

Vyavadhi (Shape) 

Words and their meanings 


Yama (Restraints) 

Yatamana (A state of detachment) 
Yoga 


11.19(2), 111.44(1) 

I. 17(3) 

II. 4(1) 

I. 19 

II. 5(2) 

1.1(2), 1.4(3), 1.5(2), 

I. 7(4), 1.32(1), 

II. 50(1), IV.10(2) 
1.9(1), 1.42(1), 
1.43(3) 

1.1(5) 

1.5(6), 1.6(1), 1.8(1) 
1.20(2), 11.38 

I. 35(1) 

II. 19(1)(2) 

1.7(3) 

I. 36(2), III.49 

II. 33(1) 

1.17(2), 1.42(1) 
I.2(6)(8), 1.50(3) 

III. 49 

See Chitta-vrtti 

III.39 

1.15(3) 

1.7(3), 111.53(2) 

1.28(1), 1.42(1), 

I. 43(1 )(2), 
III.17(1)(2) 

II. 30, 11.33, 11.35 
1.15(3) 

1.1(3), 1.2(1) 



